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THE THEBAN NECROPOLIS IN THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 

By H. E. Winlock 
M etropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

The following notes on the topography of Thebes have been made 
in connection with the excavations of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. Its work during the past three seasons has brought 
to light several tombs of the Middle Kingdom in the Ass&slf-Deir 
el Ba^ri valley which were so plundered and so often reoccupied that 
on internal evidence alone it was difficult to fix the exact date of 
their original occupation. Attention was turned, therefore, to a 
tentative reconstruction of the general history of the whole Middle 
Kingdom Necropolis, for a working scheme in which to place the 
Ass&sif tombs. These notes have gradually gone somewhat beyond 
the original intention, but they remain still only a working scheme 
subject to revision at the conclusion of the excavations which have 
been in progress in recent years. While on many points it is impos¬ 
sible to come to definitely demonstrable conclusions, still the publi¬ 
cation of any material on this subject seems to me to be justified 
by the fact that the study of the growth of the Theban Necropolis 
through the successive periods of its history has not been developed 
of late as consistently as it deserves. 

At present it is impossible to carry this study back beyond the 
First Theban Period, as Thebes of the Memphite Period remains in 
obscurity. Practically nothing is known of the town, and as only 
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two tombs 1 have *yet been discovered which can be assigned to the 
Old Kingdom with any probability, there is little to be learned about 
the earliest necropolis. 

the eleventh-dynasty kings 

To understand the necropolis during the First Theban Period a 
digression will be necessary on the history of the Eleventh Dynasty. 
Many of the most important documents on this period are recent 
discoveries and their interpretation has not yet crystallized into a 
universally accepted one. The most noteworthy contributions in 
this line have been those of Naville, Meyer, and Breasted, but as 
none appear to me wholly to fit the physical facts in the necropolis 
as we know them at present, it seems worth while to attempt an 
arrangement differing in some details from any which I have seen 
so far. 

The history of the Eleventh Dynasty falls naturally into three 
periods: the first, during which the members of the family were 
merely local Theban princes; the second, while they claimed king- 
ship over Upper Egypt; and the third, from the final overthrow of 
the Heracleopolitan Kings and the subjugation of Middle and 
Lower Egypt, to the rise of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

Of the first period, we can reconstruct the history in a general 
way but still have a great deal of trouble in filling in the details. At 
the outset of the Tenth, Heracleopolitan, Dynasty it is reasonable 
to suppose that the sovereignty of the Middle Egyptian Kings was 
recognized, at least nominally, by all Upper Egypt including Thebes. 
As in Siut, so in Upper Egypt, the leading families of each district 
held the hereditary office of nomarch among their members. Thebes 
was ruled by a family in which the name Intef was borne by gen¬ 
eration after generation, and which seems to have been endowed 
with the same vigor and initiative which made the Theban rulers of 
some five centuries later the spokesmen of their neighbors in the wars 
of liberation against the Hyksos. While Siut remained the bulwark 

* Nos. 185 and 186 In Gardiner and Weigall, Topographical Catalogue, both on the 
eastern end of the Khdkheh; in the map, Fig. 1, marked ‘‘O.K. Tombs." No. 186. 
that of Ihy a nomarch (of Thebes ?), was discovered by Newberry and described by him 
in the Annalee, IV, 97. The suggestion made by Hall and King, Egypt and Wettern 
Asia, p. 320, that many of the tombs on Sheikh Abd el Rurneh are Old Kingdom ones 
re-used in the Empire, remains to be proved. 
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of the waning Heracleopolitan power, Upper Egypt aa far south as 
Elephantine became firmly united under the hegemony of Thebes 
during the Tenth Dynasty, and rose in open revolt under one of the 
Theban nomarcbs, Prince Intef. 

From this period in the history of the Theban family we have at 
present the following names: 

(A) The Prince and Nomarch of Thebes Intef, 

Stela No. 1 below, on p. 13. 

(B) The Prince Intef-o, son of Ikui, 40 whom 

a statue was dedicated by his descendant Sesostris I, 1 and 
whose name occurs on Stela No. 2 where mention is made of 

gse-jsifcts-a.- _ 

(C) The Prince Intef, placed by Thotmes III among 

his ancestors in the Karaak list. 

(D) The Prince of Upper Egypt Intef, 
of Stela No. 3. 

In spite of the generally accepted opinion I am inclined to regard 
the first name on the list, the Nomarch of Thebes Intef, as standing 
apart from the rest, first because I believe his stela is more primitive 
than those on which the other names occur; secondly because the 
title limits his hereditary domain to the Theban nome even though 
his administration went to the Cataract; and thirdly because he 
acknowledges an over-lord, and it hardly seems likely that he would 
be singled out for honors by Sesostris I and Thotmes III, unless, 
indeed, he were the actual founder of the line. In any case he may 
be regarded as one of the early Theban nomarcbs, later probably 
than I^y of Tomb 186, but still one of the faithful adherents of the 
Heracleopolitan house. However it seems probable to me that 
B and C, ancestors of the Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynasty Kings, 
are one and the same person, who may be also D, and who would 
have been therefore the Prince of Upper Egypt Intef, or Intef-o, 
son of Ikui. If this be taken for granted we may see in him the 
originator of revolt against the Heracleopolitans, or its first successful 
leader, whose memory was cherished by Theban kings for at least 
seven centuries. 

* Lc«rmJn. R*c Trot., XXII. <M. and B A R., I. | 419. 
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Above, in sketching the history of the period, I have taken for 
granted that the nomarchs of Thebes were a local family, which 
seems justified until the contrary is proved conclusively. However 
the popularity of the cult of Montu, during the dynasty, has always 
suggested some connection between the Theban family and the 
ancient source of the cult of Montu, the nearby town of Hermonthis. 
The theory of a connection between the Eleventh Dynasty rulers 
and Hermonthis has taken two forms: the first, originating with 
Lange and Breasted, deriving the family from an ancestor Intef 
son of Malt who was supposed to be a Prince in Hermonthis; the 
second, that of Meyer, which takes the nomarch Iljy for a nomarch 
of Hermonthis and supposes Hermonthis to have been the capital, 
presumably, of the Theban nome between the Sixth and Eleventh 
dynasties. 

So far as I can see, Meyer's theory 1 rests on the invocation of 
Montu Lord of Hermonthis in the tomb of Iljy, but as Hathor Lady 
of Dendereh is equally honored there the argument loses force. 
Moreover it is inconceivable that a nomarch who was buried in so small 
and insignificant a tomb as is that of Ihy should have gone to the 
trouble and expense of constructing his tomb at such a distance from 
his residence on a spot which, so far as we know, did not have any 
especial religious association in his day. On the contrary there is 
every reason to believe that the Old Kingdom notables of Hermonthis 
were buried in some of the cemeteries closely adjoining their town, 
just as the notables of Dendereh were buried in the desert immediately 
beside theirs. 

What we do learn from the tomb of Ihy is that by the end of the 
Old Kingdom the worship of Hathor Lady of Dendereh and Montu 
Lord of Hermonthis existed in the neighboring town of Thebes. 
The local god, even as early as the Fourth Dynasty, was Amon, 2 
but Montu had become so popular that on occasion he was even 

1 Meyer, Geachichta, 3d ed., I, 252-53. 

* He occurs as such. If I remember rightly, in the triads from the Mycerlnus Temple 
found by Reisner. Professor Breasted calls my attention to the occurrence of the name 
of Montu In the Pyramid Texts (oftener than that of Amon. who perhaps does not appear 
there at all) and suggests that there may have been an early political supremacy of 
Hermonthis to bring about this result. This seems quite possible, but it would belong 
to a period considerably earlier than the Intefs we are now considering, while the Pyra¬ 
mid Texts were still taking form. 
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called Lord of Thebes, 1 and in the Eleventh Dynasty there was a 
Temple of Montu in Thebes, the bread offerings from which were 
frequently referred to in the local stelae along with the offering tables 
in the Temple of Osiris. 2 The exact location of the temple we do 
not know as yet, but in all likelihood it should be looked for either 
at Medamut, where there was a Temple of Montu Lord of Medamut 
as early as the Thirteenth Dynasty, 8 or more probably at Karnak on 
the site where Amenhotep III built his Temple of Montu, later 
restored by the Ptolemies. The cult of Hathor Lady of Dendereh, 
also, had become so popular by the reign of Mentuhotep II that on 
one occasion the king even called himself her son instead of “Son of 
Re” in his royal titles, 4 and so many of the ladies of the court interred 
around his pyramid were members of her priesthood that her worship 
became settled about their burial place at Deir el Bahri for centuries 
afterward. 

In the case of Intef son of Malt there is a strong impression in 
my mind that his three stelae are not as early as that of the nomarch 
of Thebes Intef or of the stela which mentions Intef son of Ikui, but 
that they belong to a much later period in the dynasty, of which, 
therefore, he could not have been an ancestor. 6 His connection with 
Hermonthis depends on Lange’s translation of one of his titles 
^ “ Prince in Hermonthis.” In the first place 
while the early name of Hermonthis was the name 

is found most frequently at a much later period. Secondly, 

1 Lange-Sch&fer, Grab, und Denkateine dea M.R., 20005. 

»The phrase Stela No. 2 df the list below, 

p. 13, appears at least in part on Stelae Nos. 7, 13, and 14C as part of the usual offer¬ 
ing formula of the period. 

• Door-jambs of this temple were found by Daninos Pasha in 1914 in his excavations 
at Medamut. 

• Bissing-Bruckman. Denkm&ler, PI. 33a. 

‘ The stelae of Intef son of Malt are 14A-C in the list below, p. 16. Lange’s 
translation of the title “Prince in Hermonthis” in A.Z., 1896, p. 27, was adopted by 
Breasted ( Recorda , I, § 419c and Hiatory, 2ded., p. 149) who took this Intef for an ancestor 
of the family. This has been doubted by Meyer, Geachiehte, 3d ed., I, 254, and Naville, 
A.Z., 1912. p. 14, the latter suggesting that the mother Malt was a princess known in the 
Deir el Bahri Temple. Of this there is no proof. 

• Dendereh was . To distinguish Hermonthis from Heliopolis the former was 

called or , but these last two names must have been later than the 

Eleventh Dynasty as, I believe, was the name found in demotic papyri from 

which the name Hermonthis was derived. See Brugsch, Diet. Geogr., pp. 41 and 271, 
and Lange, op. cit. 
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the parallel titles cited by Lange as “Prince in Hermonthis” 
on an Eleventh Dynasty stela from Thebes 
in Florence, and S!^V’ 3 il§^ on a Twelfth Dynasty stela of a 
Theban priest in Paris, as well as this one borne by Intef son of 
Malt, are all borne by priestly dignitaries in Thebes and may not 
necessarily denote an independent rulership in Hermonthis. 

It seems safest, therefore, to adopt the simplest conclusion—that 
the early nomarchs were of a long established local family who favored 
the cults of two deities of the neighboring towns imported into Thebes 
generations before their revolt. That they married into the families 
of the vicinity is more than likely, but, granted this much, it is far 
easier to prove close relationship with Dendereh where the king’s 
daughter and royal wife Neferukait held estates 1 than it is to estab¬ 
lish an actual connection between Hermonthis and the nomarchs 
and the Intef kings who head the line. What relationship was borne 
to them and to Hermonthis by the four Mentuhoteps who followed 
can only be surmised.* 

The second period in the history of the Eleventh Dynasty is 
much clearer, thanks to the information supplied by the stelae in the 
list below numbered 4, 5, and 7, and especially by Nos. 9 and 10 
with their short biographies of individuals who lived under Intef I, 
Intef II, and Mentuhotep I. 1 The period opens with the reign of 

i Petrie. Dendereh, p. 51 and PI. XV, Lange-Schllfer, loe. ext., 20543. Neferukait 
inherited her estates in Dendereh from her mother, whose domain, from Elephantine 
to Aphroditopolis, being identical with that established In the reign of Intef I, sug¬ 
gests she was his wife or that of Intef II or Mentuhotep I. Neferukait appears to have 
left her hereditary estates In Dendereh in the hands of a steward while she presumably 
lived at Thebes. 

* The point is not essential to the purposes of this article. The first Mentuhotep 
appears to have followed the burial customs of his predecessors who were certainly 
Theban. 

* The best historical treatment of the period is that of Breasted, History, 2d ed., 

pp. 150-51. The material bearing on it has been dealt with by Naville in XJth Dyn. 
Temple at Deir el Safari, I, 1, and II, 10, and later in A.Z., 1010, p. 82. and 1012, p. 14. 
Their main conclusions have been followed here with the exception of Naville's enumera¬ 
tion of the Intefs. I have preferred to call the first of the name to assume royal titles, 
Intef I, leaving in another series those of the name who were only princes, especially as 
we do not know how many of them there were. Bure hard t and Pieper, following Meyer’s 
reconstruction of the period, in their Handbuch der aegypt. Kdntgenamen, pp. iii and 22 ff., 
put before Intef I 9—36*1 and ^S G»T] of the Karnak list, who probably represent 
Mentuhotep I and Intef I or II misplaced, as Naville has shown. Again between Intef 
II and Mentuhotep I they introduce &j? (° and • The Homs 

name of the first suggests the period between the XII and XVIII dynasties, and the 
two cartouches of the second a date at least later than Mentuhotep I. 
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a commanding personality whose name was honored throughout the 
Middle Kingdom and whose tomb was kept up as long as there were 
Theban monarchs—the Horus Wah-ankh Intef-o I. The revolt 
prospered, Intef I assumed many of the dignities and titles of a king— 
1 —although recognized only in Upper Egypt, and he 
carried the war aggressively against Khety II and Merikare, captured 
the nome of Thinis from them, and finally set his boundary as far 
north as the Serpent Nome near I£au el Kebir.* At the end of a 
reign of at least 50 years Intef I was succeeded by his son the 
Horus Nekht Neb-tep-nefer Intef-o II*——who 
retained but does not appear to have enlarged his father’s dominions 
during his own short reign, for a rebellion had to be subdued in 
Thinis as late as the fourteenth year of his successor, the Horus 
S-ankh-ib-taui Mentuhotep I— - 4 

Wars had now been going on intermittently for three generations 
and the position of Thebes as chief town of Upper Egypt was assured. 
The control of the South and of the trade with the North had in¬ 
creased the wealth and power of the Theban family to such a point 
that finally it was in a position to overcome the dynasty of Hera- 
cleopolis and gain the whole of Egypt. 

The third period of the Eleventh Dynasty has left more numerous 
and more important monuments than the earlier two, but owing to 
our unfortunate lack of any inscriptions overlapping from one reign 
to another the order of the kings is left in some uncertainty. 

The most difficult problem in the history of the whole 
dynasty arises with the names and 

at the beginning of this period. 
Both names appear on parts of the temple at Deir el Ba^ri and it is 
there that the problem is best studied, in the shrine-like tombs of the 

1 Uniformity in the use of cartouches and the writing of kings' names did not prevail 
in the Eleventh Dynasty until its close. The names will be used here only in what seems 
to be the regular form. 

* In addition to Breasted and Naville as cited above see Gardiner, Jour, of Eg. Arch ., 
I, 23, and Newberry, P.S.B.A. , XXXV, 120. 

* The name is written simply on Stela No. 8 below. 

* Of. Gardiner, op. cit., for the rebellion of Thinis. That Intef II's reign was short 
may be reasonably inferred from the fact that at least two officials of his father lived to 
serve under his successor—see Stelae Nos. 0 and 10 below. 
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princesses of Gfe&j . Borchardt 1 first called attention to the fact 
that the constructions of fell were built over and after the 
“shrines,” and before I had learned of his article I had already 
come to the same conclusion independently. Naville, while admit¬ 
ting that the “shrines” and tomb s of the period of lie under 

the walls and columns of (&ij . supposes that the latter were 
removed temporarily to place the former under them . 2 Not only is 
this improbable, but the remains of the shrines still in situ show it 
to be impossible and that therefore must belong before G&Ij I. 
Burchardt and Pieper* make one king “116 Mentuhotep III” of the 
two names, and von Bissing 4 sees in them one king whose original 
names were but who changed his Horus name to 

and spelled his prenomen <37 J after he had united the Two Lands 
of Egypt. But on the other hand it is hard to overlook, first, the 
two distinct periods in the plan of the Eleventh Dynasty Deir el 
Bahri Temple, and the consi stency with which the name 
appears in the first and (§5~Q in the second; second, that in this 
period of lax orthography of kings’ names no confusion has ever 
been found between the two sets of names either at Deir el Bahri 
or anywhere els e; an d, thir d, th at it is not absolutely certain that 
the two names and (SlD were identical in meaning and in 

sound in the Eleventh Dynasty. Although and $ may have 
been identical in sound in the Old Kingdom, at a later date may 
have taken the value h’p while retained the value hpt and this 
distinction may have been current in Thebes at the outset of the 
Middle Kingdom . 6 If this be so, then Mentuhotep III took as a 
throne name one which, while not identical with that of his pred¬ 
ecessor, was a sort of a pun on it. In any case the subject of the 
Kings (S&J and (& will remain a difficult one until either a 
confusion between the prenomens and Horus names of the two can 
be established as proving their identity, or a stela be found of an 

1 Zeit. /Hr Oetehichte der Architektur, III, 81. Meyer, Qetch. de» AUertum $, I, 257, 
uses these data and thereby arrives at conclusions similar to those proposed here. 

* A.Z., 1910, p. 85. 

* KOnigtnamen, pp. 23-24. 

« Rec. Trav.. XXXIII, 21 and 20. n. 2. 

* For this suggestion I have to thank Miss O. L. Ransom. Breasted, Hi$tory % 2d ed.. 
p. 598, has already recognized this distinction in the two names and has transliterated 
them Nibhapetre and Nibhepetrt. 
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individual who served under both in succession as proving their 
duality. Believing that historical probability favors the latter solu¬ 
tion I have adopted for the present a Neb-^apet-re Mentuhotep II 
and a Neb-hepet-re Mentuhotep III, but I realize there is a possi¬ 
bility of their identity until two royal burial places can be established 
at Deir el Bahri . 1 

The arrangement of the third period of the Eleventh Dynasty 
suggested here differs from Breasted’s in the position assigned to 
Neb-taui-re Mentuhotep IV. In his first arrangement he placed 
Neb-taui-re at the end of the dynasty after S-ankh-ka-re to fill an 
apparent lacuna in the Turin Papyrus , 2 and since then he has placed 
him between Mentuhotep II and III.* Definite data on the position 
of this king are lacking, but there is a strong probability against 
placing him between the two builders of the Deir el Ba^ri Temple 
because his name occurs there but once , 4 and it is to be expected that 
he would have left more impress on a building begun by his prede¬ 
cessor and finished by his successor. If we place Neb-taui-re after 
Mentuhotep III 6 we find that this order fits in very well with the fact 
that Neb-taui-re Mentuhotep celebrated a Sed Jubilee in his second 
year. This allows us to take him for a son of Mentuhotep III , 6 who 
was associated with his father as co-regent in or after the latter’s 
eighteenth year, depending on how many years more than forty-six 
the father reigned . 7 I have, therefore, followed the usual arrange¬ 
ment of the dynasty which places S-ankh-ka-re at the end. 


1 The total number of kings In the dynasty as given by the Turin Papyrus being 
either 6 or 7. no information is available there. See next note. 

’ Am. Jour, of Sam. Lang., XXI, 113 and 165, and Racorda , I, f 415. Sethe, A.Z., 
1905, p. 131, proved there was no lacuna at this point, but that the signs were to be read 
i o —“ together six kings." Equally well it may be " seven kings." No other 
numerals except these two are possible, however. 

* Hitlory of Egypt, 2d ed.. pp. 52 and 598. 

* Navllle, op. eit., I, 8. 

i This is the order adopted by Meyer, Qeach. dea Altertuma, I, 260. The Intel of 
Shat er Rigaleh, often regarded as a successor of Mentuhotep III (cf. Burchardt and 
Pieper, KOniganaman, No. 117), was not, I believe, a Theban king at all, but a vassal. 
Navllle takes him for a son of Mentuhotep III who did not live to reign (op. eit., I, 7). 
Sethe’s idea that he was Wah-ankh Intel I (A.Z., 1905, p. 133) and his consequent 
reconstruction of the dynasty rest on a mistaken reading of the incomplete prenomen of 
Mentuhotep I for that of Mentuhotep V. 

* Navllle, op. eit., I, 7, notes a son of Mentuhotep III named Mentuhotep. 

» B.A.R., I, § 418e. 
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Briefly told, the history of the third period of the Eleventh 
Dynasty was about as follows . 1 The turning-point in the for¬ 
tunes of Thebes came with the successful conclusion of the war 
against Heracleopolis in the time of Neb-hapet-re Mentuhotep II, 
whose sovereignty over the whole of Egypt is reflected in the 
full royal protocol with two cartouches which he adopted 

• Something of provincialism and 
even of barbarism is reflected in the monuments of this first Theban 
king, but he ruled all Egypt energetically from the new capital 
Thebes, he waged war victoriously against both Egyptians and 
foreigners, he built temples, among other places at Gebelein, and 
for his tomb erected a pyramid and its dependencies at Deir el 
Ba^ri on a more magnificent scale than his predecessors had ever 
attempted. 

His successor Neb-hepet-re Mentuhotep III Hi 

in a long reign of nearly half a century surpassed even 
his immediate predecessor and established the power of the Theban 
family so firmly that his memory was held in great veneration until 
the end of the Empire as the greatest benefactor of Thebes in the 
Eleventh Dynasty. The arts lost much of their provincialism in 
Upper Egypt and the family mausoleum at Deir el Ba^ri was 
enlarged until nearly all trace of its founder's plan disappeared. 

Mentuhotep Ill's son, associated with him as co-regent early 
in his reign, succeeded to the throne as Neb-taui-re Mentuhotep IV— 

—and, ambitious of excelling his father, 
sent immediately to the Wadi Hammamat for stone for his sar¬ 
cophagus, but, being presumably past middle age, died soon after 
his accession. 

His successor S-ankh-ka-re Mentuhotep V— 

—was a king of more importance whose reign may have lasted long 
enough to justify his celebration of a Sed Jubilee 2 and whose fame 
warranted the inclusion of his name in the Sakkara and Abydos 
Lists by the Memphite chroniclers of the Empire. Everything that 
remains of these last four Mentuhoteps shows them to have been 
kings of undisputed power throughout all Egypt, in control of all 

1 Compare Breasted. History of Egypt , 1st and 2d eds. 

* See Petrie. Qurneh , p. 6. 
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the resources of the country, and in a position to raise large levies 
of corv4e labor for their building operations. On the extinction of 
the line of the Intefs and the Mentuhoteps with the death of 
S-ankh-ka-re, there arose a new royal family headed by Amenem- 
hat I whose throne name, S-hotep-ib-re, was adopted in conscious 
imitation of that of his predecessor. The new family was Theban in 
origin, but ruled the country for political reasons from Lisht where 
the new royal cemetery was established. 

Before passing to a review of the monuments in the Theban 
Necropolis left by the Eleventh Dynasty rulers, it may be convenient 
to give a list of the latter in the order proposed above: 

Nomarch of Thebes Intef. 

Prince Intef son of Ikui, ) 

Prince Intef (of the Kamak List), [ possibly one person. 

Prince of Upper Egypt Intef, ) 

Homs Wah-ankh Intef I. 

Horns Nekht Neb-tep-nefer Intef II. 

Horns S-ankh-ib-taui Mentuhotep I. 

Neb-hapet-re Mentuhotep II. 

Neb-hepet-re Mentuhotep III. 

Neb-taui-re Mentuhotep IV. 

S-ankh-ka-re Mentuhotep V. 

the intef cemetery 

The cemetery of the early part of the Eleventh Dynasty has long 
been known, but the fact has frequently been lost sight of in late 
years. As long ago as 1835 Wilkinson recognized that the earliest 
tombs were north of Old IJumeh. 1 There Mariette found the stelae 
of the nomarch Intef and of Intef I, but he unfortunately stated 
their provenance to be Dra' Abu’l Naga, with unfortunate results 
as we shall see. Maspero recovered part of the stela of Intef I and 
later Daressy recovered more of it and other stelae from the site, 
the location of which he fixed accurately. Based on their work is 

» Wilkinson, Topography of Thebes, p. 125. The site is marked “Intef Cemetery” 
on the map. Fig. 1. Locally the plain is caUed et faraf —“ the end”—as Mr. Carter has 
told me. The term ”Antef Cemetery” originated with Petrie, who recognized its 
period, but not its royal character. 
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Maspero’s small, but very useful, map, 1 with the Middle Kingdom 
burial places correctly located as far as they were then known; but 
Schweinfurth does not seem to have been familiar with this informa¬ 
tion as on his map the Intef Cemetery is marked “Gesellschafts- 
graber (griech. rom. Epoche).” 1 The excavations of this site on the 
largest scale up to the present have been those of Petrie, 3 but even his 
work covered only a small proportion of its extent and, moreover, he 
makes no mention of the work of his predecessors nor of the gigantic 
§affs which are the most characteristic features of the place, and 
which prove to be of great importance. Up to the present the 
majority of the antiquities which come from this cemetery are from 
native plundering and the average visitor to Thebes remains in 
ignorance of its location. 

I believe that the reason why the actual position of the Intef 
Cemetery has not been more generally recognized is due to the com¬ 
mon practice, originating with Mariette, of describing the antiquities 
from the site as coming from Dra' Abu’l Naga. In reality the Intef 
Cemetery lies in the plain north and east of the mouth of the Valley 
of the Kings, while properly speaking the Dra' Abu*l Naga is the hill 
between the latter and the Ass&stf (see the map, Fig. 1). From this 
unfortunate use of the name of the hill, applied to the plain, a good 
deal of confusion has resulted. For instance, from the Abbot Papyrus 
Intef I is known to have had a pyramid; his stela is said to have come 
from Dra' Abu*l Naga, and on the hill of that name there are the 
ruins of brick pyramids. Consequently these latter pyramids are 
often taken fo* those of the Eleventh Dynasty kings, when as a matter 
of fact they date from the Eighteenth and Nineteenth dynasties. 
Regarding the Intef Pyramids there is another correction to be made. 
The small brick pyramid published by Maspero from a drawing by 
Prisse, as that of an Eleventh Dynasty Intef in Dra' Abu’l Naga, now 
destroyed, 4 in reality is a Saite pyramid still existing near the Mentu- 
emhat pylons in the Ass&stf (Fig. 5). It is shown as sketched by 

1 Struggle of the Nations, pp. 309, 506. 

* Karte der west. Umgebung von Luksor und Karnak, Berlin, 1909. 

* Petrie, Qumeh, pp. 2 ff. He published no map of these excavations, but Mr. 
Mackay, who was with him at the time, has kindly pointed out to me the locations of 
“Cemeteries A and B,“ and told me that the Stela of Zari came from the former. 

* In the Dawn of Civilisation, p. 459, and most recently in Art in Egypt, Fig. 178. 
It is planned and the site correctly given in L.2>., I, 94. 
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Prisse and as photographed recently, in Fig. 2, and the details are 
so much alike in both illustrations that it is impossible to doubt their 
identity. 

The evidence on which the cemetery in the plain beyond Old 
Ruraeh is dated to the early Eleventh Dynasty is comprised in a 
series of grave stelae now in the museums in Cairo, Europe, and 
America. Below I have drawn up a list of those stelae of which I 
know, and regarding which there are reasonable grounds for believing 
that they came from this site, marking with an asterisk (*) those of 
which the finding-place is certain. The stelae are of limestone, 
rectangular in shape, and were probably let into the tomb facades. 
In style of sculpture they present such strong similarities to the con¬ 
temporary work from Dendereh that they are evidently from the 
same school of art—labored and painstaking in the execution of 
details, but clumsy and crude in the conception of form. It is a style 
which lasts until the reign of Mentiihotep II, but which was largely 
outgrown under his successor. 1 

Early Period 

(1) Nomarch Intef: • Found by Mariette, it 

is said “in Dra' Abu'l Naga,” but probably in the neigh¬ 
borhood in which No. 4 was discovered; now in Cairo. 
Published by Lange and Schafer, Grabsteine , 20009; 
Mariette, Mon . divers } PI. 506; Maspero, Guide , and Dawn 
of Civilization , p. 115; and B.A.R., I, §419. 

Period of Intef son of Ikui 

*(2) Moot: Found by natives in the 

Intef Cemetery, and procured with No. 8; now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, 14.2.7. Shortly to be published 
in this journal. 

(3) Intef: Stela bought in Luxor in 

1895; now in Strassburg, No. 345. Published by Spiegel- 
berg, Grabsteine aus suddeutschen Sammlungen, No. 18, and 
A.Z., 1912, p. 119. 

1 With the Dendereh sculpture published by Petrie. Dendereh, and the Intef Cemetery 
stelae, compare the sarcophagus of Kauit of the period of Mentuhotep II (Naville. 
op. cit., I, PI. XXX). and contrast the Mentuhotep III sculptures (ibid.). 
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Fig. 2. —Salte Pyramid in the Ass&slf which has sometimes been supposed to be a tomb of the Eleventh Dynasty 
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Reign of Intef I 

*(4) Horus Wah-ankh Intef-o I: . Originally 

found by Mariette in 1860, later refound by Maspero in 
1882 and by Daressy in 1888 at the point marked “ Intef I, 
stela,” on the map, Fig. 1 (see above, p. 12); now in 
Cairo. Published by Mariette, Mon. div., PL 49; Lange 
and Schafer, ibid., 20512, and B.A.R. , I, §421. 

*(5) Zari: . Two stelae—one with offering and 

one with biographical inscription; found by Petrie in his 
Cemetery “A”; now in Cairo; published by Petrie, 
Qumeh , p. 3, p. 16 (Walker), and Pis. II and III. 

*(6). Found by natives in the Intef Cemetery; 

now in the Metropolitan Museum, 13.182.3. Shortly 
to be published in this journal. 

Reign of Intef II 

*(7) Thethi: Stela, tomb door-jambs and lintel 

found by natives in the Intef Cemetery; 1 now in British 
Museum, No. 100. Published in B.M. Hieroglyphic Texts , 
I, Pis. XLIX-LII; Guide to the Egyptian Collections , 
PI. IV, and B.A.R., I, §423. 

*(8) Amenemhat: Found by natives 

in the Intef Cemetery; now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
14.2.6. Shortly to be published in this journal. 

Reign of Mentuhotep I 

(9) Rawer Intef: tji • Bought in Luxor and said to 

be from I£urneh (B.M. Guide , Sculpture , p. 39); now in 
British Museum, No. 99. Published in B.M. Hieroglyphic 
Texts , I, 53. 

*(10) Henun: Found by natives in the Intef 

Cemetery (called Dra' Abu'l Naga); now in Cairo, Livre 
d'entrfo 34346. Published by Gauthier, Bull. Inst, frang., 
V, 39, and Sethe, A.Z. , 1905, p. 132. 

» Pier, who copied the stela in Luxor, was told it came from Dra' Abu’l Naga (Am. 
Jour. Sem. Lang XXI, 159), and I have recently heard very circumstantial statements, 
by those who seemed to recall its discovery, that it came from the Intef Cemetery. In 
B.M. Guide, Sculpture, p. 30. Rurneh is given as the finding-place, but Hieroglyphic 
Texts, I, p. 16, gives ,, Kamak," which is highly improbable. 
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Reign of Mentuhotep II 

*(11) .... ■.Found by Daressy in the Intef 

Cemetery; now in Cairo. Published by Daressy, Annales, 
VIII, 242. 

Reign of Mentuhotep III 

*(12) Intef-nekht: «To • Found by Daressy in the Intef 

Cemetery; now in Cairo. Published by Daressy, A nnales , 
VIII, 244. 

Not dated by a king’s name 

*(13).Probably of the reign of Intef II; frag¬ 

ments of stelae which I procured in tomb “C” of Fig. 4. 
(14) Intef son of Malt: jT** j [7F . 

A. Stela with biographical inscription; known to have 
come from the left bank at Thebes about 1895, prob¬ 
ably from Intef Cemetery (Steindorff, A.Z., 1895, 
p. 81); now in Berlin. Published by Daressy, Annales , 
IX, 150; Lange, A.Z. , 1896, p. 33. 

B. Found with the last (?); now in Copenhagen. Pub¬ 
lished by Lange, A.Z., 1896, p. 25. 

C. Stela with offering inscription, 1 belonging with the 
above (?); from I£umeh {B.M. Guide , Sculpture , 
p. 38); now in British Museum, No. 134. Published 
in B.M . Hieroglyphic Texts , I, PI. LV. 

*(15).Fragments of two stelae found by Petrie 

in his Cemetery B. Published by Walker in Petrie, 
Qumeh, p. 17, PI. X. 

*(16) Menihu-nekht: . From the Intef Cemetery; 

now in Cairo. Published by Daressy, Annales , VIII, 246. 

*(17). From the Intef Cemetery; now in Cairo. 

Published by Daressy, Annales, VIII, 245. 

Undoubtedly this list is far from exhaustive, especially for stelae 
not definitely dated. Thus, to take but a few examples, in Cairo 
there are several stelae which by style and reputed provenance are 

1 Compare the two stelae of Zari, No. 3 above—one with biographical and one with 
offering inscription. 
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in all probability from the Intef Cemetery (notably Nos. 20002-3^1- 
5-7, 20011, 20476, and 20505); and in Florence there are stelae said 
to have been procured from Dra* Abu 1 ! Naga (Nos. 1767, 1770, 
1773-74) as well as a number of early Middle Kingdom statuette 
bases from the same locality (Nos. 1710-17). Of complete, but 
uninscribed, statuettes there are two in the collection of the late 
Theodore M. Davis said to have been found with Stelae Nos. 2 and 
8 above, and in the British Museum two statues of Mera, from 
Kumeh which, following the date assigned to them, could possibly 
have come from this vicinity. 1 

In the Eleventh Dynasty the town of Thebes centered around 
Karnak, and the site adopted for its necropolis was the nearest 
stretch of desert in the vicinity. This happened to be across the 
river on the west bank, only 2,500 meters away, in a low gravel plain 
extending out north and east from the mouth of the Valley of the 
Kings, and here grew up a cemetery covering some 1,200 meters 
along the edge of the desert, and 500 to 600 meters back into it. The 
burials were made both in oblong pits and in rock-cut tombs. As 
there was no cliff at this point, the latter were made by quarrying 
out of the hardened gravel beds of the plain sunken forecourts some 
3 or 4 meters deep, the almost vertical backs of which were the tomb 
facades. Access to the main chambers from the forecourt was 
commonly through a row of rectangular openings in the facade, which 
thus had the effect of being a portico, and as secondary chambers 
were often cut from the sides of the courts their entrances often 
gave the latter the appearance of being surrounded by porticoes 
on three sides. 2 

Among the hundred or more tombs of this type there are several 
of very large size and three gigantic ones which go by the name of 
§aff among the natives and which are prominent features of the 

1 Hall and King. Egypt and Western Asia, p. 320, where they are dated as of the 
Ninth Dynasty. We have no definitely dated Theban sculpture as early as this for 
comparison, and must turn to Dendereh, where the sculpture of the whole Sixth to 
Eleventh Dynasty period is seen to be of an entirely different aspect. Lord Carnarvon 
found the bust of a very similar statue in a Mentuhotep II-II1 tomb overlooking the 
Deir el Bahri causeway, and this, I am inclined to think, is the date of the Mera statues 
and possibly also their finding-place. See Carnarvon and Carter, Five Years' Explora¬ 
tion, PI. XVIII. 

* Descriptions and plans of some examples are given by Petrie in Qumeh. Others 
lie open on the site or partially occupied by modern native houses. 
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Wilkinson, Lepsius, and Schweinfurth maps. 1 In spite of their 
enormous size and the fact that they were made to accommodate 
a great number of independent burials, these three largest tombs 
are essentially similar to the other rock-cut tombs of the site. They 
have the same sunken courts surrounded on three sides by the portico- 
like entrances of chambers, but in these three instances the courts 
are from 60 to 70 meters wide and from 5 to 7 meters deep, with 
enormous mounds of gravel from their cutting piled high on either 
side, and in length they have grown from the smaller, and propor¬ 
tionately short, courts to something more like avenues of approach 
leading to the tombs at their ends.* Regarded as avenues it is only 
natural to find that all three face south of east in the general direction 
from which they would have been approached in coming from the 
town of Thebes, while many of the smaller tombs are often oriented 
toward these three large ones, rather than to the points of the com¬ 
pass or the direction of the river. On the map (Fig. 1) the axes of 
two of these large tombs may be compared with the arrow pointing 
toward the heart of Eleventh Dynasty Thebes, which must have 
been between the Montu Temple and the Middle Kingdom Amon 
Temple at Kamak. 

It is natural to take these three gigantic tombs for those of the 
three great rulers of the middle period of the Eleventh Dynasty, a 
hypothesis which is confirmed by the fact that the stela of Intef I 
was discovered in the $aff to which I have given his name. The 
finding spot of the stela is most exactly described by Daressy 8 and 
has been pointed out to me by some of the older peasants who seemed 
to remember distinctly its recovery from a now abandoned sakkieh 
pit. Very little can be gained today from a superficial examination 
of the site and without a thorough excavation an intelligent restora¬ 
tion presents evident difficulties. 

In the description of the tomb of Intef I in the Abbot Papyrus the 
two definite facts are that there was a pyramid and a stela, but the 

i On the last map, one of them is called “Ssaft-el-diaba” and another “Ssaft-el- 

leben." The term faff ( 0 L 0 plural OjjLfi), a “row,” is descriptive of the “rows’ 
of tomb entrances around the courts and the “rows" of modern houses built in them. 

• The western faff is about 250 meters long; the modern Fadliyeh Canal cuts across 
the other two in such a way that their lengths cannot be determined. 

* Annalet, Xll, 65, n. 1. See x marked “stela" in the map. Fig. 1, above. 
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exact arrangement of the two appears to be left in some obscurity. 
One has little better fortune with the description of the tomb in his 
day given by Mariette in a letter to Birch : l 

La tombe oh la St&le a 6t6 trouv6e existe encore k Drah-abou ’ 1-neggah. 
Elle est situ6e plus prds du Nil que de la montagne et juste k la lisidre des 
terres cultiv£es. Elle consiste en une pyramide de briques crues qui n’a 
pas dh avoir plus d’une quinzaine de metres de base. Au centre et dans le 
massif de cette pyramide est une chambre dont le fond 6tait occup6 par le 
Sthle en question. Cette chambre avait une porte parfaitement visible du 
dehors, et dans l’antiquitl on la visitait par consequent quand on voulait. 



Fia. 3.—The tomb of Intel I. From the modern canal bank, looking up the axis of 
the sunken court. The finding-place of the Intef I Stela in 1882 was near the right fore¬ 
ground; on either side are seen the Arab houses in the entrances of tombs, and beyond, 
below the square house, mounds of ancient brick in front of the principal tomb facade. 


Mais ce qui 6tait cach6, c’est la chambre mortuaire proprement dite. 
La pyramide 6tant construite sur le roc f c’est dans le roc qu’a 6t6 creusde 
la tombe et que se trouve la chambre oh repose la momie. Je ne l’ai pas 
trouv6e. La pyramide, en effet, n’est pas orient4e. D’un autre c6t6 
l’entrSe du couloir qui conduit k la chambre peut se rencontrer au sud, au 
nord, k Test, k l’ouest, et m6me assez loin du monument. II faut dire aussi 
que ce qui reste de la pyramide se trouve enclave dans une propri6t6 par- 
ticuli&re. Je n’ai done pu faire sur la pyramide que des tentatives d’autant 
moins s4rieuses que je n’avais aucune r4gle pour me guider, ni aucun 
pr6c6dent k suivre.* 

i Trans. Soe. Bib. Arch., IV, 193. The tomb was already in a ruined condition when 
visited by the Ramesside inspectors 3,000 years ago (Pap. Abbot, II. 1. 9). 

* Additional details are given in Marietta's “Lettre 2k De Roug6," Revue Arch. (1880), 
II. 29: " .... la porte donnait accds dans une couloir qui lui-mdme conduisait Ik une 
chambre dans laquelle la momie a 6t£ d£pos6e" (a view he changed when he wrote to 
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Today there remain in the back part of the $aff court some mounds 
of decayed mud brick (behind the well in the center of Fig. 3) which 
seem to occupy the position of the pyramid, so far as can be judged. 
Now, returning to our conception of the §aff as an enormously 
enlarged portico tomb, the entrance to the burial chambers should 
be in the center of the back fagade of the court, in this case behind 
the pyramid and not beneath it, where Mariette so vainly searched. 
This brings us into a close parallel with types of tombs employed two 
or three generations later at Thebes—the royal tomb situated behind 
the pyramid at Deir el Bahri and the private tombs in the cemetery 
surrounding the latter, with small pyramid-roofed chapels at the 
bottom of the approaches, below and in front of the tomb doors. 
Following this line of reasoning we must suppose the pyramid of 
Intef I to have been one of very acute angle mounted on a rectangular 
base in which was the chamber door described by Mariette. 1 As 
the tomb entrances at the back of the court were those of the royal 
tomb, the entrances at the sides, either singly or in groups of two or 
more, were those of the tombs of such nobles or courtiers as were 
buried in immediate proximity to the king and did not have separate 
tombs outside. This much is fairly certain from the recovery of 
the fragments of Stela No. 13 above, in the tomb marked C in the 
adjoining §aff (Fig. 4). 

The westernmost $aff gives us no help in restoring the tomb type. 
It seems indeed to be unfinished, but there is a very suggestive feature 
in the easternmost, marked Intef II in Fig. 1. At the center of the 
back of the court there is a projecting fagade with a very noticeable 
batter and a row of tomb entrances descending into it on an angle 
(A-B in Fig. 4), contrasting with the walls on either side which rise 
almost vertically and are pierced with horizontal openings. Occu¬ 
pying the position it does in the center of the main fagade, this must 
mark the position of the royal tomb, in appearance strongly reminis¬ 
cent of the brick fagade of the tomb of Dagi. 2 There is a possibility, 

Birch); and in Maspero’s text to Monuments divert , p. 15: “Une porte s’ouvrait en face 
de la st&le et donnait accds & cette chapelle: les traces d'un cr6pi blanc sans peintures nl 
inscription d'aucune sorte 6taient encore visibles sur les mural lies.” 

» Compare the tombs in the familiar scenes of the Hathor cow descending from the 
Deir el Ba^ri cliff. The pyramids, commonly shown at the base of the cliffs as a char¬ 
acteristic of the locality, were very likely those of the great M.K. tombs in these cliffs. 

* Davies, Five Theban Tombs, Pi. XXIX. 
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which I advance with caution, that this projecting facade was the 
front of the platform on which stood the pyramid of Intef II and was 
thus the prototype of the platform on which stands the pyramid at 
Deir el Ba^ri. 

With the tomb of Intef I established by the discovery of his stela, 
I should assign the adjoining $aff to his son Intef II, for I have 
reason to believe, but no definite proof, that Stela No. 8 came from 
the tomb C of Fig. 4. This would leave the largest $aff, the unfin¬ 
ished one to the southwest, for the third king of the middle period, 



Pia. 4.—The tomb of Intef II. Prom the modern canal bank looking into the 
sunken court. Entrances to tombs, some occupied by modern houses, can be seen 
around three sides; A-B Is the projecting facade of the main tomb; C is the entrance 
to the tomb In which were found the stela No. 13 and possibly Stela No. 8. 

Mentuhotep I, and would fit in excellently with Petrie’s theory that 
the earliest private tombs occupied the north and eastern parts of 
the cemetery and the latest those south and west. 1 The tombs 
of the nomarchs of the first period should be looked for, then, some¬ 
where north of the tombs of Intef I and II. 

How late the southern end of the cemetery continued to be used 
is shown by the fact that some members of the richer classes were 
buried there in the reign of Mentuhotep III when the kings and most 
of the nobles were making their tombs at Deir el Bahri. Moreover 
it is practically certain that the poorer classes were still buried in this 

• Hoc Petrie. Qumth. pp. 2 IT. The only documentary dating he had was from the 
Eleventh Dynast >. but on arrhaeological ground* he believed some of the earliest burial* 
In ('cmetery "A" went bark to the Eighth Dynasty and the latest In *‘B“ down to tho 
Twelfth Dynasty. 
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part of the cemetery well into the Middle Kingdom, for there is no 
trace of them in the later Eleventh Dynasty cemeteries, and here, 
in his “ Cemetery B,” Petrie found pits as late as the Twelfth Dynasty. 
From the southern end of the Intef Cemetery these later burials 
spread to the other side of the mouth of the Valley of the Kings as 
far south as the site of the later Nebunnef Chapel, and here and there 
across the plain to the foot of Dra' Abu’l Naga. 

THE MENTUHOTEP II AND III CEMETERY 

We are much better off as regards published material for the 
next period of the Eleventh Dynasty Necropolis than we were for the 
beginning, or will be for the end. Some of the Middle Kingdom 
tombs overlooking the Ass&stf were opened by Lepsius; Maspero 
dug in the tombs of Dagi and Horhotep, and recently others have 
been cleared by Lord Carnarvon on the one side of the valley, and 
by the Metropolitan Museum on the other. Of the Mentuhotep 
Temple an important part, the Bab el Hosan, was discovered by 
Carter. Later the temple proper was found and cleared for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund by Naville and his collaborators who, 
however, fell into an error on the order of Mentuhotep II and Mentu¬ 
hotep III and who did not grasp the fact that the so-called “ ka - 
sanctuary ” behind the temple was in reality the tomb of the second 
of them. Borchardt afterward corrected these two points and 
finally, in the winter of 1912-13, the causeway was found and the 
clearing of it started by the Metropolitan Museum. 1 

With the change in the fortunes of the Theban dynasty, from 
that of petty kings in Upper Egypt only, to rulers of the whole 
country, there came a change in the location and character of the 
necropolis. Mentuhotep IPs ambitions were aroused to surpass the 
monuments of his predecessors, and he saw in the Ass&stf-Deir el 
Ba^ri valley a chance to employ the natural features of the land¬ 
scape to reproduce the $aff on a gigantic scale. A point at the base 
of the cliffs was chosen for the pyramid and tomb to which it was 
possible to construct, with the least cutting and filling, an avenue 
about 80 meters wide, leading from the direction in which one would 

i For the Bab el Uosan see Carter In Annalee, II, 201; for the temple see Naville, 
etc., Xlth Dyn. Temple at Deir el Ba^ari, and Borchardt. “Die Totentempel der Pyra- 
miden.” In Zeit. f&r Gesch. der Architektur, III, 82. For the short preliminary account 
of the finding of the causeway see the Bulletin of the Met. Mus. of Art, N. Y., IX, 12. 
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approach from the town at Kamak. 1 As yet it cannot be said 
whether this avenue started from a valley temple, but enough has 
already been found to show that it ascended from the cultivation 
between rows of tamarisk trees and of Osiride statues of the king, 
and boundary walls of limestone. 2 It was an open avenue rather than 
a roofed-in passage causeway of the Old Kingdom type, because the 
models on which it was planned were the elongated open courts of 
the saffs. The avenue ended at a large court, on the farther side 
of which stood a pyramid upon a raised platform that projected into 
the court, and which was fronted with a colonnade, at least by the 
reign of Mentuhotep III if not from the beginning. The members 
of the hartm of Mentuhotep II were buried under small mastabas, 
like shrines, on top of the platform behind the pyramid. Whatever 
else may have been in the original plan of Mentuhotep II was lost 
in the changes and enlargements made by Mentuhotep III when he 
constructed his tomb in the same monument. So extensive were 
these alterations that the name of Mentuhotep II was left on practi¬ 
cally nothing but the shrines, and as time went on the name of his 
successor became the only one associated witA the temple. On the 
top of the platform, around the pyramid, Mentuhotep III built a 
hall of columns, one wall of which was constructed right over the 
backs of the shrine-like tombs of the princesses. Behind the pyramid 
the platform was cut back into the cliff to make room for a peristyle 
court in which was the entrance to his tomb, and behind this again, 
a hypostyle hall in which was placed the altar for his cultus. 8 

» There Is no reason to suppose that there was any necropolis at this spot before the 
foundation of the temple, with which the name TPjjS must, therefore, have originated. 
See Hall in the Xlth Dyn. Temple, I. pp. 10-11, and Naville, ibid.. Ill, p. 1. If the 
orientation of the avenue to the general direction of Karnak had not been thought neces¬ 
sary, a better line for it would have been from its actual starting-point near the cultiva¬ 
tion to the site of the Hatshepsut Temple. By choosing this last point for the pyramid 
an economy in cutting and filling on the avenue could have been effected, but the line 
of the latter would not have approached so closely the direction of the town (see map. 
Fig. 1). The position of the pyramid and avenue was a compromise which had a 
curious effect on the axes throughout the entire structure. The axis of the avenue lies 
north of that of the court; the axis of the court lies north of that of the platform; and 
the axis of the platform lies north of that of the pyramid and the temple. 

* This was the plan as finished—probably by Mentuhotep III—but some such 
general scheme must have been in view from the beginning. 

* Borchardt's statement (op. cit., p. 83), that the “Totentempel liegt nicht vor, 
sondem um die Pyramide herum, ” does not exactly describe the case If there were two 
builders, as he believes. Mentuhotep Ill's temple really lies behind the pyramid, and 
where Mentuhotep II's temple may have been we cannot say. At least it did not include 
the hall of columns around the pyramid, for that is of the later reign. 
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The difficulty in understanding the Deir el Bahri Temple lies 
in the question of its plan and the location of its burial place in the 
Mentuhotep II period, the existence of which is demonstrated by 
the shrines. The logical place to expect the original tomb is behind 
the pyramid, if we follow the apparent precedent of the Intef I recon¬ 
struction above, but the tomb behind the pyramid seems to have 
belonged to the second building period. If we follow the possible 
precedent supplied by the Intef II tomb, with the pyramid on a 
platform at the back of the court, the burial chamber should then 
be entered from the court in front of the pyramid. A seeming justi¬ 
fication for this view is supplied by the Bab el Hosan, which is the 
tomb of a King Mentuhotep, 1 with its opening in the court on a line 
with the axis of the avenue, and its passage leading in such a direc¬ 
tion as to bring the burial chamber approximately under the pyra¬ 
mid. Borchardt has suggested that this is in fact the tomb of 
Mentuhotep II, but on the other hand it must be remembered that 
the tomb, although unplundered when found by Carter, contained 
no body, but only an empty coffin and a statue, wrapped in linen, 
of the king wearing the Sed Jubilee costume and the crown of the 
North. The question arises, therefore, as to whether this was an 
actual burial place arranged by Mentuhotep II for the reception of 
his body, which from unforeseen circumstances was buried elsewhere, 
or whether it was a tomb connected with the Sed Jubilee which his 
successor presumably celebrated in his thirtieth year. 2 

Whatever may have been the history of the Deir el Bahri Temple, 
there can be no doubt in my mind that the prototypes from which it 
was derived should be looked for in the §affs and not in the Old King¬ 
dom pyramid temples. Throughout the Eleventh Dynasty the 
Thebans clung to and developed local traditions, little influenced 
by the Memphite architecture which was probably still unfamiliar 
to them. 5 

1 Attempts to read any pronomen of the Mentuhotep whose name occurs on the 
furniture in the grave have proved unsuccessful. See Naville, A.Z., 1910, pp. 82 ff. 

* This suggestion has been made frequently, among others by Maspero, Guide, 1908. 
p. 99, and Petrie, Qurneh, p. 6, where a possible jubilee cenotaph of S-ankh-ka-re is 
described. 

* Almost all of the nine points of difference which Borchardt notes between the 
Mentuhotep Temple and the Memphite ones can be explained by reference to the Intef 
Cemetery. Other evidence that Upper Egypt was a more or less independent cultural 
area during the period between the Sixth and Twelfth dynasties is supplied by the 
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If we look on the Deir el Ba^ri Temple as a tremendously enlarged 
?aff, we can see another point of resemblance in the surrounding 
cemetery. Instead of the private tombs being clustered around the 
pyramid as at Gizeh, Abusir, or Lisht, they extend in two long rows 
on either side of the causeway like the tombs at the sides of the §aff 
courts. Within, and close around the temple, were the tombs of the 
women of the royal house. 1 Those cut high up on the slopes just 
under the cliffs facing the causeway were the tombs of the great 
nobles. Some of them had little chapels at the foot of the slope, 2 
and all of them had broad approaches like that of the temple itself, 
bounded by brick or stone walls, leading up to the entrance. Inside, 
a long, wide, and lofty corridor 3 ran to a square room from which 
descended the passage to the burial chamber. Some forty of these 
big corridor tombs which stand open today can be assigned to the 
cemetery of the Mentuhotep II—III Temple. On the north side 
of the causeway, starting at Deir el Ba^ri, there are thirteen in a row 
extending along the cliff to those of Meru and Horhotep (see Fig. 5). 
Beyond, in less regular order, are scattered those excavated by Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr. Carter, and below these, the tombs of the Intef 
and the somewhat later Mentuhotep of the Berlin Museum. 4 On 

coffins (see Mace and Winlock, The Tomb of Senebtisi [in press], p. 50). Even under 
Amenemhat I some trace of Theban influence persisted in his pyramid which was built 
upon a platform above the court in which his temple stood, but under Sesostris I the 
Memphite plan was readopted in its entirety (see Bull. Met. Mue. of Art, X, 2, suppl.. 
Pig. 3). 

1 For burials inside the inclosure see Xlth Dyn. Temple, I, p. 43. The tomb of a 
Queen Tmum in this vicinity is noted by Maspero, A.Z., 1883, p. 77, and Trois Annies 
de Fouillee, p. 134, and by Naville, Xlth Dyn. Temple, II, p. 3. Just outside, under the 
Hatshepsut Temple, are the tombs of Queen Neferu, discovered by Ebers in 1873 (see 
Maspero, Ree. Trov., Ill, 201, and Naville, A.Z., 1912, p. 14); and of Amenet. priestess of 
Hathor (see Daressy, Ree. Trav., XIV, 166, and Annalee, I, 141, and Lacau, Sarcophagee, 
28025). Naville takes the Queen Neferu as the mother of the much earlier Intef I. 
Aside from the question of date, the phrase , following the name of Intef I in several 
cases, is an epithet applied to Intef II also on Stela No. 7, and is therefore probably not 
the name of the mother in either case. 

3 One such has been found by Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Carter. 

* This corridor is the distinctive characteristic of the M.K. tombs at Thebes. Typical 
Empire tombs have a chamber just inside the entrance. 

* For Meru see Gardiner and Weigall, Topographical Catalogue, No. 240, and L.D., 
II, 148ccf, Text III, p. 241. The stela of a Meru of the reign of Mentuhotep III is in 
Turin, No. 1447. For Horhotep see Maspero. Trots Annies de Fouilles, p. 134, and Guide. 
Carnarvon’s tombs are described In Five Years' Explorations in Thebes, pp. 22 ff. The 
positions of the tombs of the Intef found by Lepsius and the Mentuhotep found by Pas- 
salacqua are mentioned in L.D., III, 242. The latter is described in Passalacqua, Cata¬ 
logue des antiquitts, pp. 117 and 144. 
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Delr el Bahrl Brick Pyramid Tomb of Meru 

Fio. 5. —Eleventh Dynasty tombs in the Deir el Bahri Cliff. In the right foreground are the pylons of Salte tombs, among which can 
be seen the small brick pyramid of Fig. 2. In the cliff above are the entrances to Eleventh Dynasty tombs with the walls of their 
approaches extending in diagonal lines down the talus slope. 
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the opposite side of the causeway, the tombs run from the western 
extremity of Sheikh Abd el J£umeh, along the crest of the hill to 
those of Dagi and Sebeknekht; 1 below these last there are two others 
on the level of the modern tourist road, and then the line continues 
along the north side of the foothill on which Mond’s house stands, 
to the Khdkheh. The largest tombs, at the upper end of the cause¬ 
way, overlooking the temple in the most desirable positions, belonged 
to the great nobles of the reigns of Mentuhotep II and III. The 
more easterly, smaller, and less well-situated tombs were those 
of the lesser people, or, like the Mentuhotep of Berlin, date from the 
slightly later period, about the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

THE MENTUHOTEP IV AND V CEMETERY 

So far we have been able to depend to a certain extent upon pub¬ 
lished excavations in tracing the location and character of the 
Eleventh Dynasty cemeteries, but I do not know of any description 
of tomb material from the Theban Necropolis, dated on documentary 
evidence to the last two reigns of the dynasty. 

It is known that as early as his second year, Neb-taui-re Mentu¬ 
hotep IV sent an expedition of 10,000 men out to the Wadi Ham- 
mamat to quarry stone for his sarcophagus, 2 and it is reasonable to 
suppose that he intended, at least, to construct a tomb for himself 
comparable to those of his predecessors, and that, even if he did not 
live to complete it, his successor S-ankh-ka-re Mentuhotep V would 
either have continued it, or would have started a new mausoleum for 
himself. I see no reason why we should suppose that these two 
kings were not buried in Thebes, 3 and therefore we ought to find 
traces of their tombs somewhere in this Necropolis. The Neb- 
hepet-re Temple at Deir el Ba^ri, its causeway, and the surrounding 
cemetery would have been the models followed, and something like 
them should be looked for. 

I believe that the remains of such a structure can be recognized 
just south of Sheikh Abd el J£umeh among the Middle Kingdom 

1 Both recently cleared by the Metropolitan Museum. The tomb of Dagi (Gardiner 
and Weigall. No. 103) Is described by Davies In Fite Theban Tombs (Arch. Survey. XLXI), 
pp. 28 ff. Of this series of tombs, that of Dagi alone has a portico facade, but it must 
not be supposed that this is an innovation suggested by the temple of Deir el Bahri, but 
rather as a continuation of the Intef Cemetery type of tomb. 

* B.A.R., I. || 451. 453. 

* As suggested by Naville, A.Z., 1910, p. 88. 
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Fia. 7.— Upper Ter. ace behind Sheikh Abd el Kurneh. The scale can be judged from the horseman—a mere speck In the shadow 
below the cliff on the right. A-B is the rock-cutting shown in detail in Fig. 0. 
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tombs which line both sides of the wadi that descends to the Rames- 
seum. Any one passing the German House in the direction of Deir 
el Medineh may have noticed a terrace about 7 or 8 meters high, 
and in places as much as 50 meters wide, cut along the entire south¬ 
west side of Sheikh Abd el I£umeh (see Fig. 6). If prolonged to the 
southeast, the line of the terrace should meet the cultivation edge 
near the south side of the Ramesseum, but on the lower ground 
behind the latter all trace of it is now lost. On the west side of 
Sheikh Abd el Kumeh (at C on the map, Fig. 1) the terrace is 
abruptly cut across by the water-course which descends from 
the north, but beyond it is continued by a similar terrace on 
the north side of a spur of the mountain. Both terraces ascend 
at a uniform slope of 1 in 25 to a point where the upper one 
ends in a level platform at the base of the cliff (see Fig. 7). 1 
They are not the results of natural erosion for even a superficial 
examination shows that they are artificial benches cut into the 
limestone of the hillsides and broadened with the chip quarried 
out. The artificial character of the whole formation is plainly 
evident in the even stratified layers of this chip, lying as they do 
at the angle of rest of dumped material (see Fig. 8). In the cutting 
and grading of these two terraces from 70 to 80 thousand cubic meters 
of limestone were moved, but even with the expenditure of this 
enormous effort the undertaking was never finished. On the Sheikh 
Abd el J£umeh terrace there remain isolated knobs of still unquarried 
rock; the cut sides of the terraces were never brought into absolutely 
regular line, and the water-course does not seem to have been filled 
across. That it was intended to fill the dry wadi—for I do not 
believe it would have occurred to them to construct a culvert—and 
bring the two terraces into alignment is shown by the rock-cutting 
in Fig. 9. The photograph was taken from the northwest end of the 
Sheikh Abd el Kumeh terrace looking across the water-course. The 
foreground to the right, “D,” is entirely artificial. “A” and “C” 
are the two sides of the upper terrace (see the same letters on the 
map, Fig. 1, and in Fig. 7) and “A”-“B” is the cutting where they 

1 The terraces are the shaded areas on the map above. Fig. 1. They are best studied 
on Sheets 20 and 31 of Baraize. Carte dee N ecropolee Thebainee, by following the 90-106 
and 112-116 meter contour lines. Sheet 19. which will show the top platform, is not yet 
published. 
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had begun to remove the spur of the mountain in order to bring the 
inner side of this upper terrace in line with the outer side of the lower 
terrace, and to provide material for filling the water-course. The 

whole locality remains just 
as the Eleventh Dynasty 
workmen left it, except for 
some slight erosion from 
infrequent rain storms, and 
in the photograph, Fig. 9, 
between A and B, one can 
see the little ridges of rock 
dividing the work of the 
ancient quarrymen one 
from another. 

So far as can be judged 
from their present state, 
these terraces must have been intended as parts of a causeway about 
1,200 meters long and 80 meters wide, leading up from the cultivation 
to the broad, level platform under the cliff. Comparison of these 
facts with Deir el Baliri immediately suggests that the platform was 
intended for an open court, a temple, pyramid, and royal tomb of 
the Neb-hepet-re type. The grading of the causeway having been 
left unfinished, there are naturally no structural traces of the avenue 
to be discovered, nor is it probable that any extensive remains of the 
pyramid and temple would be found on the platform for the same 
reason. At least there are no evidences of them on the surface, and 
in a small excavation conducted on this spot several years ago 
Mond found but one fragment of relief, but he did discover an 
Eleventh Dynasty tomb with six small pits in front of it, at the 
back of the platform, under the foot of the cliff. 1 The tomb consists 
of a sloping passage leading to a lined chamber with a gabled roof, 
and while it does not seem to have been actually a king’s tomb, it 
must have been that of a personage of the high rank of those buried 
beside Mentuhotep III in his hypostyle hall. So much is in close 
conformity with the Neb-hepet-re type that I believe that the royal 
tomb, which would have been the first part of the structure finished, 

1 See Mond In Annalet, VI, 77. 



Fio. 8.—Diagrammatic section of the Sheikh 
Abd el Rurneh Terrace, showing the rock¬ 
cutting on the left and the stratified chip heaps 
on the right. 
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is very likely near by, buried under the debris fallen from the cliff, 
at the back of the platform. 

To sum up, southwest of Sheikh Abd el Kumeh we appear to 
have the beginnings of another structure of the Mentuhotep Deir el 
Ba^ri type—a broad avenue leading up to the site of ft mortuary 



Fio. 9.—Rock-cutting on the Upper Terrace. Taken from the upper end of the 
Sheikh Abd el Rurneh terrace, of which D is part. A-B is the rock-cutting where the 
quarrymen were removing the spur of the hill, and B-C part of the already completed 
terrace. Between A and B can be seen the ridges of rock left by each workman 
between his cutting and his neighbor's. 

temple where burial places of the Eleventh Dynasty have already 
been found. Further similarities are furnished by the surrounding 
cemetery in a remarkably clear manner, for from some as yet unex¬ 
plained reason this section of the Theban necropolis was occupied 
only during the Eleventh Dynasty, the few tombs in it were never 
altered, and no later ones added, and the whole landscape, even to the 
original chip heaps of the early quarrymen, was left undisturbed and 
unchanged except by nature. 
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Corridor tombs of the Eleventh Dynasty type face down on the 
temple site and on the causeway just as they do at the Neb-hepet-re 
Temple. Starting high up on the northern spur which bounds the 
circus chosen for the temple platform, there are three large tombs. 1 
Immediately opposite, on the westernmost point of Sheikh Abd el 
]£umeh, there begins a line of about a dozen others cut just under 
the crest of the hill all along its southwestern side as far as the present 
inclosure wall of the Service des Antiquit6s, and within the inclosure, 
directly below the highest point of the hill, there is a very large 
portico tomb facing east, parallel with the causeway.* This and 
another large tomb of similar plan across the causeway on the eastern 
side of Kumet Murra'i 3 are very likely the tombs of Wazirs like 
Dagi. Near the Coptic monastery on top of Kumet Murra'i and 
westward along the northern slope of the hill, there are unfinished 
courtyards, and in the low-lying hill north of Deir el Medlneh three 
tombs of the corridor type. Finally, high up on the spur of the 
mountain in which the upper terrace is cut, there are three tombs 
south of the temple platform, corresponding, to the first three which 
we described on the north. All of these tombs conform to the types 
of the Mentuhotep II—III Cemetery. If, as seems to be the case, 
they present some modifications in plan, such can only be determined 
after a more detailed study of them than I have made. Even going 
through them hastily, though, one can see that the majority were 
never finished and that when work was abandoned on the temple and 
its causeway, it was stopped on the private tombs as well. Thus 
on the Kumet Murra'i side only the forecourts were begun in some 
cases; the corridors of others on Sheikh Abd el I£umeh were cut in 
only a few meters and were then left so incomplete that they never 

» Two were found by Daresay In 1895 and described in the Annalee, II, 133. See 
Baralze, Carte, Sheet 9. See also the article by Mond, Annalee, VI, 77, where an account 
is given of the clearing of a large “court" below Daresay’s tombs. In reality this "court” 
is the lower end of the causeway belonging to the tombs above. 

t This tomb is about the largest in Sheikh Abd el gurneh, and is a landmark even 
from across the river, but being undecorated it is not numbered in Gardiner and Weigall. 
It is shown on their PI. Ill, A-B 1; on Baraize. Carte dee Necropolee, it is at the joining 
point of Sheets 20-21-31-32; and in Fig. 6 of this article it is seen at the top of the hill. 
There is a possibility that other tombs in the neighborhood may be Eleventh Dynasty— 
e.g., those marked " Salim Abou Senoun ” and " Abdelrassoul Ahmed ” on the Baraize map. 

•Baraize, Carte, Sheet 53, Tomb 9, "Ahmet" and "All Chiml." His map shows 
the very characteristic M.K. plan of the subterranean parts. 
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could have been used as burial places, and the portico of the big tomb 
on the latter hill was only partially quarried out. 

The fact that this temple and the surrounding cemetery were 
never finished is important for dating them. It must have commonly 
happened whenever a king died that many of his courtiers , tombs 
were still unfinished, but it is only natural to suppose that they would 
not have been abandoned, even if the owners took service with the 
new king, providing the latter kept the same capital and constructed 
his tomb in the neighborhood of that of his predecessor. Thus some 
of the nobles who began their tombs in the Intef Cemetery, probably 
in the reign of Mentuhotep I, retained them even after the royal 
cemetery was moved to Deir el Bahri by Mentuhotep II, and were 
buried in. the old cemetery even as late as the reign of Mentuhotep 
III. Conditions here in the cemetery we have just been describing, 
however, are totally different, for we have signs of a wholesale 
abandonment of the unfinished private tombs on the death of the 
king. The dead king’s successor, we must suppose therefore, was 
not buried at Thebes and the obvious conclusion is that the temple 
and tombs were in course of construction at the death of S-ankh-ka-re 
Mentuhotep V when Amenemhat I moved the capital to Lisht, 
started his pyramid there, and was followed by the majority of the 
Theban nobles. 

This hypothesis leaves Neb-taui-re Mentuhotep IV alone, of all 
the Eleventh Dynasty kings, without a known tomb. To disregard 
the hypothesis and make him sole builder of the temple would leave 
no explanation of the abandonment of the cemetery, unless we sup¬ 
posed S-ankh-ka-re moved the capital before Amenemhat I. Of 
this we have no evidence. On the other hand there is no trace of any 
other late Eleventh Dynasty royal tomb in Thebes, so far as I can 
see, except that of Deir el Ba^iri and this one of Sheikh Abd el 
IJurneh, 1 and as there is nothing to make us suppose that Neb-taui-re 

1 The only piece of work at Thebes I know of, comparable to the safft and the two 
causeways, is the rock-cutting between Kurnet Murra'i and the cultivation, but its 
shape does not suggest the Eleventh Dynasty royal tombs. From northeast to southwest 
it is certainly more than 300 meters long, and may be as much as 450 meters if, as I 
believe, it can be traced to Baraize’s Triangulation Point 71 (see his Sheets 53-54-61). 
At the north end it is at least 90 meters wide. The material excavated from it has been 
dumped behind it on the northeast end of Kurnet Murra'i, where it forms the long arti¬ 
ficial tongue of gravel on which the German House is built. At present we can only say 
that the cutting is earlier than the Nineteenth Dynasty when the temples of Merenptah 
and Tausert were built in it (Petrie, Six Temples, p. 13, noted it was earlier than Tausert). 
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was buried in the former, it is likely that he was buried in the latter. 
He probably had already begun work on this temple at the time of 
his Hammamat expedition when he sent for granite for his sarcoph¬ 
agus, and, hs he probably died soon after, his successor S-ankh-ke-re 
Mentuhotep V, following the precedent of Mentuhotep III who con¬ 
tinued building the temple of Mentuhotep II, carried the work on 
until his death when, still unfinished, it was abandoned. 

TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH DYNASTY CEMETERY 

The history of the Necropolis after the removal of the capital to 
Lisht and the establishment of the royal cemeteries in Middle Egypt 
is briefly told. Thebes remained the principal town of Upper Egypt 
and the wealth of the local notables who remained there must have 
been assured as long as the aggrandizement of the temples of Amon 
was an object of royal solicitude. If anything, the private tombs 
increased in size. At least one at the beginning of the Twelfth 
Dynasty—Number 60, that of Intef Aker—was cut high up in the 
eastern face of Sheikh Abd el ]£urneh. Another burial of about the 
same date, the Mentuhotep of Berlin, was found toward the lower 
end of the Neb-hepet-re avenue, and from this time on, through the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth dynasties, while the Neb-hepet-re Temple 
was under the patronage of the reigning kings, the heart of the 
Necropolis was at the foot of the causeway, spreading northward 
along the plain. 1 Here there were no hillside tombs as in the two 
Mentuhotep cemeteries. Although the subterranean parts of the 
tombs were of the corridor types of the latter part of the Eleventh 
Dynasty, the cemetery as a whole seems to have reverted to the 
general appearance of the Intef Cemetery. The principal tombs 
had enormous forecourts and portico facades sunk in the plain, and 

i One portico tomb of this cemetery has been found on the south side of the causeway 
(see Bull. Met. Mue ., IX, 16 ff.) and a few smaller tombs of the period were scattered 
along the first terrace of the desert plain as far south as the sites later occupied by the 
Thotmes III Temple and the Ramesseum (see Welgall in Annate*, VII, 127, and plan VIII, 
256, and Quibell, The Rameeaeum, pp. 3-5). The majority have been found by Lord Car¬ 
narvon and Mr. Carter on the north side, from the site of the Hatshepsut valley temple to 
the “Mandara”—the area covered by the words “XII-XIII Dyn. Cemetery” on Fig. I 
(see Five Years ’ Explorations at Thebes, pp. 50-51-54-64, etc.). Since the publication 
of their book they have found a number of important new tombs. The finding-places 
of the early M.K. coffin of Sebek-o in Berlin (see Steindorff, Qrabfunde), and the Cairo 
coffins 28028, -20, and -30, are unknown. Daressy tells me that the dealer from whom 
these last were bought said they came from Deir el Bahri, but Lacau in the Sarcophages 
sees reason to believe there may be some mistake and that they may not have come from 
Thebes at all. 
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the secondary burials and those of the poorer classes were in oblong 
pits oriented nearly north and south, scattered along the plain at 
the base of Dra* Abu’l Naga northward until they mingled with those 
of the Intef Cemetery itself. 

A NOTE ON THE ABBOT PAPYRUS 

The order in which the royal tombs appear in the report of the 
inspectors probably represents the order in which they were visited. 
The most important tomb, and also the most difficult of access, that 
of Amenhotep I up on the Dra f Abu’l Naga hill, was examined first 
and having been found intact it was entered in the report with its 
position stated as “ north of the House of Amenhotep (L.P.H.) of 
the Garden.” 1 The party then descended the hill, crossed the mouth 
of the Valley of the Kangs and the plain in an easterly direction, and 
examined the tomb of Intef I, the position of which was entered by 
the scribe as “ north of the House of Amenhotep (L.P.H.) of the 
Court.” Here another temple must be intended surely, for the tomb 
of Intef I was nearer east than north from the temple of Amenhotep 
I and there is no reason to suppose the same temple would appear 
under two names in the same document, or that “north,” used so 
exactly once, would be used so inaccurately the second time. The 
“Temple of Amenhotep of the Court,” therefore, must have been 
in the cultivation on some road leading from the river to the Necrop¬ 
olis. The tomb of Intef I having been inspected, the party turned 
west, recrossed the valley mouth, and examined seven more pyramids 
in the plain below Dra' Abu’! Naga, we must suppose in the order 
in which they are entered in the proc&s-verbal. They then went 
up the Hatshepsut avenue to Deir el Ba^ri to inspect the tomb of 
Mentuhotep III which, the scribe records, “is in Zeseret”—i.e., a 
different part of the Necropolis from that in which the last preceding 
tomb was found by the inspectors. The fact that only two Eleventh 
Dynasty tombs were inspected leads us to suppose that they were 
the only ones kept up at the end of the Theban Empire, and affords 
another example of the veneration in which the memories of Intef I 
and Mentuhotep III were held by their remote descendants. 

* The discovery of the tomb by Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Carter (see Jour. Eg. Arch., 
1. 216) in Dra' Abu’l Naga directly north of the mortuary temple of Amenhotep I con¬ 
firms Spiegelberg’s identification of the latter with the “House of Amenhotep of the 
Garden" (Zwei Btitrdge , p. 1). 
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By J. Dyne ley Prince 
C olumbia University, New York 

A certain amount of linguistic material which is undoubtedly 
Hittite has been found in the cuneiform documents by Professor 
Friedrich Delitzsch, who has published this new contribution to our 
knowledge of the Hittite language in his Sumerisch-A kkadisch- 
Hettitische Vokabularfragmente. 1 This is by far the most important 
addition to this interesting and obscure field, as he presents to us for 
study twenty-six fragments of clay tablets, on which are three-column 
vocabularies, respectively of Sumerian, Babylonian, and Hittite 
words. This is a most significant discovery, as we have been hitherto 
compelled to rely on unilingual Hittite cuneiform texts which have 
naturally called forth a large conjectural literature. Of course, 
as is known to all serious scholars, all attempts to decipher the Hittite 
hieroglyphic inscriptions have resulted in a maze of contradictions and 
doubtful surmises. 

That this non-Sumerian, non-Semitic material in the inscriptions 
published by Delitzsch is really Hittite is amply shown by its 
similarity to the material on two unquestionably Hittite connected 
texts, as yet unpublished, but on view in the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum at Constantinople (Delitzsch, p. 30, n. 1). Furthermore, 
this is undoubtedly the same idiom as that given by Knudtzon 
(Arzawabriefe , 1911); R. Campbell Thompson, “Hittite Clay Tablets 
from Asia Minor,”* PSBA , XXXII, 1910, p. 192 (PI. XXV); also 
by Sayce, “Hittite Cuneiform Tablets from Boghaz Keui, JR AS, 
1907, pp. 913-21; ibid., 1908, pp. 985-91; ibid., 1909, pp. 963-80 
(also PSBA, XXIX, 1907, pp. 91-100).* 

i Berlin, 1914, Kttnlgllche Akademle der Wissenschaften. 

* Cited as Thompson, a and b. 

* Cf. Theophilus G. Pinches, “Notes from the Fragments of Hittite Cuneiform 
Tablets from Yuzgat, Boghaz Keui,“ Liverpool Annale, III, 1910, pp. 99-106 (Pis. 
XXVI-XXVIII); A viatic Society Monographe, XI, 1907: the Tablet fr6m Yuzgat. 
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In the following treatise I have reproduced the linguistic material 
given by Delitzsch and some of that given by Knudtzon, with a 
considerable amount of additional independent commentary of my 
own, bearing directly on the characteristics of this Hittite idiom. 1 

PHONETICS 

In addition to the material cited by Delitzsch (p. 31), it may be 
observed that a and u appear interchangeably, as iStamaSSuwar 2 and 
iitumaSSuwar; perhaps also in baltanaS and baUanui , although this 
may indicate a case-change (see below, “The Noun”). Delitzsch 
points out (p. 32) that e and i also interchange, as ueSuri and uiSuri , 
and that u is constantly used for w as in the verbal ending -uar 
(= war ), passim. Note also kuiS; kuid; uanki; uesi$ y etc. Dis¬ 
traction seems to occur in xar-zakiuwar and xuwar-zakiuwar , while 
a genuine reduplication of the root is apparent in andxul-iawar, and 
perhaps likewise in xixin-ganiawar, which latter word may have 
been originally onomatopoetic: xin-xin-ganiawar 'shout, rejoice/ 

THE NOUN 

Unfortunately many Hittite nouns are expressed only by ideo- 
grams+the nominative ending $ (see “List of Elements and Roots,” 
below), so that, while the meanings are in many instances perfectly 
clear, we are unable to fix the values for some of the most common 
substantives such as 'king, man,’ etc. 

The noun in the nominative case is certainly indicated by the 
suffix S (-ai, -i$ y -u$; see List), which, however, is clearly not a 
purely nominative ending in the Indo-Germanic sense, but rather 
an indicating case like the Georgian-maw-case. This is demonstrated 
by the fact that the Hittite -$* is repeated in the compound: ,u 
xalugataUa&mi$ 'my messengers,’ and that this -& also follows the 
plural combination, i.e., stands after the plural sign, which is un¬ 
fortunately always ideographically represented; viz., DINGIR+ 

11 have endeavored to indicate each case where Delitzsch has come to the same con¬ 
clusion in connection with the linguistic structure which I have reached. 

* For each Hittite word, see below in the Glossary or in the list of formative elements 
and roots. 

* The ending i was also used for the nominative in Mitanni (cf. Bork, Mitanni 
Sprache, p. 46). 
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plural sign+-oJ ‘gods/ We do not know how this language indi¬ 
cated the plural, unless perhaps in some cases by cf. Arzawa, a, 
5: bi-ib-bi-it-mi ‘for my chariots' (?), as this is the only word of the 
series. Arzawa, a, 1-6, which shows no ideographic plural sign. 
It may, therefore, be conjectured that bibbit-mi is a fully spelled- 
out plural. It is interesting to notice that the plural element was 
inserted also between the noun and the possessive pronominal 
suffix, as Arzawa, a, 3: U+plural sign+mi ‘for my houses'; 
ZMAf+plural sign+mi ‘for my wives'; TUR+plursl sign+mi 
‘for my children,' etc. 

The accusative or, at least, the oblique case seems to have been 
indicated by -n, 1 which was recognized first by Knudtzon, Arzawa, 
a, 20: xalugaiallanmin ‘my messenger' (acc.); 12: zalugatallaUin 
(=an4in) ‘thy messenger' (acc.). Note that this -n is repeated, 
similarly to the nom. $ mentioned above, within the compound 
word; a very un-Aryan phenomenon. 

There are several formative endings by means of which substan¬ 
tives were made, viz., -anza; -eiiar; -atar; -watar; -araz; -garaz 
(see List), but many nouns appear without distinctive endings 
(Delitzsch, p. 35). 

It is probable that there was no real distinction between ad¬ 
jectives and nouns, so far as endings were concerned; cf. xuwappai 
‘bad'; t valkiUarai ‘strong.' Furthermore, the genitive relation 
seems to have been expressed by pure apposition as KUR-dS kar - 
be$$ar ‘the entirety ( karbe$$ar ) of the land' ( KUR-d$) t III, 41* 
(Delitzsch, pp. 35-36). Similarly, the adjective preceded the noun, 
as ITU-d$huSfan ‘monthly wage,' IX, 1, 30. 

For the dative relation, see “Pronouns," below. 

A very curious and distinctly un-Aryan peculiarity seems to 
present itself in the formation, or at least indication, of the feminine 
adjective by the prefix GUN, in GUN trattiJ$araJ = Babylonian 
16 turn, fem. of 16'u ‘strong.' It is not probable that Hittites 
made any distinction between masculine and feminine grammatically, 
but when it became necessary to denote a feminine word, they used, 

* The ending -* wms also used for the accusative in Mitanni. but might be omitted 
(Bork. op. oil., p. 46). 

* These are references to Delitxsch's texts, pp. 8-30. 
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after the fashion of many modem agglutinative languages, 1 a dis¬ 
tinctive word meaning ‘female.’ This GUN, the Hittite pronun¬ 
ciation of which we know nothing about, meant ‘heavy, gravid,’ and 
hence ‘female.’ It probably was only employed in this combination, 
to show the Hittite student that Babylonian 161 u m was feminine 
and that walkiSSarai in this particular instance meant ‘a strong 
female.’ My reason for arriving at this conclusion is that, if Hittite 
really had had a feminine, we should expect a difference in termina¬ 
tion rather than a prefix in apposition. 

PRONOUNS 

There are as yet no instances of separable personal pronouns, but 
the possessive suffixes occur IX, 1, 23-28 (see below, Glossary, 
ku$&an). It is perfectly clear that the elements of the 1, 2, and 3 
persons respectively are -m, -4, and It will be observed that 
kvManimi , kvManiti , and kvMani&i are used for Babylonian 
ana itia, ana itika, and ana itiSu ‘for my wage, for 
thy wage,’ and ‘for his wage,’ respectively. Delitzsch, p. 40, 
calls attention to the probable dative force of the final i-vowel of 
these suffixes, inasmuch as the Babylonian equivalent is in the dative 
with ana. But how are we to account for the form lu xalugatal - 
laSmii, which, as shown above, appears to be a nominative form 
meaning ‘my messenger’ (Delitzsch, p. 40), and not ‘for my mes¬ 
senger’? In this form the i-vowel is shown just as much as in 
kuiSanimi , -t7i, -i&. Furthermore, it is clear that in the equations: 
SitraS eman fcti££an=ana itikunu ‘for your wage’; abi enzan 
ku$San =ana itiSunu ‘for their wage,’ and amel kuS$an =ana 
i t i n i ‘for our wage,’ there is no apparent dative sign, a fact which was 
noticed also by Delitzsch, p. 33. How then, in the face of these facts, 
may we predicate that the i-vowel is necessarily a dative indication ? 
On the other hand, it is not reasonable to suppose that ku$Sanimi } 
kuSSaniii , kuSSaniSi are simple direct statements ‘my wage, thy 
wage, his wage,’ and that the i-vowel may not have had any specific 
inflectional force, because in Arzawa, a, 3-6, we find a series of what 
are very evident dative uses of the pronominal suffix: kat-ti-mi 

1 Cf. in Osmanll erkek ‘male,’ used before both human and animal names, as erkek 
artlan ‘male lion’; qyt 'female,' before human names alone, as qyt qarddi 'sister'; diii 
'female,' before animal names alone, as diii arslan 'lioness,' etc. 
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DMQ-dn E- pi. -mi, DAM - pi. -mi, TUR - pi. -mi, lu ME&- gal-gal-dS , 
ZAJ3- pi. -mi, imer}1 KUR-RA - pi. -mi, fri-ifc-di-i^-mi, KUR-KUR- 
pl. -mi; kdn-an-da xuman DMQ^in ‘for myself (fcoZ- ?) may it be well; 
for my houses, for my wives, for my children, for my nobles, for my 
troops, for my horses, for my chariots (see above); for all of them 
together may it be well.’ There can be no doubt of the prepositional 
force of the mi-element in this passage. On the other hand, we find 
nu-mu, Arzawa, a, 25: ‘for me’ (nu = prep.), if the i-vowel were an 
oblique sign we should expect nu-mi; cf. -mu also, a, 18; b, 10, 12, 
21. In view of these seemingly contradictory examples, it were 
best to await more light from new inscriptions before arriving at a 
definite conclusion as to oblique relations in Hittite. 

It will be noted that the pronoun of the 1 p. pi. is arnel , which 
seems to have no connection with the m-element of the 1 p. sing. 
Similarly, JuraJ, evidently a noun Sur with the nom. ending -di } 
denotes the 2 p. pl.+what may be a pronominal plural enzan , which 
occurs also with abi enzan ‘they/ I see in a-nz-el and e^nz-an the 
same element nz which appears in the abstract noun formative 
a-nz-a (see above). The only difficulty is to place the first personal 
element in anzel , which may appear in the final 1(1). Abi in abi 
enzan ‘they’ is clearly the 3 p. pi. element. 

THE VERB 

Delitzsch calls attention (p. 36) to the infinitive -#ar which is 
common to a number of verbs (for full discussion, see below, List). 
A number of verbs appear as compounds with a carrier as, in the List 
below, s.v. -kunuwar; -dauwar; -appatar; -amuwar (see also bartau- 
war). This is a phenomenon seen also in the Turkic idioms, as in 
Osmanli the countless number of compounds with etmek especially; 
as tahsU etmek ‘study’; imtihdn etmek ‘examine,’ etc. The same 
phenomenon appears, however, in modern Persian gum kardan ‘lose,’ 
etc. See below (List) also on an-da t both as a prefix and as a possible 
insert. Delitzsch (p. 37) is clearly right in classifying EGIR-pa 
as a similar verbal auxiliary (see List). That infixation was peculiar 
to Hittite verbs is evident from the -ki- and - kud - elements, on 
which see List. Similar to this may be cited the well-known Osmanli 
infixes: reflexive; dir = causative; iZ = passive; me = negative, 
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etc. Unfortunately, our knowledge of Hittite is as yet too frag¬ 
mentary to know the exact force of -hi- and -hud-, although they 
may be reflexive. 

One very interesting point which has been overlooked by 
Delitzsch is the addition of the prefix parSuS (* Delitzsch Vocab.: 
panSuSt) to the verb-root, to give the imperfective or perhaps 
frequentative effect: KASKAL-dS=a,la.kt\im ‘going, the act of 
going,’ but panSuS KASKAL-dS=& 1 kakatum ‘the act of going 
constantly.’ I see in p-anSuS the formative participial p, seen also 
in -pdn (List)~p+the frequent participial -on, for full discussion 
of which see List below. 

The negative was expressed almost constantly by tl-td, which 
is clearly the Babylonian negative. On the other hand, naita occurs 
as probably the genuine Hittite negative (see Glossary)— the nega¬ 
tive n(a)+adverbial ta—da (see -da, List). Note that Segganza — 
‘strong,’ but niSugianza** ‘old.’ Can there be a negative n(i) in 
this compound = ‘not strong’ ( Sugianza ), a variant of Segganza (see 
Glossary, s.v. niingianza ) ? 


PARTICLES 

As to prepositional elements we are comparatively certain only as 
to nu- (List), which occurs also with nu-mu, Arzawa, a, 25: nu-mu 
‘for me’(?). The adverbial do as in xumdn-da should be noted 
here (List, s.v. -da , and Glossary, s.v. xumdn). 

It will be apparent from the material just cited, as well as from 
the analysis of the language in the following List and Glossary, that 
Hittite was almost certainly an agglutinative language. We find, 
for example, in connection with roots, that these are clearly recogniz¬ 
able in several instances, and that they usually either precede or are 
infixed in the word-compound; see List, s.v. al - op-; gan (1) and (2); 
dui-; xal-; zap-; xar-; the infix -tax-; me-; nax-; Sal-; was-, and za-. 
Prefixes are freely used also, both to round out the roots as in the case 
of x (cf. al - and xal -), k ( kallaratia), and S (cf. al - and Sal), and also 
to create verbal compounds, as in the case of or-; watar- 
iS- (also suffix), and waU (cf. List). The infixes hi 
already been discussed above, and it may be supposed that these 
were by no means the only infixations which Hittite made use of. 
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Finally in this connection, the language made use of many suffixes, 
as -ae$; -an; -anza; -araz; -dS; -atar; -da; -eS; -eiSar; ~(g)araz; 
-gatal; -id; -nu-war; -pdn; -tar; -yar; -u$; -war , and watar , for 
full discussion of which cf. List. Then, too, the suffixation of the 
pronominal elements -m, - 1 , -S is distinctly an agglutinative 
peculiarity. 1 

Knudtzon followed by Bugge and Torp tried to show that this is 
an “ Anatolian ” Indo-Germanic idiom, possibly connected with 
Balto-Slavic(?), but such an assumption can only be based on the 
wildest sort of conjecture. For example, the presence of m, t , and 
$ for the 1, 2, and 3 pronominal possessive suffixes by no means 
implies an Indo-Germanic stem, as Ugric also shows similar elements 
in its pronouns; note the Ugric verbal suffixes 1 p. -m: Magyar: 
also-m ‘I sleep'; Wogul: minne-m ‘I go'; Wotjak: kulo-m ‘I die'; 
2 p. Finnish: mene-t ‘thou goest'; Cheremissian: ula-t ‘thou 
art'; Mordvinian: kuli-t ‘thou didst die'; 3 p. -s: Esthonian: sen; 
Lappish: son; Syrjenish: si, sy ‘they, he' (Jos. Szinnyei, Finnisch- 
Ugrische Sprachwissenschaft, pp. 112, 148-50). This resemblance 
would be but a slight thread on which to base a comparison with 
Hittite, and yet Bugge and Torp (Knudtzon, Arzawa-Briefe, pp. 98 
and 108 ff.) cite even more fanciful similarities between the Arzawa 
material and Indo-Germanic. It is only proper to state that Knudt¬ 
zon has since that time changed his view as to the relation of Hittite 
with Aryan (Delitzsch, p. 41, quoting Otto Weber, Anmerkungen zu 
Knudtzon 1 s El-Amarna Tafeln , p. 1074). Furthermore, the fact 
that the forms kuiS , evidently relative, kuid, adverbial, ‘how'= 
relative fcu+adverbial id; e-eS-sd-i, e-eS-tu, eSuwar, as parts of the 
verb ‘to be' ( =warSi; Glossary), and natta ‘not/ occur in Hittite is 
not a sufficient reason for supposing that we have in this language 
an Indo-Germanic variant, any more than Hittite xalanta ‘head' 
would justify a connection with Slavic glava. The known vocabulary 
of Hittite as herein presented does not show any clear relationship 
with Aryan, 2 nor do the scanty but clear grammatical forms indicate 

1 The suffixation in modern Persian of the pronominal elements -m, -t, ~6 respectively 
for the 1, 2, and 3 persons is a tendency toward agglutination which is unusual in Aryan 
idioms. 

1 Professor Bloomfield in American Journal of Philology, XXV, in his able paper on 
the language of the Arzawa letters, has also reached this conclusion. 
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that we have in Hittite other than an agglutinative idiom of a poly¬ 
synthetic character. This is amply demonstrated in the root- 
formation and also in the method of making word-compounds. 
Chance similarities should not be cited to prove the linguistic posi¬ 
tion of this interesting, but, as yet, little-known language. Equally 
fruitless is a search for relationship between Hittite and Mitanni, 
as a comparison between Bork’s Mitanni vocabulary in his Mitanni 
Sprache and this Hittite word-list will satisfactorily demonstrate. 
We must be content for the present with the thesis* that we have in 
Hittite a polysynthetic agglutinative idiom of unknown relationship, 
but whose systems of word-formation and grammatical structure are 
beginning to become clear to us. For this reason the comment on 
the material in the following List and Glossary is limited to the Hittite 
vocabulary exclusively, no attempt being made to draw comparisons 
with other idioms. 

LIST OF FORMATIVE ELEMENTS AND ROOTS 
A 

-a-eb; abstract ending; mekk-deb; iaiirdeb. 

ax; apparently the common root in araxanta and waxnuwar . In nax- 
baraz there may be another ax-root. 

-aZ/an-; is this identical with -a/an/- respectively in baUanab ‘side’ and 
xalanta ‘head’? 

-a/- seems to denote size; b-aUdeb and k-allaratta. Cf. So/-. 

-alu-b; same root as in idalub ‘bad’ and tattalub-hi-uwar ‘loosen’?. 
an-; or -an is a very common element. It appears as a prefix, for 
example, in anda~; an-tuxbatar; an-nanuwar; an-karpangarzi; anzel; as 
an infix in aebantiauar( ?) and bippanduwar , bippandanzi; as a suffix in the 
p-an element ( q.v .) seen in uizzapan; also probably in eman, nubban , xumdn , 
enidian , xarwabibedan, ueburian , etc.; in verbs —participle. 

anda is a very common element, probably of transitive force, as in anda- 
gaimpauwar; anda-waxnuwar; andaAarvbbuar; andartamuwar; anda - 
xapatiawar; anda-abbanti-awar (cf. Delitzsch, p. 37, and see below, EGIR-pa). 
It is possible, however, that this anda appears as an insert and suffix; as 
probably in d&bant-iawar and in the form -an/a- in araxanta and possibly 
also in ibt-anta-war. Anda seems to be compounded of an -f the same 
do-element seen in xumAn-da, and perhaps in da-me-da (q.v.), and see anz t 
anza. 

anz is apparently in the compounds al~\c-anza4ar; ar-anza-m; xap- 
anz-uwar. It is doubtful whether this is the same anza which appears in a 
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great number of nouns as a formative; cf. nihugianza; hakkianza; watar- 
naxxanza; xarhallanza; ha-a-anza; ziantamanza; xamanza(=xarranza t ); 
hegganza; turiama; iddanza; a-a-anza; dudduwanza; hipanza, VAT. 6175; 
ndhturianza, VAT. 6693. This am, anza seems to contain the same element 
as enz-an (see Glossary). It probably bad a demonstrative indicative force. 

ap(b)-; apparently the root of appatar; xapatiawar; xapanzuwar; 
xabbuwaldsxdh. Note that appatar forms a compound in kurwr-appatar . 

ar-; a common prefix; arauwanih; aranzaha; araxzanda; ariaz-e&ar; 
arballimi; ar-kammah; arkuwar; amuwar. It seems to be the main element 
of w-ar ( q.v .). As a suffix, cf. zakk-ar; Sl-ar ‘horn/ III, 44. See -atar; 
-e&kar, -war. 

-araz; possibly the suffix of nax-h-araz and duk-g-araz. 

-d$, passim. Delitzsch regards it as the nominative suffix, the char¬ 
acteristic of which, however, is plainly $ (q.v.). For full list, see Delitzsch, 
pp. 34-35. 

-atar (w-atar); noun ending: antuxs-atar; ihuwanidwatar. Cf. also 
alwanzatar , appatar. This must contain the same element as -ar, -tar. See, 
however, water-. 

B 

bar-; is this a prefix, or part of the root in bar-kunuwar; bar-tauwar t 

-bi-s; a suffix in ubbi$; tam( l)-bvbih; Salbih. Is it a prefix, or part of 
the root in bis-gari t 

D 

-d=(i)d; apparently an adverbial ending in uddenid; kuid. Perhaps 
formative also in enidian. It, no doubt, contains the same element as -da. 
See da; id. 

-da is seen in anda; xumdn-da. Cf. (i)-d; id. On the other hand there 
seems to be a prefix da- in da-me-da; da-meh-xil. Is this the same element ? 

duh seems to be a root denoting ‘rejoice^ ?); duh-garaz; duh-kuduxoar. 

E 

EGIR-pa, written as an ideogram followed by the phonetic comple¬ 
ment ( ?) -pa indicating that the first syllable of the original H. word ended 
in -p. It appears as a compound element with verbs, as EGIR-pa esuwar = 
Bab. t u k k u 11 u m; f-i EGIR-pa tamuwar =Bab. b e d ft (p i d ft) ‘loosen, 
set free’; EGIR-pa waxnuwar ‘surround/ It is one of the apparently many 
components which modify the force of the verb. Cf. anda-; ebiwar. 

-€8 seems to have a collective force as with a-, in laUrdeh, but only as -eh 
in kalaratte-es . Is this the -eh of the verb ‘to be* (see above) seen evidently 
in -eshar f 

-ehsar is a noun-formative (Delitzsch, p. 34), probably cognate with 
-es and of collective (hence abstract) force; ariax-essar; karb-eshar; ( )- 
dan-nat-ehhar , VIII, 1 , 8; tarubb-essar . It is plainly eh-+-ar. 
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G 

-g-; see -garaz; -gatal and cf. k. 

ga(n) (1) seems to denote ‘sorrow, grief; gaim-pauwar; gan-galc&; 
ganmani-auwar. 

gan (2) may be identical with kar in karb-eksar (= kan ). See Glossary. 

- garaz; see -araz. 

-gatal (- katal ) appears as a formative in xalugatallak and uekurigataUak. 
The occurrence of g in g-araz and in -g-atal seems to indicate that g was 
also a formative element. 

X 

xal- in the sense ‘take, receive/ appears in xal-ik and xalurgataUak . 

zap- (xab-) appears in xapatiawar , xapanzuwar , xabbuwalakhak. The 
x- here and in xalr would appear to indicate that it was a prefix, as both 
x-al and x-ap(b) (cf. ap-palar) have the sense ‘seize, be strong/ Note 
(d-wanzatar. Is this connected with x-aZ, or is the sense of the stem in the 
anz- element ? On the other hand, the following xar is quite different. 

xar-; a root denoting probably something evil: xar-panal ‘enemy 7 ; 
xar-r-artza, ‘evil 1 ; xar-zakiuwart (xuwar-zakiuwar ); xar-kallama ‘angry’; 
xar-Uirik ‘curse/ If xardu =‘quiver/ this must be a different stem. 

I 

-iax; is this the same stem in ar-iax-eklar and ik-iax-x-ek t 

•tan; participial; see -an. 

-iauwar ‘make, do'; the most common verbal formative in compounds. 
For full list, cf. Glossary. 

•id; apparently participial element seen in id-ain5( ?) as prefix, in en-id- 
iaran as infix, and in ikuwanrid as suffix. See (-)ri and da. 

i 5-; prefix in is-iaxxes; ik-uwanidwatar; ik-barriauwar; ik-kika; ik- 
tammdkuwar; ik-tammak; ik-tanani-ia-dk; ik-tananak; ik-tantauar; ik- 
tumakkuwar; ik-xak-; ik-xiauwar; ik-xima(f)-nak; ik-kaUu. Whether this 
is the same element as the i+s seen in the nom. IGI-RA-ik, IX, 2, 14, and 
GU-GAL-ik, IX, 3,14 is not clear. As a suffix we find 4k in uesis, arauwanis } 
buwattik , baUakurimik f tarpallik, kcdbis , kettis, kangarik, where it is apparently 
the nominative ending. 

K 

A; as a preformative element seems to occur in k-allaratta. Perhaps 
cognate with -g ( q.v .). 

kar=kan (gan); cf. gananda and karbekkar. 

-Jci- as infix apparently like kvrd (q.v.). Cf. bunuk-ki-uwar; paxxek-ki- 
uwar; tattaluk-ki-uwar; xuk-ki-uwar; xarza-ki-uwar; xuwarza-ki-uwar; 
mal-fci-uwar. 

-kud-; an infix of apparently the same character as -ki-: dvk-kud-uwar 
milik-kud-a. 
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M 

me is the root which is seen in da-me-e-da and me-ik-ki and seems to 
indicate size. It is probably also present in damekxih . 

N 

nax; is the root appearing in nax-haraz and watar-naxxanza. See ax. 

nu is quite evidently prepositional (see Delitzsch, p. 36). It occurs with 
kuid; nvrkuid in the sense ana mini ‘how’ and also nu-kmhan and nu55an. 
Is it also present as a directive infix in - nuwar f Possibly it occurs in Arzawa, 
a, 25: nu-mu ‘for me/ 

•nuwar; perhaps in anna-nuwar;' certainly in ar-nuwar, tar-nuwar, 
wax-muwar. 

P 

-pa-a-an ; clearly a participial suffix with the participial p+participial 
-an: uizza-pdn; xar-pan-d; Up-pan-d-uwar; M-pan-dami. This p-element 
is evidently present in p-auwar = p+ iauwar ‘make, do/ 

§ 

5 appears as a preformative probably in 5-aW>t-t5, saUAeh; cf. 5aZ. It 
is the ordinary nominative ending with undoubtedly indicative force (cf. 
Delitzsch, pp. 33-34). It occurs passim after the a-vowel (Delitzsch, p. 33), 
not so frequently after i, p. 34, and only three times, viz., baltaniih , larkuk , 
idaluk , after u. It is worthy of note that this 5-element appears in the plural 
after the plural-sign as DINGIR +pi.+-d5 which shows that the plural 
element must have been inserted between the noun and the 5; similarly, we 
find 5 after the apparent dative vowel i in the pronominal possessive forms 
xalugatallabni 8 . 

5a is a stem indicating anger; xarldUanza , 5a( ?)-a-an-za, uhtdhlan. 

5 /sal- probably for s/s+al indicates size; 5aZ6i5, lattdek, saMui. See air. 

T 

-t; plural sign( ?) in bibbit-mi ‘for my chariots/ Arzawa, a, 5, 9. 

-tor as a suffix in cdwanza-tar, appa-tar, or is this -ator ( q.v .). Cf. espe¬ 
cially - watar . We find a prefix tor in tar-iashah; tarubbuar , tamuwar. 

U 

-liar; see -war. 

-u5; see s.v. 5. 

W 

wal-; apparently prefix in wal-killarah. Is this the same waU element 
as that in xabbu-waLakxc& f 

•war; a large number of Hittite verbs end in - war (Delitzsch, pp. 36-37): 
pdkgauwar; xandauwar , ^allauwar, tialuwar, bartauwar , xaUuwauwar y km- 
duwandauwar f istantauwar; laxuwar f esuwar f bunushuwar , iltamak'kuwar, 
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iktumdkkuwar , keluwar, kunnuwar , bar-kunnuwar , annanuwar , xanihiwar, and 
bppanduwar. Note also iauwar, kanini-iauwar, etc., compounds with iauwar 
(q.v .); also in the noun kariwariwar. Delitzsch (Joe. cit.) regards this -war 
as primarily of infinitive, i.e., of verb-noun, force. I identify it with the 
suffix -or (g.fl.)-fthe connecting or carrying -w-. It seems to be present 
also in warki- ‘to be’ and consequently probably denotes ‘that which does’ 
or ‘is’-fthe verb-action. 

wak, as a root may be present in wakki ‘fix, surround 1 and perhaps also 
in iktamdkkuwar, iktumdkkuwar. 

-waiar is only -atar with prefixed carrying w. It occurs as a suffix: 
ikuwanid-watar , and as a prefix in watar-naxxanza. 

Z 

za, as a root, seems to appear in xar-xa-ki-uwar and xuwar-za-ki-uwar. 
Is this the same za as in zakkar f 

GLOSSARY 

A 

a-CL-an-za =§ a ni n u ‘opponent/ I, 2, 3: a-a-an-za ku-ik . . . . 
Saninam la i§u; in Hittite ‘a rival who’ (kuik) . . . . ; in Bab.‘a rival 
who has not’—; a^a-arirza kiir ik u(?) . . . §aninam la idti. In Hittite 
‘a rival who’ . . . ; in Bab. ‘a rival he knows not.’ It is probable that in 
each H. line, the usual H. negative u-vl (q.v.) followed a-a-an-za. The verb 
in H. in each case has been mutilated. See s.v. ka-a-an-za, and for the prob¬ 
able completion of the above H. lines, s.v. arkuwar. 

a-a-ra ‘good,’ IX, 4, 7: u-ul a-a-ra = Sum. ni-gig ‘what is sorrowful.’ 
The presence of the negative VrvX before a-a-ra makes it probable that this 
word means ‘good’ or ‘joyful.’ See s.v . the synonym ga(n)-ma( f)-ni-iawar. 

a-bal-ka(f)-za = Bab. kitmalu (gitmalu) ‘perfect’ = Sum. gvc-tug 
which also = a§aredum ‘leader, first.’ See s.v. k/sarktik; zir-in-nur( ). 

a-bi en-za-an ‘they/ p. 33. In this connection abi is apparently the sign 
of the third person plural, while enzan emphasizes the plural. Cf. enzan , 
birds. 

arla-li-ma-dk (not in Vocabulary); cf. a-ma-ak. 

al-wa-an-za-tar, XI, rev. 8, may mean ‘strong/ as it seems to contain 
of-, x-al , and note -anz-, for which see aranzaka , xapanzuwar, sdUbis. 

a-ma-ak a-la-li-ma-ak , III, 5 = Bab. xatitum, probably a part of 
xuddfi ‘rejoice’(?). The Sum. line ends in t-ta-ta-ta and Sum. td-ga = 
dukkuduwar (q.v.) = Bab. x u t a d d ft. Alalimak is not in the Vocabulary. 

a-ni-an: UD.KAM.-dk a-ni-ia-an ku-is e-es-kd-i; does this mean ‘that 
which is (kuik eksai) the daily anian possibly = ‘ tribute ’ ? Not in Vocabu¬ 
lary. See e-ek-kd-i. 

ankarpangarzi: du-da-za ku-is tur an-ka-ar-pa-an-gar-zi , IX, 1, 39; 
without equivalent. Seems to contain the participial -pan-. 
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an-naran-nurwa-ar — Sum. lu ni-gul «Bab. gullubu ‘destroy.’ 
an-turux-ba-tar =Bab. ntSu and teni§u ‘people, human beings’; 
cf. II, rev. 15, and cf. tuxbdb. 

an-zi-el , IX, 1, 28; clearly the 1 p. pi.: an-zi-el kubban ‘for( ?) our wage’; 
cf. p. 33. 

appatar, XI, obv. 11: ap-pa-tar«=Bab. $ab4tum ‘seize’; but obv. 12 
gamfi (kamfi) ‘bind.’ Note kurur appatar = z&rum, XI, rev. 4, but 
z&rum or 9 &rum=H. uekuri-awar, IX, 2, 46; uiburi-awar, IX, 2, 32, so 
z&rum(£&ru) is probably similar in meaning to cab&tu. See s.v. 
uesib and xapanzuwar, xapatiawar. 

a-ra-ax-a-an-ta waxnuwar =Bab. limStum ‘border,’ IX, 3, 47, but 
Delitzsch gives araxzanda , Arzawa, b 19. Cf. anda and waxnuwar, which 
latter means clearly ‘circumference, inclosure.’ 

a-ra-an-za-ba-(a) = Bab. gaSru ‘powerful,’ No. 7453, p. 7, n. 3. Pos¬ 
sibly contains -am-. Cf. alwamarar, xapanzuwar. 

a-ra-Urwa-ni-ib =Bab. ellum ‘bright, shining,’ XI, obv. 4. 
ar-bcnil-li-mi, II, rev.; see p. 11. Must mean ‘ to my arbal ’ (?) = ‘enemy, 
evil one.’ Cf. ballahirimib. 

a-ri-a-xi-eb-bar =Bab. b£ru ‘sight, appearance,’ IX, 5,15 (p. 25). The 
stem -tax- is seen in ikiaxxek (q.v.) 

ar-k(i-am-ma-dh =Bab. irbu, IX, 5, 17. This must be the noun 
‘increase’; cf. Liverpool Annals , III, PI. XXVIII, No. viii: arkamman; 
arkammub, the first of which is plainly accusative in -n. 

arkuwar: -ut-ta-ni-i-za ku-i$ ar-ku-wa-ar na-at-ta i-ia-zi = Bab. §a 
t£rtam irtam 14 i§fi; the Sum. is mutilated (see p. 9). This seems 
to mean ‘ utiantza who has {i-ia-zi) no resistance’ (arkuwar). Note also in 
the following line: -utrta-ni-i-za ku-ib ar-ku-wa-ar na-atnta So- ?-fct=Bab. 
§a t&rtam irtam 14 idfi ‘ utiantza knows ($a-?-fci) no resistance.’ 
The words i-ia-zi and 5 a-t-ki should be inserted in I, 2-3 (see above, 
s.v. ara-an-za ). Is arkuwar connected with arku(w)db below? For 
-ut-ta-ni-i-za, see uddanid. 

ar-ku( f)-dk, in isiaxxeb arkuak, I, 12. Cf. iUaxxel. 
ar-nurwa-ar, evidently a factitive, as in ustdssan amuwar =Bab. u z z u z u, 
X, obv. 3; may mean ‘be angry’ (?). Cf. tamuwar; u&ta&han. 
db-bd-an-ti-ior-iirwa-ar; no equivalent, IX, 2, 8. 

a-wa-an-ka-ta buria-an-ta-ri , IX, 2, 39; no equivalent, but occurs between 
two lines, 38: ballanub kuedani=Bab. axu natu (nadd) and 40: Bab. 
zenfi ‘be angry’ = H. §a( ?)-an-za q.v.; all = Sum. gu-bub-ba. 

B 

bal-la-db-bu-ri-mi-ib = Sum. gu-zal = Bab. k u z z a 11 u, IX, 2,29, but gu-zal 
= pire§tum, which may = pirictu ‘lie’ (n.) and xizzitum(?). 
Delitzsch (Sum. Lex., 112) gives gu-za-ld ‘evil one, ruffian, swindler,’ so that 
the Bab. k u z z a 11 u m here probably had a bad meaning and did not mean 
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Shepherd’ (Meissner). There is very probably a dative of the first person 
singular here -tmi+nom. i. Cf. arbaUimi , where perhaps the same root 
bal appears. 

bal-ta-na-dk ‘side' - Bab. axu, IX, 2, 19; of. IX, 4, 14, and IX, 2, 38: 
bal-ta-nu-ui hu-e-da-ni * Bab. axu na-tu-u (nadfi). I believe this 
really means ‘lean down toward one side/ the directive element being found 
in the u-vowel in baltanui (cf. nu-). Note that Sum. pu—a x u —baltandk 
and also xalanta — r44u ‘head’ (q.v.). Is there any connection between 
b-aUann i4 and z-alant-a t 

bar-ku-nu-war —Bab. ubbubu, III, 11 ‘purify/ but the Sum. is 
ud-du(?) which means always ‘go out, let go out/ so that ubbubu may 
have this meaning here. This is a combination of bar+kunuwar. Delitxsch 
points that this bar may have the value mol. 

bar-ta-u~wa~ar * a b r u ‘pinion, wing/ IX, 1 , 35, 36. Note, however, 
that in the immediately preceding line (34) we find BAT-tar with the hori- 
sontal double wedge-kappu ‘wing*—Sum. (d)-*ud. This horisontal 
double wedge is common in these inscriptions and might be thought to cor¬ 
respond to our ditto-mark. Note IX, 1,16, where the word of the preceding 
line (15) is repeated and still the wedge appears. In III, 5, 5, the real 
ditto-sign is present plus the horisontal wedge, which seems to show that 
the latter is not necessarily a ditto. In IX, 1 , 34, if this wedge is a ditto, it 
must point below to bartauwar, in which case the equation in 34 is to be read 
bar-tar. If we read the horisontal wedge phonetically the reading would 
be bat-tar , which would prove the 6 ar-value in bartauwar and exclude the 
possible mdkiauwar suggested by Delitxsch. 

bi-bi-ei-bar, Arsawa, a, 28. Connected with bt-ibbi-ti t 
bi-ib-bi-it y Arsawa, a, 5,9. Knudtson renders bibbtt-mi ‘for my chariots 1 
(p. 54). See below, gananda , for description of the passage, and above, 
“Grammar.” 

bi-ra-an , IX, 1 , 33 in ku-ut-ti bi-ra-an «Bab. SaxAtum-Sum. (d)-sud, 
possibly ‘side.’ But birdn occurs also, Thompson, a, 7 (cf. p. 31): M /-to-ro- 
ii-io-ai birdn e-rb-ri. Cf. c-ci-ri. 

6 i-i!- 0 o-ri-«Bab. bid 6 (pidfi) ‘loosen/IX,4,49. Note T-EG/R-pa 
ud-do-ni-id «b i d 6 (pidfi), X, 1, 18. Cf. uddanid. 

bu-uQ-gdn-ia —Bab. se-e-ru, syn. of a-ia-bu —H. xar-pa-an-al 
‘enemy/ I, 18; cf. IX, 4, 3. This bugganta and kubduwandautrar (q.v.) 
correspond to a single Sumerian word, IX, 4, 3, obliterated. 

bu-nu-ui-hu-u-xra-ar — Bab. & a ’ & 1 u ‘ask/X, obv. 11 , but 12-13: 5 u-f»v~ 
ui-ki-u-wa-ar » i i t A u 1 u. 

6 u-tra-aJ-ft-i£ - Bab. Si-in-tum - Sum. be-bad-da, IX, 4,47, which may 
be a by-form of Mri-da * sin ’(?). What isftintum (6 i n d u) ? Accord¬ 
ing to MA f p. 1072, 6 i n d u is the name of a sort of ornament and - *a sign 
or mark on cattle/ Note that Sum. $E. TC-fiim t u , possibly the same 
word. In view of the equation of butcatiih with Sum. be-bod-da ( - i rbi-da t) 
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and of the fact that Bab. San&du denotes some sort of sickness, I am 
inclined to attribute a bad meaning to JbuwaUib. 

D 

da-me-e-da = Bab. duSSti ‘plentiful/ XI, obv. 15 ; pro bably contains 
the same stem as darnel (q.v.), and cf. me-ik-ki, and \ /-me- (List). 

da-me-ib-ixi-ib ki-zi-hu-ub, IX, 2, 37 = Sum. gu-gcti x&bilu 

‘robber 1 may mean literally ‘one who injures (or removes) property' 
(=plenty). Cf. dameda. 

dan-na-ra, IX, 1, 32; cf. z.v. kvre-da^ni; tuwad . 
da-ab-bu-da = Sum. dgdl^ Bab. 16'u ‘strong/ IX, 1, 9. 
du-da-za ku-ib tur an-ka-ar-pa-an-gar-zi, IX, 1, 39; without equivalent 
of any sort. See ankarpangarzi. The construction seems to be: ‘the 
dudaza who or which ( = ku-ib) performs some verbal action ( ankarpangarri) 
on the tur* (powerful ?). Cf. tur . 

dv^uddu-waran-za , II, rev. 6; p. 5 on 7763. No equivalent. 
du-ul-0a-ra-az = Bab. xuddti ‘rejoice'(?), Ill, 3 (cf. Bab. xud libbi 
‘ joy of heart' and note du-ub-ku-du-tcar, III, 4=the infixed form x u t a d d fi). 
Cf. -garaz. 

E 

en-id-ia-a(n), XII, col. a: o^EBUR Q*-°-vb en-id-ia-a(n), which must 
refer to fruits of the field; followed by &E nu -ub-ba-an ‘ grain for him or it'(?). 
Cf. nullan. 

en-za-an, IX 1, 26, 27: bu-ra-ab en-za-an ku-ub-ba-an = Sum. d-zu^bu- 
ne-o-dl=Bab. ana itikunu ‘for your (pi.) wage'; a-bi enrzaran ku-vb- 
ba-an=* Sum. d-W4u- = Bab. ana itiSunu ‘for their wage.’ Enzan is 
probably a plural element, following the apparent pronominal forms lural* 
2 p. pi. and a5t = 3 p. pi. 

e-el-la-i with a-ni-ia-an, IX, 1, 18 = Sum. d-gib-gar-ra and Bab. (ift)- 
ga-gar, an inexplicable form. Both these words (Sum. and Bab.) are 
explained by the H. phrase: UD.KAM .-ab a-ni-ia-an ku-ib e-eb-bd-i, which 
seems to mean ‘ that which is (kuib ebbai) the daily a-ni-ia-an.’ This appears 
to indicate that a-nt-ia-an must indicate a sort of tax or tribute, as Sum. 
d-gib-gar-ra may be thus interpreted; viz., d ‘sum, wage'+ gib-gar-ra ‘to 
establish.’ In Arzawa, a, 17, a-ni-ia-at-ta-ab occurs and may mean there 
‘thy (-0 tribute or tax’= a-m-ia. If this is so, the -n in a-ni-ia-an of IX, 1, 
18 may be adverbial = ‘ for a tax, that which is for a tax.' See above on the 
grammar. 

e-eb-tu, Arzawa, a, 5, 10. There seems to be no doubt that this means 
‘may it be/ as the phrase reads: katta xumdn DMQ-in e-eb-tu, which Knudt- 
zon translates ‘with thee (kat-ta) entirely (xumdn, q.v.) well (DMQ+Adv. 
-in) may it be' (e-eb-tu). See e-eb-zi; uarbi. 

e-eb-zi; see p. 31: m I-ia-rasi-in-db bi-ra-an e-eb-zi; m f-ku-ub-ba-db 
bi-ra-an e-eb-zi; m Bi-ia-ku-ta-ra-u-wa-a-db bi-ra-an e-eb-zi, in all of which 
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phrases e-es-zi is probably a part of the verb ‘to be/ but whether it is the 
second person or participial is not clear. Cf. e-ek-tu and warki; ekuwar. 

ekuwar, IX, 1, 7, 8: EGIR-pa e-su-wa~ar, the second time (8) followed 
by the horizontal wedge described above = Bab. tuk(KU)-kul-tum 
‘support, aid’ = Sum. d-gdl ‘be strong/ Ekuwar here must also represent 
the verb ‘to be/ cl- + the verbal noun ending -war, and the phrase must 
mean ‘one who is {ekuwar) for an aid’ = EGIR+the participial -pa (q.v.). 

G 

gd-im-pauwar, IX, 3, 55: an-da-gd-im-pa-u-wa-ar with the prefix anda 
(q.v.) under formative elements = Bab. aS&Sum ‘be sorrowful’= Sum. 
{si), in a long list of different meanings of Sum. si. In line 34, the same H. 
word=Bab. dsakar =Sum. {si), an impossible combination^). See p. 24. 
The stem gam-gan seems to indicate sorrow; cf. gangalak, ganmaniauwar . 

gan-an-da, Arzawa, a, 5, occurs at the end of a long sentence, in which 
it is clear the king is invoking blessings on his houses, wives, children, nobles, 
troops, beasts of burden, and lands in general, as all these are Sumerian 
ideograms; the list ends with the words gan-an-da xum&n DMQ-in = l gan- 
an-da exceedingly {xum&n) may it be well’ {DMQ-iri). This gan is clearly 
a different stem from gan-gam ‘sorrowful,’ and, being coupled with the par¬ 
ticipial -an-da , the expression gan-an-da may be regarded as a possible 
pronominal expression ‘with them’(?) or perhaps = ‘with them all.’ Knudt- 
zon reads gan as kan, which is suggestive of kar in karbekkar ‘entirety’ (q.v.). 

ga-an-ga-la-dk, IX, 5, 13 = Sum. &i& = Bab. kippu perhaps from 
kap&pu ‘bend down’ = ‘depression’ (cf. MSL, s.v. Jcib). In this case 
gangalak is cognate with gaimpauwar and ganmaniauwar (q.v.). 

gd{n)-ma{t)-ni-iauwar, IX, 4, 6 = Sum. ni-gig ‘sorrow’=‘what is sor¬ 
rowful ’; also synonym of u-id a-a-ra, so it must be a cognate of the preceding 
words. 

X 

xa-ab-burwa-lardk-xardk, IX, 1, 38; no equivalent. Cf. walkikkarak. 
xa-ad-ri-ek-sar, IX, 1, 15 = Bab. tGrtum ‘law’; urium ‘command’; 
synonym of walkikkarak and watar-naxxanza (q.v.). Perhaps cognate with 
Arzawa, b, 22: xa-ad-ri-ek-ki{ ?). 

xa-li-ik{ ) , IX, 3, 56 = Bab. u x x u z u ‘ take ’; probably cognate with 

the first element in xalugataUa (q.v.). 

xa-la-an-ta, IX, 2, 17 = Bab. re§u ‘head’ = Sum. gu; synonym of 
kiladum ‘neck’ and pfitum ‘front’; also of baltanak (q.v.). 

xa-lu-ga-Ud-la, Arzawa, a, 12: xalugattaUanmin ‘for my messenger’; 
19: xalugataUan accus. of oblique; and xalugatallaUin ‘thy (acc.) mes¬ 
senger’; 23: xalugataUaka; Knudtzon renders ‘with (?) a messenger’; 
Delitzsch, p. 40: xalugalaldkmik ‘my messenger’ (nom.). See xalis-, 
uekuri-, and s.v. -galalia. 
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xMvrwarVrwarar, IX, 3, 24; no equivalent. 
xa^me^ki(f)-u-wa-ar, IV, rev. Bab. ?-uz-zu-ru(?). 
xcHm-^k^Urwarar, III, 12=Bab. ku nnti = Sum. gi-na ‘establish, care 
for. 1 This is probably x-anda-uwar. Cf. anda mb formative elements. 

xa-ni-hu-wa-ar, VIII, 4: GAR-GAR-dk xa~ni~hu-wa-ar; Delitzsch: 
* MahUtein’t 

xa-pa-an-zu-wa~(ar ), IX, 1, 13, preceded by neg. u~id =Sum. d-nu-gdl 
‘one who is not strong’ = Bab. dag(?)-lu. It probably means ‘strong, 
powerful/ as the synonyms are 14'u, i§&nu, camdu. Possibly the 
stem is x-ap as in appa-tar and xapatiawar. See also alwanzatar . 

xc^pa~ti-ia-w<p-ar, IX, 2, 36: an-da x^pa-ti-ia-wa-ar =Sum. gd-gil(gig) = 
Bab. mutikkti. The synonyms are Bab. mundaxcu ‘warrior' 
(=H. xapatiawar , q.v.) and x&bilu ‘robber/ so this must be a word of 
similar force. Probably contains ap of appalar and xapanzuwar. 

xar-na-an-za (Delitzsch), but cf. 1, 17 where it is given as xar-ra-an-za. 
Which is the correct form? The Bab. is zabru = Sum. lu ni-gul ‘what 
is bad.’ MA , p. 275, gives zabru as a plant. In this sense it probably 
indicated a poisonous plant, as the Sum. lu ni-gul proves the meaning 
‘evil’for zabru here. 

xar-pa-naral -, I, 19 = Bab. a-ia-bu ‘enemy.’ Cf. xartaih. 
xarra-a-u, IX, 2, 15 = Sum. d-aaZ = Bab. ifi(?)-pa-tum ‘quiver’(?). 
This is an equation unknown to me. 

xar-id-lcHin-za, IX, 2, 42 = Bab. ibzu ‘angry’ = Sum. gdrbu; 43 = Bab. 
Sabzu ‘enraged’; 44 = Bab. Sa-pa-a-Sd (Sab&su) ‘be infuriated.’ 
It probably occurs also in XI, rev. 11, (xar)-hd-al-la-an-za. Cf. §d( ?)a-an-za; 
ubta&han. 

xar-taril , IX, 2, 31 = Bab. irritum = Sum. gu-dim (?)-a ‘curse.’ Not 
in Vocabulary. 

xar-wa&U-bi-e-doran, IX, 1, 37. No equivalent. 
xar-za-kir-urwa-ar , XI, rev. 6 probably = Bab. (za-a-)-rum. See 
xdwarzahiuwar. 

xi-xi-in( f)-ga-ni-ia-wa-ar, IX, 3,13 = Sum. gu-de = Bab. m e-1 u-u 1-tum 
‘ rejoicing/ from a 1 & 1 u. 

xuiawar , a presupposed form from xu-u-i-ia-an participial, Thompson, 
a , 7. 

xurut-xiirli-ia-worar , IX, 2, 35=Bab. mundaxcu ‘warrior’ = Sum. 
QU-g(l(gig); synonym of xapatiawar . 

xu-VrmcHin , IX, 2, 23 = Bab. ki-el-la-tum ‘entirety’ = Sum. gu; 
also ditto plus horizontal double wedge; also Arzawa, a, 6, 7, 10; it evi¬ 
dently means‘entirely, completely’; Arzawa, a, 26: xumdn-da ‘plentifully.’ 
Cf. also Liverpool Annals , III, PI. XXVIII, no. viii. This is a synonym of 
tarubbek'kar (q.v.). 

xuru&-ki{ l)-u~wa-ar, X, obv. 20 = Bab. ka-ba (?)-u (?). 
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xu-u-was-ar-za-ki-u-wa-ar, XI, 2, a Bab. equivalent ending in -rum 
( = za-a-rum?); synonym of xarzakiuwar (q.v.). Possibly this is 
cognate with xuiawar. 

ocvr-wa-ap-pa-dS, I, 15=Bab. limnu ‘ evil*=Sum. lu ni-gvl ‘what is 
evil/ 

I 

i-daAtiruk =Bab. ma-d§-ku = Sum. lu ni-guL ‘what is evil/ a synonym 
of Bab. limnu ‘ bad/ What is Bab. m a § k u ? Cf. Delitzsch, Sum . Lex., 
216; synonym of xullu in pfi xullu ‘evil mouth*=p6 mafiku. 

td(?)-da^n-za=daritum ‘eternity, continuity/ IX, 4, 42 (p. 24, 
bottom). Cf. IX, 43:=Bab. 1 a b 1 r u ‘ old/ 

is-ia-u-wa(-ar) = Bab. i-p i-S u ‘make, do/ This is one of the commonest 
formative elements in this language. Note the compounds: kaniniauwar = 
Bab. gana&u; uehuri-iawar= Bab. xanaku; uiburi-iawar=Ba.b. c&rfi; 
malki-iawar =Bab. padanu; ihxi-iauar =Bab. m&Su; karvkki-iawar; 
akhanti-iauar; ikbarri-iauwar; mektd; xixingani-iawar =Bab. melultum; 
ganmani-iauwar ‘sorrow*; kururi-(iauwar), Delitzsch, p. 37. Cf. pauwar. 

i-iarzi; seems to be a part of iauwar ‘make, do.* See s.v. arkuwar 
especially, and s.v. a-a-ama. 

il-bar-ri-icL-unwa-ar, IX, 5, 4=Bab. meStfi and (5) meltfi ‘drunkard, 
drunk*; lit. ‘one made (iauwar) drunk.’ 

ik-xa-vrwarar, IV, rev.; cf. IX, 2, 9. Obscure. 
ik-xarOrdk, II, rev. 8. No equivalent. 

ih-xi-ma-nardk, XI, 1; occurs in a mixed list without context with Bab. 
equivalent ending in -lum, perhaps aS-lum ‘strong/ as this is the fol¬ 
lowing Bab. word a§-lum=H. ku-nui-an-za ‘strong.’ 

i-H-ax-xi-eh, I, 12: i-Swix-xi-eS ar-ku( f)~ak =Sum. lu nt-aWi=Bab. 
ni-ir-tu(?), which latter word is obscure in this connection. The Sum. 
lu ni-aldi seems to mean ‘one who offers resistance/ as al-di =tukummu 
‘resistance/ The Bab. nlrtu, therefore, is probably a derivative from 
n6ru ‘strike/ and is the same ntrtu, see MA, p. 721: ‘slaughter, battle/ 
hence arkuak must mean ‘resistance.* The combination ikiaxxek arkuak is 
followed by H. mekki , 1,13, in which equation the Sum. alrdi also occurs: lu ni 
al~di-dirig-ga=B&b. §a ina nlrti ma(?)-a-ti ‘who is frequent in battle.* 
Arkuak is probably connected with arkuwar (q.v.). The stem -iax- appar¬ 
ently also appears in ariaxekkar and may mean ‘to show, indicate/ so that 
ikiaxxek arkuak probably signifies ‘one who shows (ikiaxxek) resistance.* Cf. 
ariaxekkar . 

ik-ki-i-kd, IX, 2, 30=Sum. gu-tal=B&b. kutallu ‘storehouse.* Cf. 
IX, 3, 15: is-ki-8d-dk- =Sum. gu-(talf). Delitzsch renders ‘ Wand' = ‘wall.’ 
ik-kd-al-tu, XI, rev. 9. No equivalent. 
ih-ta-mi-na-ds, 7465, p. 8. No equivalent. 

i8-to-mo( ?)-ak-k&-u-wa-ar, XI, obv. 5 = Bab. u-te-ik-ku; cf. IX, 
4, 27 = Bab. i-ti-ik-ku = in Sum. ditto-sign (upright) followed by -dk. 
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In XI, obv. 5, the word is preceded by ellum ‘ bright ’ = arauwanil; 
tu’ umu = ihiwanidwatar (q.v.); a § 1 u m = sumdnza. These latter words 
must mean ‘strong, powerful/ as this is clearly the sense of Bab. a Slum. 
On tu’&mu in this sense, see isuwanidwatar. With istamdk-huwar , cf. 
iUumashuwar. The meaning is probably ‘eponym’ or ‘ official’ of some 
sort, which, if correct, fixes a meaning for Bab. utekku, itikku. 

is-ta-na-na-db preceded by GI&, IX, 4, 20; Thompson, a, 13: ib-ta-na- 
ni-ia-dk. Cf. PSBA , XXXII (1910), p. 192, PI. XXV. Obscure. 

is-t€^an-ta-iira(r), IX, 2, 55 = Bab. uxxuru (muxxuru) ‘receive’* 
Sum. gti-gd-gd (probably). Note that Sum. gd-gd-gd = g a n A 5 u (kanaSu) 
‘bow down* and puxxuru ‘gather’ = anda-tarubbuar. In istantauar, we 
probably have the anta (anda)-insert (q.v.). 

is-tu{ ?)-ma-d$-su-wa-ar, IX, 3, 52 = Bab. Si-mu-u = Sum. si. As 
this equation is preceded by lamfi, limittum, ganASu (kanASu), 
paxAru, S a p A k u, m a 1A, all equivalents of Sum. si, it is not probable 
that this is to be read Until, but rather limmA (lim-mu-u) for li’um = 
‘eponymate, circuit/ but if it is Sim A, it = SimA in the sense ‘fate, fixed 
period/ or the like. I connect iUumdkbuwar with istamassuwar, both of 
which seems to contain the root m(w)dk, seen in wcmi =§e-im-tum 
‘fate, something fixed.’ Possibly H. wdhhuwar ‘clothing’ also belongs here, 
i.e., ‘something developing or surrounding.’ Probably a variant of istamas¬ 
suwar. 

i-M-wa-ni-id-wa-tar, XI, obv. 3, in connection with H. words meaning 
in Bab. aSlum ‘strong/ ellum ‘bright/ and rub A ‘prince.’ ihiwanid- 
uxUar has the Bab. equation tu’Amu which ordinarily signifies ‘twin/ 
but this can hardly be the case here. There is a Bab. stem t a ’ A m u ‘ rule, 
govern/ from which this tu’Amu may be a derivative and it may, therefore, 
mean ‘powerful one, great one/ or the like. The ending -watar is the same 
element seen in watamaxxanza and is probably factitive in sense. Of 
ih-uwan-id , the stem may be uwa +participial -n, preceded by i§- and fol¬ 
lowed by formative -id. 

K 

ka-la-ra-at-te-eh, I, 11 = Sum. lu ni-gdl-gdl = Bab. § a atrAti; synonym 
of h/salla£8=&SL rapAti (§a rabAti) ‘man of great deeds.’ 

ka-ni-ni-iarVrWOrar, IX, 2, 49 = Bab. ganASu (kanASu) = Sum. 
gu-gar-gar; also 51 and 53 = Sum. gu-gd-gd; IX, 3, 8, and 9 = Sum. gu-ki-su 
and gu-gar-gar = Bab. ganaSu (kanASu); 42-43 = Sum. gu-gam and 
gu-gam-gam = Bab. ganASu (kanASu); 48 = Sum. si=Bab. ganASu 
(kanASu) ‘bend, turn.’ 

kar-bi-eh-har , preceded by KUR-ds , IX, 3, 41 = Sum. gu-si-kur-(kur) = 
Bab. napxar mAti, so that KUR-ds karbessar must = ‘all the lands/ 
or lit. ‘the lands in entirety.’ The element kar may be the same as that seen 
in gan(kan-)an-da (q.v.). 
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ka-ri-wa-ri-wa-ar, IX, 1, 20 (cf. 3, 21) = Sum. d-gu-zi-ga-ra = Bab. Seri, 
a parallel also found in Br. 6576 = ‘morning. 1 In IX, 3, 21 the Bab. equiva¬ 
lent of kariwariwar ends in - la-lu , which probably denotes a Semitic loanword 
from Sumerian ud-zal-la, i.e., Bab. u(d)-za-la-lu ‘daybreak/ 

kor-ru-ul-U-ia-wa-ar, 7453, 18 (p. 7, note); synonym of lu Kinirril&$ and 
LU-dh se-ni-H. 

1 u ki-nir-ri-la-d$ , followed by horizontal double wedge, 7453, 17 (p. 7, 
note); synonym of LJJ-dh #emo£=Bab. ( )-kar(?)-ru. Cf. karus- 

Hawar. 

ki-nvrun , X, obv. 14 = Sum. (i)-ne-H = Bab. i-na-an-(na) ‘now 1 
and also Bab. inann&ma ‘now/ p. 27; with double horizontal wedge. 

ki-el-ki-iz-zi, I, 14, preceded by an-dar = Sum. lu ni-gul-dim( ?)-ma = 
Bab. mu-lam-mi libbi, which should be mul am min, the -n having 
been assimilated to the 1 of libbi (thus Delitzsch correctly) ‘one who 
injures the heart/ The full phrase is H. SA-gd(n) ku-il an-darki-el-ki-iz-zi 
‘the heart, someone who (kuil) injures it/ Cf. an-da. keskizzi is possibly 
cognate with kizikuk ‘robber’ (q.v.) and also damekxik. 
kizikus; cf. damelxil. 

ku-e-da-ni: baltanul ku-e-da-ni, IX, 2, 38 = Sum. gu-lub-ba = Bab. 
a-xu na-tu-u (nadti) which seems to mean ‘lean down toward one 
side/ cf. baltanak. Still, kuedani seems to be cognate with ku-utrli bi-ra-an, 
IX, 1,33, which = Bab. Sax&tum probably ‘side’ = Sum. dsud ‘farside’(?). 
Note also IX, 1,32: IM.TE ° e ~ a -uh ku-e-da-ni dan-na-ra = Sum. d-sud-sud— 
Bab. i-da-a-an ra-ka-a-tum which also seems to mean ‘far (r a q & - 
turn) sides’(?). It seems evident then that kuedani contains the meaning 
‘side/ Cf. ku-e-da-dk , Arzawa, a, 17. Knudtzon translates this “why,” 
evidently regarding it as a combination containing the probable pronominal 
ku; cf. kurik and ku-id. This does not agree with the foregoing equations. 
Note also Liverpool Annals , III, PI. XXVIII, No. vii(?). Very obscure. 

kvren-zu-um-na-ds , III, 9 = Sum. lu-uk-ka-a and Bab. mannaSu which 
is a word occurring only VR , 16, 27 (AV. 5064). The Sum. sussd may mean 
‘overpower’ or ‘overthrow’; cf. lu I, Delitzsch, Sum. Lex . 

kurid = Sum. (an)-na-an = Bab. mi-(nu) ‘how’ and X, rev. 10 = Bab. 
m&ti ‘when’; cf. Delitzsch, p. 36. Note the combination nurkurid , which 
seems to mean Bab. ana+H. kuid= Bab. ana mini ‘why?’ = m& tima 
and ana m&ti X, rev. 11 (seep. 92). Note X, rev. 17: ku-id ma-an= 
Bab. a r u, the meaning of which is unknown. The only thing clear is that 
ku-id like ku-is (q.v.) shqws the pronominal element ku- +the adv. -id. 

ku-is is probably the relative nominate with -s; u-id ku-il walkillaras 
‘not who is strong,’ XI, 1, 10; cf. I, 2: a-a-an-za kuris ‘a rival who’; also 
I, 3: -ut-ta-ni-i-za ku-il arkuwar natta iazi =‘ -uttaniza( ?) who has no resist¬ 
ance,’ and the same construction in I, 7 (see arkuwar ); I, 14: &4-0d(n) 
ku-il an-da ki-es-ki-iz-zi ‘someone who (kuil) injures the heart’ (see kil- 
kizzi ); IX, 1, 18: UD.KAM.-dl a-ni-ia-an ku-il e-el-sd-i ‘that which is 
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(kuib) the daily anian ’ (q.v.); IX, 1, 39: du-da-za ku-ib tur an-ka-ar-pa- 
an-gar-zi (see dudaza ). 

ku( ?)-un-nurtvar * Sum. si * Bab. malfi ‘be full.’ Note that in bar- 
kunnuwar , the latter element seems to be formative, but the combination 
is very unclear. 

kw-m-ur is another verb-formative seen in ku-ru-ur ap-pa-tar y XI, obv. 
11, but in IX, 5, 2 we find: ku-ru-ri-i(a-ib-wa-ar f) = Bab. n a k & r u, prob. — 
naqaru ‘tear down’= Sum. dag II in Sum . Lex , so that kurur appatar is 
probably merely an emphasis of the idea ‘seize with hostile intent. , 

ku-ib-dti-wa-an-da (?)-u-u>a-ar, IX, 4, 3, is a synonym of buggama ‘hos¬ 
tile, enemy/ as both correspond to the same Sum. word obliterated. 

fai4i-iz(?)-za-Bab. biblu ‘a bringing/ III, 17. Cf. ubbibag(t). 

ku-ub-ba-an is clearly a pronominal element with pronominal ku+ 
formative 3 p. 4+ -an participial. It probably is not the same word as 
kubban ‘wage/ See kuib; kuid . 

human, IX, 1, 23-31, clearly means'wage’: 23: ku-ub-bd-ni-mi * Sum. 
(d)-mu4ii-Bab. ana itia, ‘for my wage’; 24: ku-ub-bd-ni-ti — 
Sum. d-zurbu— Bab. ana itika ‘for thy wage’; 25: kurtib-bd-ni-ib-bi** Sum. 
d-bi-bu — Bab. ana i t i S u ‘ for his wage’; 26: bu-ra-dben-za-an ku-ub-bd-an — 
Sum.d-zu4ti-ne-o-di*Bab. ana itikunu ‘foryour wage’; 27: a-bien-za- 
an ku-ub-bd-an *Sum. d-bu-bu- *Bab. ana itiSunu ‘for their wage’; 28: 
an-zi-el ku-ub-bd-an * Sum. d-mu-me-en * Bab. ana itini ‘for our wage’; 
29: MU .KAM.-dbku-ub-bd-an** Sum.d-mu-W4ii*Bab. ana iti SattiSu 
‘for his yearly wage’; 30: ITU-(KAM t)-6b ku-ub-bd-an —Sum. d-itu-bi-bd * 
Bab. ana iti arxi&u ‘for his monthly wage’; 31: UD.KAM.-db ku-ub- 
bd-an^ Sum. (d)-ud-bi-bu - Bab. ana iti fimiSu ‘for his daily wage.’ 
The dative element in the suffixes mi-ti-bi is apparently in the vowel t, but 
it does not appear in kubban. See above, “Grammar.” 

ku-ut-ti, see birdn. 

ku-wa-bi-it-taC!) with ra-a-e-eb-bu-war (q.v.), Ill, 16.*Bab. mai&ru 
probably ‘cut to pieces’ ( MA , 608,1). 

L 

la-a-xu-tva-ar, IX, 3, 50*Sum. « = Bab. iap&ku ‘heap up’; also IX, 
4, 10. The only word beginning with /. 

M 

ma-al-ki-w-tca~<ir , IX, 4, 46*Bab. patanu ; also IX, 4, 50. In the 
Vocab., Delitzsch gives erroneously the reference IX, 3, 46, 50. The adjoin¬ 
ing word is H. bippanduar * Bab. m e k fi. If the Bab. patanu stands for 
p a d a n u it means ‘ road, ’ but if it really is patanu it means ‘ feed, eat ’(?). 
The probability is in favor of ‘road’; cf. be-ip-pa-an-du-ar . 

me-ik-ki I, obv. 13-Bab. ma(?)-a-u (ma’&du), as XI, obv. 15: 
mekki • Bab. ma’dHtum ‘ multitude ’ and me-ik-ka-eb (16) also * m a ’ d 6- 
t u m . I see here the same stem, me, as in dameda (q.v.). 
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mi-li-ik-ku-da, IX, 1, 14 = Sum. d-nitr-(gdl) ‘one who is not strong* = 
Bab. ?-lu, perhaps u-la-lu ‘weak.* The meaning seems clear. Note 
the formative -kud. 

N 

norox^kd-ra-az, 7453, 14 (p. 7, note) = Bab. pal-xu ‘afraid.* See 
watar-naxxanza . 

norot-ta is probably the real H. negative, as it occurs 1,4/5; 6/7 evidently 
in this sense; na-at~ta i-iarzi =Bab. la i § 6 ‘ (who) has not,* and na-at-ta So- f- 
ki=\& i d 6 ‘(who) knows not.* The usual negative is u-ul. See Delitzsch, 
p. 36. 

ne-t&a4a-on-Sa-dS-a-Sd, III,7=Sum. (6ar-rt) = pa-ri=Bab. bi-ir-tum, 
which Delitzsch renders ‘middle,* but cf. MA, 196 =‘fetter, bond.* Note 
that III, 6: Sum. (6or) po-or=Bab. zitum (?) ‘part,* but just below,Bab. 
nakru (8) ‘enemy* occurs. This seems to imply that newalankakaka may 
have a bad signification, although it may really mean birtum ‘middle’ 
as Sum. bar indicates ‘division* primarily. 

ni-ku-gi-an-za, IX, 4, 44: Bab. Si-e-bu ‘old man,* following an equa¬ 
tion (43) id( ?)-dar-an-za =1 a b i r u ‘old.* Note that kegganza =‘strong.* 
Can the ni- in nibigiama be privative and the word mean ‘one who is not 
strong,* hence ‘old, feeble with age*? 

niikkan, XII, a: &E nu-tiS-Sd-on, which must mean ‘grain for him*(?), 
as no is a formative element with the apparent sense ‘unto.’ See nu sub- 
formative elements, and see enidian. 

P 

pa~ax-xi-ek-ki-u-wa-ar, XI, rev. 3, Bab. za(?a?)-a-u, or perhaps 
a-a-u. The form is not paxxak as given by Delitzsch, Vocab.(?). The 
Bab. equivalent is probably z&* u as the following equation: za-a-rum= 
H. kurur appatar begins with z. Can this z&*u be the verb ‘trejnble,* 
MA,271? Or is it a bad writing for z&rti? Cf.1,13: Bab. ma(?)-a-u, 
clearly for ma’&du. Cf . mehki. 

pa-rar-gdn pa-a-u-ar, III, 6=Sum. bar (po-or) = Bab. zi-tum(?) prob- 
ably=zittu, MA, 298: ‘part*(?). Cf. s.v. newalarik&aka. 

pa-ar^ku-uk KASKAL -&, III, 14=Bab. alkakatum ‘going* (noun). 
Note that in III, 13 the preceding line KASKAL-d&=B*b. alaktum ‘the 
act of going.’ The addition of parhib here makes the shade of meaning 
between alaktum ‘the act of going’ and alkakatum ‘the act of going 
continuously.* Possibly parkub denotes continuity(?). Delitzsch gives 
this form erroneously as pankuk. 

pcHik-gorUrwa-ar, IX, 4, 25=Bab. zaq&pu ‘erect* and plus the double 
horizontal wedge in27 = ziqiptum ‘pole, stake.* 

pa-a-uar, a formative element seen in connection with paragdn and 
gaim-pauwar. This is probably composed of participial or factitive p+ 
iauwar ‘do, make.* 
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S 

senias; LU-ds se-ni-dk, 7453, 16-17 (p. 7, note), a synonym of lu kinir- 
n7a$ = Bab. ( )-kar(?)-ru. 

§ 

sa( ?)-a-an-za, IX, 2, 40: Sum. gu-sub-ba = Bab. z6-nu-u which seems 
to mean ‘be angry/ but note that Sum. gu-lub-ba also = Bab. cap&tum 
(cab&tum) ‘ seize’ = H. appatar (q.v.). If §a( l)-a-an-za really signifies 
‘be angry/ it is probably cognate with 'hallanza in xarkallanza (q.v.). 

h/sak-ki-an-za, IX, 2, 18: Sum. gu=Bab. pu-tum(du?) ‘front’; 
also IX, 4, 30. 

§/sal-bi-i§, XI, obv. 10=Bab. z i - i n - x u, which may be a word denoting 
violence, as in the same list occurs zakkar = Bab. zu-u. The Sum. is 
obliterated. 

s/sal-la-e-eh, I, 10; Sum. lu ni-gdl-gdl ‘one who is great’ = Bab. §a 
ra-pa-a-ti (§a rab&ti); cf. Delitzsch, p. 10; an expression like 
rmbs: • Cf. saUauwar and note what is apparently the abstract ending 
-e§. 

8/salAorUwa-ar, XI, rev. 5: Bab. za-ra-ru-u, probably=car&ru. 
Cf. kurur appatar = z & r u m and uisuriwar = c & r fi. Cf. also haUaek. 

IX, 4, 25: Bab. rap&du ‘be spread out.’ 

8angarik y 7763(?). 

s/8ar-ku-u $, IX, 2, 26: Sum. ^ti-^ = Bab. a§aredum ‘leader’; the 
Sum. gtirtug also = kitmalu (gitmalu), IX, 2, 25. Cf. abalsaza. 

he-ig-gdn-za , preceded by u-ul, IX, 1,11 = Sm. d-nu-gdl ‘one not strong’ = 
Bab. (la-)a iS&nu. Cf. walkiVsarak and turianza. 

8e-lu( f)-wa-ar , IX, 5,3 = Bab. §a-ta-tum (§ad&du) ‘drag, pull.’ 

he-ip-pa-an-du-ar, IX, 4, 45: Sum. da-ri-an-h = Bab. ma-ku-u which 
probably means ‘inclosure/ MA f 535, especially as the next word is Bab. 
padanu ‘road.’ Cf. malkiauwar. 

si-e-it-ti-il, IX, 3, 22; unknown. The adjoining words are xaUuauwar 
and kariwariwar. 

M-ma( ?)-a-an-za, XI, obv. 2 = Bab. a § -1 u m ‘strong.’ 

su-ra-d8 en-za-an ku-us-sd-an = Sum. d-zu-ku-ne-a-d& = Bab. ana iti- 
ku nu ‘for your wage.’ This seems to be a 2 p. pi., of which lurdk appears 
to be the pronominal and enzan the (pronominal ?) plural. Note, however, 
that su-H-ra-dl occurs, Thompson, a, 9 and 13, preceded by NIT A, ‘servant’ 
as a determinative, or possibly qualifying §ura§( ?). That suras is a second 
personal element there seems to be little doubt. 

T 

tom(?)-6u-6t-is, I, 9: Sum. lu gat-tar = Bab. nu’u, and I, 8: Sum. 
lu ds-gab — Bab. nu’u which seems to mean ‘useless, no good.’ A doubtful 
word, as the reading may be nin-bubi§ (Delitzsch). 
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tc^ri-ia-db-xa-ds , IX, 1, 19: Sum. d-gu-su = B&b. ma-na-ax-turn, 
which Delitzsch renders ‘Versorgung,’ but it more probably means ‘resting- 
place, depdt.’ Cf. tarvbbuar. 

fcm$=pronoun(?), Thompson, a, 8, 12. 

tamuwar: EGIR-pa tar-nu-war, X, 1, 18, Bab. bedfi (p i d A) ‘loosen, 
set free. 7 Note that ud-da-ni-id an-dartar-niirwar =Sum. hi = Bab. § u r r A 
‘loosen/ III, 10. Cf. amuwar. 

tar-pa-alrU-ih , IX, 4, 28: Bab. sinanA; is this Sin-na-nu seen in 
qanA Sinnanu ‘toothed(?) cane/ PSBA , XVI, 308-9? 

tarvbbuar, IX, 2, 55: an-da ta^ru-ub-bu-ar =Sum. (gu-gd-gd) = Bab. 
puxxuru ‘collect 1 ; IX, 2, 52: Sum. gu-gar-gar— Bab. puxxuru; IX, 
3, 49: Sum. «i=Bab. pax&ru ‘gather, collect. 1 It occurs in XIII, 1, 5 
without equivalent. Ta-ro-ub-bi-eh-sar, IX, 2, 21, and 22 = Sum. gu and 
gu-si and Bab. napxaru, from pax&ru=‘entirety, whole.’ This is a 
synonym of xumdn (q.v.). 

ta-at-tarlvrvb-ki(t)-u-warar =Bab. bed A (pidA) ‘loosen, set free.’ 
Cf. tamuwar. 

ti-a4a-u(-wa~ar), IX, 3, 55: Sum. (si) = Bab. aramu ‘rampart’ or 
‘ram’ (Knudtzon). 

ttirux-sdrdb-, 7453, 13 (p. 7, note) = Bab. kusarikku, which is a word 
indicating the ram in the zodiac. Note that the same ideogram=d i t a n u, 
§arru, kabtum. Iam inclined to see in this word the same root as in 
antuxbatar ‘mankind,’ i.e., ‘the noble, strong one(s).’ 

tur, IX, 1, 39: du-da-za kw-il tur an-ka-ar-pa~an-gar-zi. See s.v. ankar- 
pangarzi and dudaza. Is this tur ‘mighty, strong,’ the same stem seen in 
lurianza f 

turianza; iirul tiirri-an-za, IX, 1,12 = Sum. d-(nu-gdl) ‘one not strong’ = 
Bab. (la-a) camdu ‘not firm.’ See tur. 

tu~urwa(f)-adr( ), II, rev. 16=Bab. ru-ti-ku (?) ‘distant, far’(?). 
Note s.v. dannara. 

U 

Uran-ki t IX, 1, 40; no equivalent; IX, 4, 33 = Bab. ( )-ra-a-du; 
is this ar&du ‘go down’? 

vb-bi-ib-hag (?), III, 18 = Bab. §ubultum ‘increase’ (noun). Note 
that this word is preceded (17) by Bab. b i b 1 u ‘bringing’ and is followed by 
Bab. (19) tarxatum = terxatum ‘marriage gift.’ I see here the same 
stem ub as in tarvbbuar. 

ud-da~ni-id t III, 10, followed by anda-tamuwar (q.v.). Is this word 
connected with ( )-utrta-ni-iza of I, 5; 7 (see s.v. arkuwar) ? It 
seems clear that the -id is the same probably adverbial element seen in 
ku-id. 

ue-ri-te- is an element beginning H. words denoting ‘fear,’ II, obv. 9, 14 
(see Delitzsch, p. 11). 
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XI, obv. 14: = Bab. re-du-u, evidently ‘driver’ as the pre¬ 
ceding word SIB is equated with r 6 ’u ‘shepherd.’ appatar ‘seize’ also 
seems to be connected in meaning by the scribe, line 11 : cab&tum. 

u-e-M-ri-w-an, IX, 2, 45=Sum. gu-bu=Bab. xa-an-ku, a word of 
unknown meaning, but Sum. gu-bu =Bab. ibzu and Sabzu ‘angry, 
enraged,’ so that x a n k u probably denotes a similar idea. Cf. just below, 
for cognate forms. 

ti-e-su-ri-wo-ar, IX, 11, 46: Sum. gu-bu=Bab. xan&ku; cf. above, 
s.v. u-e-H-ri-ia-an. ti-e-H-ri-tva-ar, IX, 2, 32=Sum. =Bab. 

c&rft (z&rti); also d-i-hurri-ih ka-tal-la-dk (gataUaS), 33 = Sum. gtirdti= 
Bab. c&rft (z&rti) and 47=Sum. gu-bu=Bab. xitnuku and 48: 
Sum. 0 t£- 6 u=xitnuzu. This is the same gotolla seen in xalugalattak 
and is probably factitive. Note that kurur appatar =z & r 6 also, so that these 
stems indicate hostile action of some sort. 

i iriz-zar-pa-aran, IX, 4,43 = Bab. 1 a b t r u ‘ old,’ followed by nihigiama = 
Bab. 86 bu ‘old man.’ 

i ibtd&an, X, obv. 13: i«( ?)-ta-dh-M-an ar-nu-war = uzzuzu ‘be angry.’ 
The stem ha+n is probably the same as that seen in ha-Oran-za and xarkal- 
lama. 

Until ‘not’ occurs passim. This is clearly the Bab. negative, borrowed 
in Semitic like the Bab. 16, which occurs in Sumerian (Prince, AJSL , 
XXIV, 359). 

W 

waxnuwar , XI, obv. 21: EGIR-pa warax-nurwar{ ?) = Bab. ?-ia-ru 
‘surround’; IX, 3, 47: a-ra-ax-a-an-ta wa-ax-nu-war = Sum. si=Bab. 
Iim 6 tum ‘circumference, inclosure, limit.’ 

vxi-al-ki-i8-te-ra-<ti, IX, 1 , 2, 4, 5, 10; in each case=Sum. d-gdl= Bab. 
16’u ‘strong.’ In 6 , however, we have GUN walkihiaraS, the fern. Bab. 
le-e-tum, where the preceding ideogram GUN represents the H. fem. 
prefix. In IX, 1, 10: ti-ul ku-il wa-al-kil-ld-rar<& = Sum. d-nu-gdl =Bab. 
(la-a le)-’-u-d ‘not strong.’ Note that the word is spelled wa-al-kih- 
Id-ra-dk in IX, 1,4,5, 6 . Is this the same root wal seen in xdbhuwalc&xak f 
wa-ar-H-( ) , II, rev. 12 : Bab. b a - 8 u - u ‘ to be.’ Clearly connected 

with the other elements of the verb to be: e-eh-M-i, e-es-tu, eh-lu-wa-ar. 

wa-dh-si, IX, 4, 29 = Bab. Se.-im-tum, probably ‘fate.’ Cf. iHumak - 
suwar and washuwar . 

wa-ds-hu-v^uxi-ar, XI, obv. 7 = Bab. lu-bu-uS-tum ‘clothing.’ 
This may contain the same root m(w)ak ‘surround,’ seen in istumakhiwar 
and wa&ki. 

wa-iar-na-ax-xa-an-za , IX, 1,17 = Sum. d-bg-gd(gdn) = Bab. mu-u-e-ru 
‘commander,’ cf. IX, 1 , 3: watamaxxanza =Sum. d-gdl ‘one who is strong’ 
(Bab. obliterated). This probably shows the same root as naxsaraz ‘afraid, 
fearful.’ It is a synonym of walkissaras and xad/tressar. See watar, forma¬ 
tive element. 
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Z 

za-ak-kar, XI, obv. 9: Sum. du-^tiZ-?=Bab. zu-u. Note that Sum. 
gtd =destruction, as hirgvlAa ‘strike/ Delitzsch, Sum. Lex., 109, which seems 
to fix the sense of Bab. zfl as being identical with zfl ‘storm.’ Cf. lalbiS. 
Is there a key to the meaning of the god-name Zakkar in this word? It 
is true that the Babylonians punned on this name by the equation AN-ZAK - 
KAR=dimtu ‘pillar, pinnacle/ which was, no doubt, simply suggested 
by the Sem. zaqru ‘lofty, pointed, high.’ Zakkar himself, however, 
may have been of foreign (Hittite) origin, although he was closely connected 
with B61it (Ninni) and was honored by King Samsu-iluna who 
built a wall of Zakkar at Nippur (Prince, AJSL , XXIX, 287). 

ZMnrtar-ma-an-za, IX, 2, 27: Sum. gu~zal=B&b. xi-iz-zi-tum of 
doubtful meaning. Note that Sum. gti-zarld=gti-tal ‘evil’ Delitzsch, Sum. 
Lex., 112, so that ziantamanza must have a bad meaning. 

ri-t’n~nu~( ), II, rev. 10*«Bab. (ga?)-ma-a-ru ‘complete’; 
synonym of afoZ$aza=kitmalu (gitmalu) ‘perfect.’ 
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ASSYR. ramku, “PRIEST” = HEB. komer 

By Paul Haupt 
J ohns Hopkins University 

According to GB 1 the etymology of Heb. komer, “idol-priest,” 
is unknown, but this word is evidently identical with Assyr. ramku, 
“priest.” For the transposition cf. Assyr. diSpu , “honey”=Heb. 
W31; laxru, “ewe”=bm ; diqaru, "pot”="np (ZAT, XXIX, 281, 
n. 4). Also Assyr. karpatu , “vessel,” is the Syr. KFP33; this, 
however, does not denote an “earthen vessel” or “crock,” but a 
vessel of basket-work made water-tight with bitumen, ^yo kxfeLd! 
SjjJliJI oUJUl; it is connected with “asphalt”; see BL, 129; 

EB n , III, 4816; cf. Exod. 2:3 and the picture facing p. 14 of Kaulen’s 
Assyr. und Bab}. Similarly Heb. bEO seems to be the Assyr. 
lamassu, “colossal bull”; Heb. CpFl, “strength” (with T\ for as 
in the nota accusativi cf. JAOS, XXVIII, 113, below; con¬ 

trast ZDMG, LXVIII, 370) is the Assyr. puSqu . Assyr. retd, “to 
erect, set up” (Eth. art?a) is the Arab. 

Assyr. karmu, “heap,” syn. Sdld, “raised, piled up” (in ana tiU u 
karmd uttr, “I reduced to mounds and heaps”) appears in Arabic as 
rakdm (Eth. kemr , plur. akm&r) and Assyr. tar&ku , or rather tardqu, 
“to break, part asunder, to be rent or tom,” is found in the Q8r6 of 
Eccles. 12:6 as pR“P (=Assyr. ittariq) which is an older form of 
prEP with change of r to n as in PKM, “ creditor ” = Assyr. rdSd or 

1 AG*— Delitzsch, Assyr. Grammatik. AJ SL—American Journal of Semitic Lan¬ 
guages. AL— Delitzsch, Assyr. LesestUcke. BDB— F. Brown, Heb. Lexicon. BL— 
Haupt, Bibl. Liebeslieder. EB 11 — Encyclopaedia Britannica. <7£ — Gesenius~Buhl, Hebr. 
HandxoOrterbuch. GJ V — Schtirer, Geschichte des jUdischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi. GK — Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Grammatik. H W— Delitzsch, Assyr. Hand- 
wOrterbuch. ICC—International Critical Commentary. J AOS—Journal of the American 
Oriental Society. J BL—Journal of Biblical Literature. J HU C— Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity Circulars. KB — Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. OLZ — Orientalistische 
Literaturzeitung. SBOT— Haupt, The Sacred Books of the Old Testament. WF— Wellhausen- 
Festschrift (Giessen, 1914). ZAT —Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. 
ZDMG—Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft. Kings, Ezekiel— Critical 
Notes on Kings and Ezekiel in SBOT. ® = Greek Bible. Vaticanus. Lucianic 

recension. SS- Syriac Bible. tt«Targum. 3 -Jerome’s Vulgate. Cf. AJSL, XXVI, 
204; ZDMG, LXIII, 530. 
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Arab. nd’i 6 , 44 attorney ” = Heb. T? ( ZDMG , LXIII,517,1.14; AJSL , 
XXVI, 19, 1. 9). Arab, uu^ has the privative {ZDMG, LXIV, 
704, 711) meaning 44 to mend” rents; cf. the denominative Heb. verb 
p-O and AJSL, XXVI, 241, n. •. (See now GB l * sub 2^ and 
wpr, p. xvii, ad p. 350; p. xix, ad p. 776.] 

Assyr. ramku , 44 priest,”, does not mean libalor (Zimmera, Bab. Rel. 9 
76) but lustralor (see op. cit ., 113, 2246). Lustrare is connected with 
lavare. Dr. Schrank in his dissertation Priester und Busser in babyloni - 
schen SahnrUen (Leipzig, 1907), p. 3, follows Jensen {KB, VI, 368) 
in explaining ramku as “washed, cleansed, purified.” AU (1912) 
still adheres to the rendering 44 to libate.” The original meaning is 
44 to water,” which may mean 44 to put water into” or 44 upon,” i.e., 
44 to irrigate, soak, wash, remove by ablution, purify,” and 44 to give 
to drink.” The stem HpT, which we have also in the original form 
of the name of Damascus, Ddr-ma£ql {AJSL, XXVI, 26)* 44 settle¬ 
ment in a well-watered region,” may be connected (cf. AJSL . XXIII, 
248) with tna mpr; cf. Syr. «0T3p f 44 reservoir,” and *T 2 p which 
is used also of water for rinsing the mouth. In Assyrian we have 
qdbu (for qabiu), “reservoir, trench” {HW, 577a). 

In Arabic we find this ramAku = kamdru in the form mdkara * 
edqd, 44 to irrigate.” Arab, rdmaka has the meaning 44 to halt” in 
order to water the camels, but the original meaning is simply 44 to 
water.” Arab, dnhala , “to water,” on the other hand, means origi¬ 
nally 44 to halt” {AJSL, XXII, 198; ZAT, XXIX, 286, n. 5). In 
Assyrian we find, not only ramAku and kamdru, but also makdru 
{HW. 622, 337, 408). All three stems mean 44 to water.” In II Kings 
12:6, 8 (see GB li , s.v.) means “donor,” Lat. largilor . The 
objection raised by Konig in his Worterbuch, that the suffixes in 
T3E and 03*^3- militate against my explanation, is gratuitous; we 
may safely translate II Kings 12:8: 44 Ye shall no longer take [i.e., 
44 appropriate,” 44 get for your own use”] the money [received] from 
your donors” (or “benefactors”). Nor is Sanda’s criticism (in his 
commentary on Kings) valid. 

Makdru is the original form of the stem (AJSL, XXIII, 247), 
whereas ramAku and kamdru are transposed doublets (WF, 220, vi, 
I. 7). Even “**tud,” means originally “ watering-place “; horses 
must be watered every day, whereas camels may go without water 
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for four or five days; see my paper on the “City of Asses” (Assyr. 
6lu Sa im&rttu) in ZDMG, LXIX. “Stud” and “steed,” as well as 
German Stute, “mare,” are originally identical; a “steed” is a “stud¬ 
horse.” The term “stud” means originally “stand”; it is derived 
from the root sta-, “to stand.” In German, Stand is the common 
term for a stall in a stable; a box-stall is a Kastenstand. Lithuanian 
8toda8 denotes a “drove of horses,” just as Syr. K3131 has this mean¬ 
ing, whereas "pi in Hebrew means “stud,” and Arab, rdmakah 
denotes a “mare” ( AJSL , XXIV, 158). For the connection between 
studs and water cf. Strabo, 212,752. In Arabic, is an “ inclosure” 

or “pen” for animals (cf. AJSL , XXVII, 46, n. 13), whereas 
is a “conduit” or “canal,” lit. a place where water runs = JL*). 

The cuneiform kumirtu (see GB lb , s.v. 1133) which Assurbanipal 
uses of an Arabian priestess (cf. Syr. WTTQ13, “priestess”; 1111313 
fcWlbirQ, “vestal virgin”) points to a form kum&ru = kumdru, just as 
imeru, “ass” =im&ru. We have the same vocalic assimilation (*JLo|) 
in iurmtriUy “cypress”= Surmdnu; ku&eru, “fitness” = ku$dru; un&qu, 
“kid ” = 'un&qu, Arab. jUc ; unn&nu, “prayer” = hunndnu; cf. 
DniDHtl; see Kings , 121, 13; 262, **. We may point D'llJS (cf. @ 
XunapeLfi in II Kings 23:5) instead of 0^1133 (GK 28 , 93, r) and this 
diminutive ( Ezekiel , 64, 36) may be contemptuous (“priestling”). 
Also mabs, “gloom,” should be pointed ntabs (WF, 221, below). 

There is no connection between 1133, “priestling,” and 1133, “to 
be dark”; but Eth. k&rdmt f “winter,” means originally the “dark 
season” (contrast AJSL , XXIII, 247). 1 In Syriac the month of 
Shebat is called (bs TiMI) KVED WTP, “the gloomy month” 
(which makes everything gloomy). Esarhaddon (AL B , 79, 14; cf. 
OLZj XVII, 344) refers to the snow, cold, and severity of the frost 
in the month of Shebat ( Salgu , qugu f dannat xalpi ). It might be well 
to add that Assyr. qtigu, “cold,” is the Heb. y^p, “heat, summer,” 
just as Greek icavpa, “summer-heat,” is used of extreme cold. Lat. 
pruina means “hoar-frost, snow, winter,” whereas pruna denotes a 
“live coal.” Extreme heat and cold produce similar sensations: les 

1 Sanda's explanation (following Dav. Mill and RosenmUUer; cf. Nowack’s Hosea, 
1880, p. 184) that Heb. komer =hdmiru, ‘‘burner, kindler” (see his commentary on Kings , 
1012, II, 341), is untenable. 
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extremes se touchent. Milton (Par. Lost , II, 595) says, “Cold performs 
the effect of fireArab. v-aa*** is used of the effect of both heat 
and cold. Assyr. ku^ug-gu must be read qHgu, which stands for 
quiiugu (cf. ttibu=tuiiubu, nHxu =nuu iiuxu) . The readings kunnu, 
turru (AL 6 , ix; AG 8 , p. 328) instead of kHnu, ttiru are incorrect. 
The adjective qdgH is a form like maxrii, “first”; ddrd, “everlasting” 
(AJSL , I, 179, n. 4), or . The noun taqg&tu , on the other 
hand, must be derived from a stem "Sp. Xalpil, “ frost” (stem C|bfi), 
means literally “covering” (of ice-needles). Also Heb. "fiS2), “hoar¬ 
frost, rime,” has the same primary connotation ( BL, 127, below). 
Dannatu, “severity,” lit. “strength” (sjufc), is connected with Syr. 
HrtS’n, “thick branch,” “big stick.” The stem yH, “to judge,” 
might mean originally “to exercise power” (|%X&0 but din y “law” 
(and “religion”), is ultimately Sumerian; see ZDMG, LXIII, 513, 
n. 5; Noldeke, Beitr. z. semit. Sprachwissenschaft, p. 41, n. 2; Neue 
Beitr. y p. 39; Delitzsch, Sumer . Glossar y p. 134; Zimmem, Akkad. 
Fremdworter , p. 24. 

Bezold, Orient . Diplom ., 92, combined Assyr. kamiru in the Amama 
tablets (Knudtzon, p. 1434) with Syr. K“n2"D=Heb. 1123, but Peiser 
(cited in Muss-Arnolt) was right in explaining kamir as “eunuch.” 
We must not read k&miru, but kamtru y “emasculated,” a privative 
passive participle of “to be virile,” from which we have 

lit. “a woman who has been manned,” i.e., who has had 

carnal knowledge of man. Similarly the original meaning of T7JT is 
“twig, branch, yard,” which is used also (like kclv\6$) for the “virile 
member,” miET; but Arab, zdmira means “to be unmanly” (JuJLji 

just as Heb. "TOT means “to prune” (Arab. ^^ib), i.e., “to 
lop off twigs” or “branches” (AJSL, XXVI, 2). 

Heb. "T23 = Assyr. ramku occurs, not only in II Kings 23:5; Hos. 
10:5; Zeph. 1:4, but also in Hos. 4:4 where we must read T7J35 Dip 
1H33 NTM3, “Like people, like priestery; like prophets, like Aaron- 
ites,” i.e., the priestlings of Baal will fare like the people, and the 
so-called priests of Jhvh like the prophets. For the repetition of 3 
see BDB, 454a, below; GB u y 327a, 4; GK 28 , § 161, c; cf. Koran 2:16: 

AiyuJ ^jJ! . The suggestion that the affixed 
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3 of "pj should be prefixed to the following 1533 of ‘O'HBS was 
made by Beck (quoted in Wiinsche's commentary) who proposed to 
read *T*13333 ‘'By*!, “and my people (@ 6 Xo6s iu>v) are like their 
priests,” whereas the conjecture that *3* in represents a cor¬ 

ruption of fcT33 was advanced by Duhm ( ZAT , XXXI, 20, below; 
cf. Martas commentary, p. 40). But ^STIDD fcCI133 *1Bb3 D3?3 is 
preferable to Duhm’s ■jn33 S-331 D^BDD 0*1, klthough Duhm’s 
restoration is superior to the other emendations of this crux inter - 
pretum , e.g., Michaelis’ 1*13 ''THBS “Thy people are like my 
adversaries, O priest”; Heilprin: *nbn VB^BS "^32*1, “ Thy people 
are like its accusers, O priest”; W. R. Smith: 1*13 “3 *1*153 "jKPI, 
“Thy people have rebelled against me, O priest”; Oort: *3*") "JBJI 
*Jfl5n, “With thee is my strife, O priest”; Mosapp (ZAT, V, 185): 

V*1B33 D3?*l, which is supposed to mean “Thy people idolatrize 
like their priestery”; Ruben: "pB3 135*), “and my people are like 
thee”; Bewer (JBL, XXI, 111): *p yTB 1, “Thy people is 
namely striving thus”; Riessler (cf. JBL , XXXII, 111, n. 13): D? 
D2P3 mrr, “The people of the Lord, the more they increased.” 
Peiser, Hosea (Leipzig, 1914), p. 33, note bb, thinks that "'S’HCD may 
be a gloss to 8:12, where he reads instead of “TlhlH 3"i lb"3H3K*l 

T I | 

*Q5Cn3 “ I wrote for her many instructions, they were deemed 

alien”: *Q5DH3 "C^B b3*)H3, “My accusers were regarded like 
Tubal.” 1 

Hos. 4:4 is not Hoseanic; on the other hand, the hemistich in 
vs. 9a, "5*153 D3?3 STD*), “Like the people the priest will fare,” is 
genuine. The entire section 4:1-5 is secondary; 2 it consists of two 
five-line stanzas with 2+2 beats, whereas the genuine poems in 
chaps. 4-6 are written in triplets with 3+3 beats. Chap. 6 contains 
nothing but glosses, just as chap. 3 consists of secondary and tertiary 


i Peiser’s reconstruction of the Book of Hosea Is impossible, just as impossible as 
his reconstruction of Ps. 16 in OLZ, XIII, 6 (contrast the reconstruction in JAOS, XXXII, 
124). Peiser does not seem to know the literature on the OT; otherwise he would not 
have stated in his preface that (apart from the study of the Ancient Versions) the OT had 
not been treated from a purely philological point of view, and that his Habakkuk, pub¬ 
lished in 1003, was the first attempt to reconstruct a complete text with excision of 
glosses. My reconstruction of the closing section of Ecclesiastes was published (June, 
1891) in JHUC, No. 90; the first part of SBOT was issued in 1893; my critical edition 
of the Hebrew text of Canticles appeared in 1902 (reprinted from AJSL, XVIII, 193- 
245; XIX, 1-32; July and October, 1902). 

* Contrast Gressmann-Gunkel’s AT, parts 6-7 (Gdttlngen, 1910), p. 366. 
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additions (cf. my paper on “Hosea's Erring Spouse” in JBL , 
XXXIV). Chap. 5 should precede chap. 4, just as chap. 8 must be 
prefixed to chap. 7. Similarly the first section of Joel's ancient 
poem on the locusts appears in chap. 2 of that Maccabean homily, 
whereas the second section is contained in chap. 1; see my trans- 
lation in S^NIA (Athens, 1912), p. 389; cf. AJSL, XXVII, 43, n. 1, 
and my reconstruction of the Hebrew text in The Boston Jewish 
Voice, November 14 and 28, 1913. 

The last two triplets (vii and viii) of the genuine Hoseanic poem 
in chaps. 4-6 should be read as follows: 


nb*y«s rbbjai' 

11 ii' 

T33 rDEKl 

• I 'I I 


*in3D usp rrrn 4:» 
nc»a nrjn nns-o 66 
-rnbfct mm roam 

» i I 


4 :n3BMPi Dpmibsi 
: is-is" sbi i3Tm 

I I I ! T 

jornrataa ncyi 

i i i" 


opmaa nrpnv i36 
13DTD'' Hb*l 10a 

I I I 

rrsDSn arm rrrr-nn 19 

i i i 


■p b* 13 (y) np-n rbr 'r \ipcn 9 tpy* ■py'-kb up 4:i46 <«) 

ns»$:mD o^^mbs-bn ro^Tma Dynwb* -rpnarab 14a («> 

For , at the end of the second line, point "*b"inbO; cf. 

GX 28 , § 119, x. Similar constructions are found in Syriac, e.g., lbBTDK 
“□P^bl 113, “ they were so tired that they could not bury [the dead].” 
Cf. Noldeke, Syr. Gr. 2 , §249, E; Duval, §366, d. For the first line 
of the second triplet cf. Lev. 21:9; 20:10, 12. 

The second hemistich of the following line means literally “They 
will be caused to fornicate, but they will not penetrate,” i.e., when 
they desire to have sexual intercourse, they will be impotent to 
perform the act. Luther rendered correctly, “Es soil ihnen nicht 
gelingen,” which reminds me of the parody of the participial con¬ 
structions of the old king of Bavaria, Ludwig I (1825-48): “Ob der 
schonen Lola Montez, niemals habend selbst gekonnt es.” @ iwbppev- 
oap Kal ob pii KarevObpuxnp has the same meaning. @ may have read 
1£"irr (Oort). This, however, must not be derived from fT£1; the 
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Hithpael in I Sam. 29:4, “WTO by HT nxiTP tTSS, “Whereby can 
he ingratiate himself with his master?” has an entirely different 

meaning; it is not equivalent to j!) cf. Syr. 

(D?) by “to be reconciled,” Arab. The reading 

must be derived from y“Ifi, “to make straight or erect”; 
Syr. means “to stand erect.” & KaTevdweiv is the exact 

equivalent of y*Vi; it means also (like y“1H) “to steer” a ship; cf. 
Assyr. tard$u, “to stretch, straighten, direct” (tardgu Sa p&ni= Syr. 
SIT! pn, “to direct the gaze”). Arab. \jOj2 means “to be strong 

and firm,” originally “straight, erect, rigid, stiff, tight, tense, taut” 
(|*X^ Some Hebraists seem to have confounded & tvdvveiv 

with evOvneladai. While @ may have read IHTf, I believe that 
is the original reading. Penetration may denote intromission 
of the intromittent organ; 1 EB ll , XVIII, 27a, below, states, “Accord¬ 
ing to English law the slightest degree of penetration is sufficient to 
constitute the crime of rape.” For WPI we must read the passive 
WPII (the omission of the prefixed 1 is due to haplography). Also 
in vs' 18 we must read the Hophal: “pbp “U5TO “WTOa 13in TOTH 
DD1KZPJ, “They are wanton [lit. “have been made wanton”] and 
depart from me, preferring disgrace to their glory” (idolatry to true 
religion). The preposition* (cf. 1:2) appears in the received 

text after *QPIK in the corrupt form "Qfl. Similarly we must read 
in the gloss 5:36: bS’W-TVQ «33tS3 D^BK rWTH mTO“'5, “Thou 
hast been made wanton, 0 Ephraim, defiled is Israel’s nation.” 
Also in Amos 7:17 we must point: PlDTri “jlTCK. The Mas- 
sorites have often not recognized the passive forms; in Hag. 2:22, 
e.g., we must read *IT£, from iT7“), not , from TY\ 

For in the last line see AJSL , XXVI, 94. The “wind” 
in the first hemistich refers to the violent disturbance in the political 
atmosphere, which will sweep away Israel. The prophet is the 
storm-petrel foretelling the tempest. The Assyrian kings call them¬ 
selves ab&b tamxari , “the whirlwind of battle”; they prostrate and 
overwhelm (isdxapi 2, isdpanH; cf. Heb. CittO ; Ethiop. safdna , Amhar. 
Sanafa) their enemies like a cyclone (< abObiS) or like a heavy squall 

1 Cf. Arab. Lj! |»Lw. 
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(Uma imbari; see HW, 4, 79, 493, 508). Cf. the second stanza of 
Amos’ final poem which appears in the received text at the beginning 
of the book ( OLZ , X, 309): 

“iw'tdk »b rrm*-bn rnas* ■wdb mobwby i:i3 

i ll >ll l 

: nb*Qj-nK I'rnn ■pab nybsn myi tspa-by 
ppnwiK“nK nbDKi nan naira iDK-nsm 14 

i I i i i i 

irnjno ora iyip rranba ora nrnro 
:mrr mici Kin nbiaa oaba nbm 

II I I I M 

mm tok 14 (>> o) nw niaa ro i:w («) 

1:13 “For the threefold crime of 0 Ammon, 
aye, fourfold! I will requite her! 

For they ripped up Gilead’s women 
with child, to enlarge their borders. 1 

14 At Rabbah’s wall I’ll kindle 

a fire devouring their mansions 
With clamor on the day of battle, 
with a storm on the day of the whirlwind. 

15 Their king will go into exile, 

he and his princes together .> 


(a) 1:13 thus Jhvh said (£) the Sons of (y) 14 said Jhvh 

For “irreverent, careless of God” in gloss a (Hos. 4:146) cf. 
Haupt, Ecclesiastes, n. 1 on II. Heb. Mb* means literally “he will 
be knocked down.” For the post-biblical Mb, “to disquiet, per¬ 
turb,” cf. the biblical synonym D9S3, “to be disquieted, troubled,” 
which means originally “to be kicked.” The primary connotation 
of Syr. Mb, “to incite,” is “to push.” If Assyr. lub&fu (see Ktichler, 
Med., 149) denotes “paralysis,” the original meaning would be 
“stroke” (German Schlag, ATiwAi/fla). The stem labdfu is con¬ 
nected with labdnu and lab&gu, “to throw down” (HW, 370-71), just 
as Assyr. xubtu, “booty,” corresponds to Arab. and 

(Kings, 207, *; AJSL, XXIII, 252). The Kb in gloss 5 is scriptio 
plena of the emphatic la, “verily”; see GB U , 370 a, below [cf. GB U , 
xvii, ad 374 a]. 

*It was not a war of vengeance, but merely a war of conquest. 
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The two Hoseanic triplets may be translated as follows: 

4: 9 Like the people the priest will fare,* 

^ I'll requite him for his deeds. 

66 Since thou hast rejected reverence, 

I’ll reject thee as a priest to me. 

Thou forgottest the law of thy God, 
so I shall forget thy children. 

136 v Your daughters will play the harlot, 
your brides will commit adultery. 6 

10a They will eat, but will not be sated; 

though their lust be excited, they'll fail. 

19 With its wings the wind will inwrap them, 
they’ll be left in the lurch by their altars. 


(•) 4:146 the Irreverent people wUl fill (fi) 9 I'll punish them for their actions 

( y ) ia therefore (6) 14a I'll punish your harlot daughters and your adulterous brides 

The gloss 4:1-5 should be prefixed to the first triplet of the 
hocoiuI section of this Hoseanic poem, i.e., 4:16-18 (followed by 146, 
13a, 12a). The first section begins with 5:1, 2. The two stanzas 
of this secondary section must be read as follows: 



bmr an 

1 1 


pun -air'oy 

y \yntp 


DMi rto 


: ‘orana D-rn 

1 1 

:<ra"DDi—bD bbato 


rs rovbsi 

1 1 


: *.roD »*D 3 D 

I 1 1 


warns bar 

1 1 


-rm-n 

mp”'ban npwb 

■qt* 

1 ab _ ny' dm " 1 

y^i n:T 

o'pon ovai 

rrw r*ro 

: ■npc' o?n 

rn DIP 

inrjn 'biis 

rei rorn 


■nan VETO 4:1 

I I 

rnrrb m-TD 
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■rcn-pKi 

era 2 

i i - 
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The order in which the infinitives of vs. 2 are given above is 
more appropriate than the sequence found in the received text. For 
and VM we must read y*PB and 2*133, which is a tertiary 
gloss. Vs. 4 implies that all classes of society and all parties are 
responsible for the impending doom, no one can accuse the other. 
The “night” is the disaster of the Northern Kingdom ( AJSL , 
XXVII, 2, iv; XXI, 151, n. 106) and the “ Mother” is the metropolis, 
Samaria (WF, 201, n. 25; ZAT, XXXIV, 114, 229). For TT?n (and 
T2"73 in rf) see §§ 36, 67 of Dr. Schick's dissertation on D Tt and D 127 
C JBL , XXXII, 234, 243). For RlE-ban, which must be inserted 
in after TClflb in y, cf. Ps. 31:7 and Jon. 2:9 (AJSL, XXIII, 257). 
For at the end of vs. 3 (gloss f) we must read Y1BC"*. 

These two secondary stanzas may be rendered as follows: 


4:1 Hear my words, 

A strife has Jhvh 
•There is no truth or kindness, 

2 Lying and cursing, 

Burglary and murder, 

3 ‘The land laments, 

But let no man strive, 

Like people, like priestery; 

5 Thou wilt fall today, 

With thee will be night: 


ye Sons of Israel! 
with the denizens of the land: 
no reverence* in the land:* 
adultery and theft, 
bloodshed upon bloodshed V 

all its denizens grieve 
or reprove another! 
like prophet, like Aaronites. 
and so will the prophet. 

I'll destroy thy Mother.* 


(«) 4: 1 tor 

(y) 106 For Jhvh they foraook 

11 Lewdness, and wine, 

(£) 3 With the beasts of the field 

Even the fishes 

(*) 6a My people were destroyed 


<*> of God 

to regard vain idols (6) 2 slaying 

and must muddle brains. («) 3 therefore 
and the birds of the air. 
of the sea are mournful, 
for lack of reverence. 


Also the passage in 10:5 is secondary; it is a gloss to 10:66, 
where we must transpose the two hemistichs, 1 thus reading: ’£“0*1 
D^EK rrcns 1227^ bspr, “But Israel’s idol will fail her, 
disgrace will come over Ephraim.” The gloss in vs. 5 should be 
read as follows: 


1 Cf. AJ8L, XXII. 203. n. 17. L 4, King* 279, 45. and my remarks on Ps. 110:6 in 
my paper ** Xach der Weise Melchisedeks,” in ZAT, XXXVI. 
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I’Hffra -,pa nr nbayb 10:5 
nnaai lay vby baa^ 
naaa nbr-a rrna - by ib^b- 

:am -jbab* bar* ms-Da 6a 

1*1 l i 

nnatt (o tiw6 <«> rby (?) td o) ■parrra 10:5 («> 

For nibjffb we must read "ibjtfb (@ rep nbaxv)* Both MbXP 
and D-'bMJ were written 'ibjtf and **b» (cf. AJSL, XXVI, 205, ii). 
Also *H1D at the end of the preceding verse stands for (constr. 
■HTD). ® KaroLKodvres Sa/xApeuu' does not show that we must read 
*'35125; the singular "{DID may be collective. Even "plD *P*IjP is not 
impossible, but the final *1 of *P*13P may be due to dittography of 
the "1 (AJSL, XXVI, 207, below). The omission of the preforma- 
tives in bar and nbr is due to haplography. For ib^jP read 
*lb*'b*] . But we must not read *lb* , 2‘T instead of bar ; the active 
would never have been corrupted into the passive (GX 28 , §121, a). 
For an “bab read am *jbab (cf. 3"» ^ba tvnp in Ps. 48:3 and 
Matt. 5:35) = Assyr. Sarru raM , i.e., the king of Assyria. 

The four lines of the gloss in Hos. 10:5 may be rendered as 
follows: 

10:5 For their calf* are afraid Samaria’s dwellers, 

0Her people and priesteiy? will mourn for it. 

They will wail for its glory, for from her it will part. 

6a It will be carried off 8 € to the great king. 

(«) 10:5 of Beth-Aven. (£) for (y) for it. ($) 6 to Assyria («) as a gift 

In Zeph. 1:4 we must read: 

obicm aiDViJi rrrn-bs •'t Tran i:4 
:*Bpnosn Da-ns* nrn mjaan-jo Tnam 

oaron oy m byan is® rat w ba i:4 w 

1:4 I have stretched out my hand against Judah, 

•the denizens of Jerusalem; 

I shall cut off from this place 
^the name of the priestery.* 

(a) 1:4 all (fi) the remnant of Baal (y) with the Aaronites 
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For the last hemistich cf. the Maccabean addition in Hos. 2:19 
where D-bsan mom refers to the Greek gods, also vs. 46 of (the 
Maccabean) Ps. 16 (JAOS, XXXII, 124). The THK EfcO in Hos. 
2:2 is Simon, the founder of the Hasmonean dyhasty, who was 
appointed hereditary ruler (military, civil, and spiritual) in Sep¬ 
tember, 141 b.c. (GJV 4 , I, 249). The “brothers” and “sisters” 
referred to in the following verse (Hos. 2:3) are the Jews rescued 
by Simon and Judas Maccabaeus from Galilee and Gilead in 164 b.c. 
(AJSL , XXIII, 25; XXVII, 49). 

s has rimtfD O'* rirmbB ova rr for ny iron did ra 

BETO!"!; also in Hos. 10:5 we find TTiniB, “his servants” or 
“worshipers,” for YHE5; but in II Kings 23:5 2E renders: fcTIMTS. 
For 7© '3'TQD - p3TI (Hos. 4:4) E gives pPTBba D? 70 "fan, 
“ thy people quarrel with their teachers ” (SfcOnnE MPD “fW ^E?*l, 
“thy people is like a contending priest”; & 6 \abs pov us AmXeyA- 
pevos Upev s, 1 “my people is like a contested priest”). 3 has aru- 
spices in II Kings 23:5 and aeditui in Hos. 10:5; Zeph. 1:4, whereas 
Sb has fcOElS in all three passages. @ v has x w M a P €t M (@ L tep^is) 
in II Kings 23:5, but in Hos. 10:5 @ (/cal kojBus irap€iclKpa<Tav airrbv) 
seems to have interpreted the last four letters of YHE5") as the 
Aramaic Pael of “HE (THE; in Syriac, "HE is used as Pael of 
TIE). For ’TapamKpalptip cf. Heb. 3:16. In Zeph. 1:4 & has icai 
i£apu Ik tov rbirov roirrov rA bvbpara rrjs BaaX #cal rA bvbpara tup 
U pbuv , reading MEE instead of "WE and omitting the gloss 
BEPDPI BJ (for l€p€?s=D" , "iED cf. in II Kings 23:5). Nowack 
regards ffHEDfl BE rW a secondary addition; Duhm, on the 
other hand, leaves bjEH “WE rw in the text, and eliminates "JE 
Hin DlpEH and DEflDH B* (ZAT, XXXI, 94). Cf. also J. M. P. 
Smith, Micah, Zephaniah and Nahum (ICC), pp. 186, 192. 

i Simson, Hotea (1851), p. 128, conjectured that i«p«v* was miswritten for U/hvvi. 
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TAMMUZ AND ISHTAR 

For more than two thousand years “Chaldean” has been synonymous 
with “astrologer, wise man,” and the scholars who set about to recover the 
wisdom of the East were not surprised to find incantations, oracles, omens, 
and the like, prominent features in the religion of the Babylonians and Assy¬ 
rians. After studying the Maqlti,, Shurpu, Udugfjvl , and similar series of 
texts, the student was likely to conclude that magic played the chief part in 
this religion. While it was recognized that these documents date from the 
later days of Assyrian and Babylonian history, it was assumed that most of 
them went back to Sumerian originals. On the other hand, the hymns and 
prayers of this later period, many of them in the Sumerian tongue with 
Semitic interlinear translations, were evidence of another and brighter side 
of the religion and warned against a too hasty conclusion as to the part 
magic played in the older cults. Only recently, however, has it been possible 
to give serious attention to the study of the religious texts dating from 
Sumerian days. The foundations of the Sumerian grammar and lexicon had 
to be laid before any substantial progress could be made in this field. One 
of the most industrious students of this literature is Professor Langdon who 
has given excellent translations of many Sumerian hymns and liturgies in 
his Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms and Babylonian Liturgies. Another 
work from his pen is concerned with the Ishtar-Tammuz cult. 1 The author 
has diligently searched the literature for the materials upon which to base 
his theory of the development of the religion of the Sumerians, and reaches 
the conclusion that the cult of the mother-goddess Ishtar and the dying and 
rising son Tammuz comes first, not only in point of time, but also in impor¬ 
tance in that religion. According to the preface, “these pages represent a 
reaction against the trend of Assyriological interpretation of Sumero- 
Babylonian religion, which has hitherto emphasized the magical side of this 
religion in a way wholly out of proportion to its purer ceremonies and deeper 

theology.Abundant evidence is now in the hands of scholars, which 

shows that the daily liturgies of the Sumerians were wholly free from magic 
and admirably adapted to foster the highest aesthetic ideals of mankind.” 

The reviewer ventures to believe that in spite of the many and impor¬ 
tant facts which the author has gathered together in this work, it will receive 
much adverse criticism because of the method of approach. 

» Tammut and Ithtar. By Stephen Langdon. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1914. 
Pp. vii+lQG and 6 plates. 10«. 6d. 
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The scholar who would write upon the religion of the Sumerians and 
Babylonians, or of any other people, is practically limited to two methods 
of interpretation. The first, that of the comparative mythologists, seeks to 
trace the myths and cult-practices of a people back to first principles, and 
usually professes to find that polytheism, polydemonism, magic, etc., are the 
result of devolution from an original monotheism. As a rule, all cults are 
found to be astral in origin. This method has certainly been losing ground 
rapidly before that of the folk-psychologist who fails to find any profound 
philosophy or tendency toward monotheism in the thinking and religion of 
primitive peoples. In fact, these scholars are not sure that man started out 
with any religion at all. They feel certain, however, that all the facts point 
to an evolution from vague conceptions of powers which might help or harm 
man, and magical practices by means of which man sought to gain the favor 
of, or render harmless, these powers; through polydemonism and polytheism, 
with a host of cult practices which were reinterpreted (through the myth) 
from time to time as their original meaning became obscure; to monotheism 
and ethical religion. 

That Langdon follows the first method of interpretation will be seen from 
a quotation or two from the beginning of his book. “It would not be ven¬ 
turesome to affirm that this mystic cult of death and resurrection is one of 
the earliest forms of worship known to us, and so far as our sources permit 
us to speak, precedes the lower form of incantation and magic. Theological 
speculation, accompanied by a corresponding tendency to asceticism and 
mysticism, apparently preceded certain grosser types of magic to which the 
frailty of man so often inclines in the later stages of a given culture” (p. 3). 
“ Sumero-Babylonian theology rests upon a theory of emanations; they sup¬ 
posed, as did the Egyptians, their contemporaries, that the union of heaven, 
the male principle, and the earth, the female principle, gave rise to a series 
of forms or degrees of material things which finally resulted in an ordered 
world. The original first principle (called an, “ heaven’ ’) and the various 
emanations are regarded as containing in themselves power of self-creation; 
they are both male and female. Not until the devolution reaches the minor 
personifications of nature, as the sun, moon, storm, grain, and fire, do we 

find a sharp line of demarcation between male and female deities.It 

is true that in practice we find the god of heaven and the goddess of heaven, 
the god of earth and the goddess of earth, but it is highly probable that the 
first concepts of deity were absolutely genderless, the masculine element 
perhaps predominating'’ (pp. 3, 4). 

How deities could be absolutely genderless and still perhaps have the 
masculine element predominating is difficult to imagine. However, Lang¬ 
don goes on to say that while this theology of genderless divinities was very 
primitive in Babylonia, “it was probably developed by the Sumerians from 
a more natural theology” (p. 4). He believes that the Sumerians probably 
adopted mother earth as the first deity and soon developed the idea of “a 
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divine son who suffers death and returns to life” (p. 8). And so, “since the 
worship of the mother-goddess and her son evidently forms the earliest ele¬ 
ment in human religion, at any rate in the Sumerian religion, we should con¬ 
clude that, as the Book of Genesis asserts, man began to worship God and 
to found a social state in Mesopotamia” (p. 6). Furthermore, “the strongest 
evidence is at hand for supposing that the first deity worshipped by this most 
ancient of peoples was mother earth under the specific name, 'Goddess of the 
vine 1 ” (p. 7). Since the vine is not indigenous to Mesopotamia (according 
to Langdon), he concludes that the Sumerian people brought this goddess 
with them from their more ancient home in the highlands of Central Asia, 
before 6000 b.c. (pp. 7f.). 

This is the author's starting-point. He then proceeds with his investiga¬ 
tion, “departing from the certain prehistoric situation, namely, that the 
Sumerian people brought with them to the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates 
the worship of Geshtinanna (the vine-goddess) and her brother Tammuz” 
(p. 44). And then, “ at a time almost prehistoric the Semites invaded Meso¬ 
potamia, bringing with them the cult of Byblus. In Semitic religion the 
mother-goddess is invariably the mother of the youthful god, not the sister” 
(p. 50). 

Having thus accounted for the origin of the mother-goddess and her 
brother (or son), Langdon holds that “it is probable that the gods of the 
numerous cities of Babylonia and Assyria, whatever may have been their 
special attributes acquired in later times, are at the beginning, each and all, 
shadows of this young god” 1 (p. 28). So we are told that Ningirsu and 
Ningishzida of Lagash were nothing but special aspects of this god (p. 30). 
Soon Ningirsu is referred to as “that parasite god.” 2 In like manner our 
author would regard most of the goddesses of the Babylonian pantheon as 
specialized forms of the mother-goddess. After the entrance of the Sumerians 
into Mesopotamia they observed “how life depended upon the rise and fall 
of the two rivers” and Mother Vine-Stalk “now appears as NinA, a name 
which means' Queen of the waters 9 ” (p. 44). Once settled in the agricultural 
lands of Sumer, they “ connected mother earth with corn, barley, and reeds. 
A new type of virgin goddess, Nidaba, now appears, who like NinA soon 
became an independent deity” (p. 149). Apparently the history of the rest 
of the “Ishtars” was similar to that of NinA and Nidaba. 

There can be no doubt about the attractiveness of such a theory of the 
origin and development of the Sumero-Babylonian religion. But, like the 
equally attractive theory of Darwin, it is too simple. Just as Darwinism 
has had to be modified from time to time to make room for new, and fre¬ 
quently bothersome, facts, so it is likely that any theory of the development 

i Tammuz. 

* Cf. also p. 08, where Langdon reaches the conclusion that "Aja is another one of 
those parasite goddesses .... who incorporates one of the manifold aspects of the great 
Innini." 
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of the Sumero-Babylonian religion will need to be modified as our knowledge 
of that religion, and of religion in general, grows. In the interests of truth, 
such a theory must be put to the test at every point. It is the object of this 
review to inquire into the validity of some of Langdon’s conclusions. 

First of all, let us take up the categorical assertions that “the nourishing 
life of earth, warmed by the sunshine .... furnished the prehistoric 
Sumerians of Central Asia with their first god,” that “this deity who fostered 
all life was conceived of as a mother, unbegotten, genderless, producing animal 
and vegetable life as a virgin,” and, since “primitive peoples do not think in 
abstract terms,” they “conceived the earth-goddess under that form of life 
with which they were most familiar” and called her “Mother Vine-Stalk” 
(p. 43). 

Waiving any discussion of the Athanasian epithets applied to the mother- 
goddess, let us inquire into the reasons for assuming that Mother Vine-Stalk 
was her original form. There seem to be two such reasons: (1) the occur¬ 
rence of the name Mother Vine-Stalk as applied to Ishtar, in the hymns and 
liturgies, and (2) the alleged fact that the vine is not indigenous to Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Therefore, Mother Vine-Stalk must go back to a time before the 
entrance of the Sumerians into Mesopotamia (ca. 6000 b.c., according to 
the author). But what evidence have we that the vine is not indigenous to 
Mesopotamia ? What do we know about the flora of Mesopotamia before 
6000 b.c. ? Do we know with any degree of certainty that the Sumerians 
came from the highlands of Central Asia ? And if it should turn out that 
this was the case, how does Langdon know that Mother Vine-Stalk was their 
first and only (so it would seem) goddess ? Who knows how many gods and 
goddesses the Sumerians may have worshiped and discarded in their early 
home, wherever this may have been ? How do we know that they waited 
until they came to Sumer before they discovered corn-goddesses or a “queen 
of the waters” ? 

In a word, the whole difficulty with Langdon’s hypothesis lies in the 
fact that it assumes that religion must have been the result of the apprehen¬ 
sion of one great principle such as the self-renewing power of vegetable life. 
It is true, the author insists that primitive peoples do not think in abstract 
terms; hence to the Sumerians “the grape vine appears to have been the 
plant which appealed to them as most efficiently manifesting the power of 
the great mother” (p. 43). But this is putting the cart before the horse. 
For, if there is anything which the study of religion has demonstrated, it is 
the fact that such generalizations as an earth-goddess, or mother earth, are 
the result, not the origin, of a belief in a host of spirits or powers which were 
supposed to dwell in the corn, in the fruit trees, in fields or streams, hills or 
mountains, or in out-of-the-way places. Therefore, on the basis of our 
knowledge of primitive religions the world over, we may, nay, are forced to, 
assume that the corn-goddess, Nidaba, or the “queen of the waters,” Nin&, 
and a host of “Ishtars”existed side by side from time immemorial, and that, 
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because of the rise to prominence of this or that city-state, or because of 
theological speculation, one or the other of these goddesses became identified 
with, or absorbed, others, and in this way a great mother-goddess arose. 
That such a development was in full swing at the time represented by our 
earliest documents seems evident. But we must bear in mind that the 
building and votive inscriptions of the Sumerian period (before the Ham¬ 
murabi Dynasty) are full of references to NinA, Innini, Bau, Gatumdug, 
Nidaba, and other goddesses, while the name of Mother Vine-Stalk occurs 
only twice, once as Ama-geshtin (in a tablet of Urakagina) and once as 
Geshtin-anna (on the statue of Ur-Bau). Furthermore, as Langdon himself 
admits, by far the commonest epithet of the mother-goddess was “queen of 
heaven, gashan-anna or nin-anna .” The name Geshtin-anna is rare in the 
old hymns, and not common in the late (Assyrian and Babylonian) versions. 
Langdon himself admits (p. 57, n. 2) that this divinity (GeStin) survived 
only as the sister of Tammuz, the position of consort being exclusively 
reserved for the mother Innini. 1 It seems, therefore, purely arbitrary to 
speak of Mother Vine-Stalk as the original Sumerian deity. 

Langdon has much to say about the theological speculation of the 
Sumerians and Babylonians, and yet, while it is true that there is abundant 
evidence of such speculation, it seems to the reviewer that the author has 
read infinitely more theology into the Sumero-Babylonian hymns and 
liturgies than they contain. Much of what is said about an as the “first 
principle, heaven,” and anno, “heavenly, partaking of the nature of An, 
father heaven,” does not seem to rest upon any sound exegesis of the sources. 
In fact, Langdon is compelled to explain away the obvious meaning of ana 
(in ga&an-ana) as given by the Semitic translation ( Ikar)-kJcat (p. 88, n. 4). 

In like manner, the reviewer believes, Langdon has gone entirely too 
far in his efforts to establish the purity of the ancient cults as over against 
those of later days. While it is true that the large majority of the “magical” 
texts are of comparatively late date, it does not follow that the older religion 
was free from magical practices. Langdon's discussion of the title, m'n-en, 
nin-en-na-^e, “lady of incantation” (pp. 45 f.) would be sufficient evidence 
to the contrary, did we not possess other evidence. 

In conclusion: In view of the numerous passages in the religious texts, 
in particular, the IStar-Tammuz texts, the meaning of which still eludes our 
grasp, is it not fair to inquire whether generalizations such as are found in 
the work under discussion are not premature ? 

D. D. Luckenbill 

University of Chicago 

» Cf. also p. 53. n. 4. 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
HEBREW RELIGION 

By J. M. Powis Smith 
U niversity of Chicago 

The process of taking possession of the "promised land” is now 
recognized as having extended over a long period. The later point 
of view, as found, e.g., in Josh. 11:15-23, represents the entire trans¬ 
action as having occurred in the lifetime of Joshua and as having 
involved the total extermination of the Canaanites. But the evi¬ 
dence to the contrary is overwhelming. Older narratives in the 
Book of Joshua itself contradict any such representation (e.g., 
15:13-19, 63; 16:10; 17:11 ff.); and these are corroborated by 
similar statements in the first chapter of the Book of Judges (e.g., 
1:10-21, 27-36). The geographical distribution of the Hebrews 
shows clearly that the “conquest” cannot have been the result of 
a sweeping invasion carried out triumphantly by a united people. 
As a matter of fact, the Hebrews after the conquest were split into 
isolated sections, with groups and chains of Canaanitish strongholds 
separating each section from its Hebrew allies. This points to 
invasion at different times from different quarters and by different 
attacking forces. The same interpretation of the “conquest” is 
suggested by the fact that the record as it now stands reports an 
attempt to invade Canaan from the south (Num. 14:44 f.; 21:1-3); 
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and by the further fact that Israel is stated to have been settled in 
the region east of the Jordan already for three hundred years in the 
time of Jephthah (Judg. 11:26). Indeed, the part played by mili¬ 
tary conquest of any sort must not be exaggerated. Speaking from 
the point of view of the archaeologist, S. A. Cook declares 1 that one 
of the results of the excavations in Palestine is “the recognition 
that the Israelite invasion did not cause that dislocation which would 
have ensued had the Israelites forcibly taken the place of the Ca- 
naanites. The archaeologists are now unanimous that there was no 
sweeping invasion; only slow absorption, a gradual process, is the 
most that the excavations admit. Thus while external evidence, in 
turn, ignores any conquest of the invading Israelite tribes, archae¬ 
ology at last independently supports a view which has been familiar 
to biblical scholars for some thirty years.” 

While there is pretty general agreement to the effect that the 
Hebrew settlement in Canaan was not a hastily completed movement, 
there is no such consensus of opinion as to the precise date at which 
that settlement began or the division points of its various stages. 
In any case, however, the Hebrew occupation of Canaan seems to 
have gone back to an early date and to have continued without 
serious interruption down to the end of Jewish history. The patri¬ 
archal traditions connect the earliest history of the Hebrew people 
with Palestine. If we could accept the identification of the Amraphel 
of Gen., chap. 14, with Hammurabi, and be sure of the trustworthy 
character of that chapter as history, we should have to place the 
earliest appearance of Israel in Palestine about 2100 b.c. But 
neither this philological identification, 2 nor the historicity of Gen., 
chap. 14, 3 is above suspicion. The only definite evidence furnished 
by this chapter and the other patriarchal material is that the national 
memory retained some consciousness of a very early residence in 

1 Expositor (August, 1909), p. 100. So also Vincent, Canaan d'aprts Vexploration 
ricente (1907), pp. 225, 461-64; S. R. Driver, Modern Research as Illustrating the Bible 
(1909), p. 87. 

* For the reasons rendering the equivalence very questionable see C. H. W. Johns, 
The Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew People (1914), pp. 18 f.; Jensen, 
ZD MG (1896), p. 252; C. Bezold, Die babyl.-assyr. Keilinschriften U.s.w. (1904), pp. 26, 54. 

3 Seee.g., Th. NOldeke, Untersuchungen (1869), pp. 156-72; J. Meinhold, I Mose 14- 
Eine historisch-kritische Untersuchung (1911), pp. 1-50; L. W. King, Letters and Inscrip¬ 
tions of Hammurabi, I (1898), xxv-lvi; J. Skinner, Critical and Exeg. Comm, on Genesis 
(1910), pp. 272-76. 
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Canaan. More definite, but unfortunately not more trustworthy, is 
Jephthah’s statement to the Ammonites in Judg. 11:26 that Israel 
had been in possession of Canaan, east of the Jordan, for 300 years. 
This would place the Hebrews in Eastern Palestine at least as early 
as 1500 b.c. or thereabouts. But the statement is probably of late 
origin and not an original part of its context, as was first pointed out 
by Professor George Foot Moore. 1 Yet this hazy and indefinite sense 
of an age-long sojourn in Canaan is supported by extra-biblical 
testimony, to which we must now turn. 

The Theban lists of Thothmes III (1479-1447 b.c.), Ramses II 
(ca. 1292-1225 b.c.), and Ramses III (ca. 1198-1167 b.c.) exhibit the 
name Y'-q-b-’r as the designation of a place in the western part of 
Central or Northern Palestine. 2 No. 78 of the list of Thothmes III, 
another place-name, was at first read as Joseph-el; but that reading 
is now questioned by some. 3 

Even if both names were correctly read as Jacob-el and Joseph-el, 
they would not in and of themselves furnish inevitable demonstra¬ 
tion that Hebrews were in Palestine in the fifteenth and following 
centuries b.c. Barton, indeed, has pointed out 4 that the place- 
names may have antedated the arrival of the Hebrews, the latter 
having derived their ancestral names from the places, rather than 
vice versa. On the other hand, the name Jacob-el (or -her) at least 
may have come to Palestine as a deposit from the receding tide of 
the Hyksos invasion. Thothmes III drove these intruders from 
Egypt and northward through Palestine. One of the Hyksos 
Pharaohs left his name recorded on many scarabs as Jacob-her. 
There may well have been some connection between this Hyksos 
chieftain and the place-name of the Kamak lists. Perhaps there 
were Hebraic elements mingled in the Hyksos hordes. 5 

l A Critical and Ezegetical Commentary on Judgee (1895), pp. 296 f.; so also K. 
Budde, Dae Buck der Richter (1897), p. 85; W. Nowack, Richter, Ruth (1902), p. 106; 
Lagrange, Le Litre dee Jugee (1903), p. 201; G. A. Cooke, Book of Judgee (1913), p. 121. 

* No. 102 in Thothmes List. No. 9 in that of Ramses II, and No. 104 in that of Ramses 
III. See W. Max Milller, “Die Palkstlnallste Thutmosis III,” Mitteilungen der Vorder - 
aeiat. OeeeUecha/t, XII (1907), 27. 

* Seee.g., W. Max Milller, op. cit ., p. 23; Wlnckler, Qeech. Ier.. II. 68; and Masp6ro, 
Or. Lit. Zeitung (1899), p. 397; on the other hand, George A. Barton ( Proceedinge of t h 
American Philoeophical Society, LII [1913], 189), still adheres to the reading “Joseph-el” 
originally offered ( ZA W , VI, 8) by Ed. Meyer. 

4 Op. cit., p. 195; so also J. P. Peters, The Religion of the Hebrewe (1914), p. 54. 

4 Cf. J. H. Breasted, Hietory of Egypt (2d ed., 1912), p. 220. 
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Thothmes III has preserved another name of interest for our 
subject, viz., No. 97 on his list, which reads Ba-ti-y-& and is equated 
with Beth-Yah by W. Max Muller. 1 But even if the equation be 
correct, it does not necessarily follow that it is a Hebrew name, for 
the God Yahweh was not confined to the Hebrew people in early 
days. 2 Yet the possibility of its Hebraic origin remains. Likewise 
the name f sr found on the lists of Seti I (ca. 1315-1292 b.c.) and 
Ramses II (1292-1225 b.c.), his son, is a possible proof of Hebrew 
residence in Canaan during that period. It seems to indicate a 
place in the northwest of Palestine. It has been variously identified 
with Asher, 3 Assyria, 4 and most recently Israel. 5 But while Assyrian 
connections seem unlikely, 8 no certainty attaches to any other 
proposed reading. The possibility of a very early settlement 
of Hebrews in Canaan would receive surer support if Sellin and 
Watzinger should prove to be correct in their contention 7 that the 
Hebrew overthrow of Jericho cannot be placed later than 1500 b.c. 

More definite and convincing evidence of the presence of Hebrews 
in Canaan is furnished by the Tel-el-Amama letters. These were 
written chiefly in the reigns of Amenophis III and IV (1411- 
1358 b.c.). In a group of these letters that Abd-biba, king of Jerusa¬ 
lem, sent to Egypt, there is constant reference to a hostile and aggres¬ 
sive people called ffabiru. They are mentioned in none of the other 
letters. But instead of them in other letters, the Sa-gaz people are 
constantly to the fore and are represented as acting in precisely the 
same way as the ffabiru, according to the complaint of Abd-biba. 
It was at once suspected that the two names applied to one and the 
same people. The suspicion grew to certainty with the discovery 
of two more significant facts. Abd-biba reports that a certain 
governor, named Labaia, is in treacherous alliance with the ffdbiru 
(Knudtzon, No. 289). Labaia himself writes to the king of Egypt 

1 Op. ext., p. 26. 

* See George A. Barton, “Yahweh Before Moses,” Studies in the History of Religions 
Presented to Crawford Howell Toy (1912), pp. 187-204. 

1 So W. Max Mtiller, Asien und Europa (1893), pp. 236 ff. 

* K. Sethe, OOUing. gelehrt. Anseig. (1904), pp. 936 f. 

* So B0hl, Kanaander und Hebr&er (1911), p. 80. 

* On philological grounds; nowhere else, it Is claimed, is Asshur written in this way. 
Historically, the Assyrians are known to have crossed the Euphrates by 1300 b.c., and to 
have reached the Mediterranean by 1100. 

» Jericho (1913), pp. 181 f. 
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regarding the deeds of the Sa-gaz and their allies (Knudtzon, No. 
254) in his vicinity. This would show at least a very close co¬ 
operation between ffabiru and Sa-gaz. The Boghaz-Keui documents 
enable us to go farther. They contain copies of a treaty between the 
Hittites and the people of Mitanni. In connection with the signing 
of the treaty by the contracting parties and witnesses, a long list 
of gods is called upon to protect and guarantee its sanctity. Follow¬ 
ing a number of Hittite deities, there occurs in one draft of the treaty 
the phrase ilani ha-ab-bi-ri; in precisely the same place in two other 
copies the phrase is ilani Sa-gaz. This makes the practical identity 
of Sa-gaz and ffabiru reasonably certain. 1 It should be borne in 
mind that these Boghaz-Keui documents come from the generations 
immediately following the Tel-el-Amarna age. The evidence for 
identifying the ffabiru with the Hebrews need not here be restated. 
It is so strong as to have convinced most workers in this field. 2 
It is a significant fact in this connection, to which attention has often 
been called, that the Amarna letters from Canaan calling upon Egypt 
for help include none from the cities which afterward, at least, were 
famous in ancient Hebrew tradition, viz., Beth-el, Beer-sheba, 
Hebron, Jericho, Shiloh, Gibeon, and Mizpah. Were these towns 
already in possession of the ffabiru, even as we know Shechem to 
have been (Knudtzon, No. 2S9 23 ) ? Among the towns from which 
letters were sent are Jerusalem, Megiddo, Gezer, Sidon, Acco, Tyre, 
Byblos, Beyrout, and Ascalon, some of which were occupied by Israel 
only very late, and the rest not at all. ffabiru is generally recog¬ 
nized as being a more comprehensive name than Israel, including 

1 See H. Winckler.Af DOG, December. 1907, Anm. 25; Btthl, Kanaander und Hebrder 
(1911), p. 87; Knudtzon. Die el-A mama Ta/eln (1908), pp. 46-53. 

The exact equivalence of Sa-gaz and ffa-bi-ru can hardly be maintained. Ungnad, 
Babylonische Briefe aue der Zeit der ffammurapi Dynaetie (1914), pp. 25 f., has published 
a letter (No. 26) from Hammurabi which describes a certain man as akil amel Sa-gaz”**. 
This demonstrates the presence of Sa-gaz upon the borders of Babylon about 2100 b.c. 
Friedr. Delitzsch, Sumerieehez Glossar (1914), pp. 84 f., cites an unpublished vocabulary 
from ASSur as offering sa-gaz « habbatum and K. 2055 as reading similarly sa-gaz - 
&a6-6[atum], according to his own unpublished copy. The meaning of frabbatum is well 
known, viz., “plunderers,” “destroyers” (cf. Brtlnnow, A Classified List, No. 3123). 
Hence it is clear that sa-gaz is a designation for nomads in general, or Bedouin; and of 
these the ffabiru were a part. Cf. Dhorme, Revue biblique, 1909, pp. 68 ff.; and O. 
Weber, in Knudtzon’s El-Amarna Ta/eln, pp. 1146ff. 

* E.g., H. Zimmera, ZDPV, XIII (1890), 137; H. Wlnckler, KAT*, pp. 196 ff.; 
Knudtzon, op. cit., p. 48 and O. Weber, ibid., p. 1336; Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten (1906), 
p. 225; Lehmann-Haupt, Israel (1911), pp. 35 f.; Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel *. 
I (1912), 441. 
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probably within its limits, not only Israel, but also such peoples as 
the Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites. The Amarna and Boghaz- 
Keui tablets thus testify to the presence of Hebrews in Palestine 
about 1375 b.c. and thereafter. 

Seti I of Egypt ( ca . 1313-1292 b.c.) in the first year of his reign 
fought against the Shasu tribes, destroying them “from the fortress 
of Tharu as far as Canaan” (Breasted, Ancient Records, III, § 88). 
Again it is said, “The vanquished Shasu plan rebellion. Their 
tribal chiefs are gathered together rising against the Asiatics of 
Kharu,” i.e., Palestine (Breasted, AR, III, §§ 101, 108). These 
Shasu are to be identified with the Sa-gaz , l that is, the group of which 
the ffabiru , or Hebrews, formed a part. 

The name Israel occurs unmistakably for the first time on the 
stela of victory set up by Memeptah (1225-1215 b.c.) in his mortuary 
temple at Thebes. Thereon occurs the now well-known passage: 

Israel is desolated, his seed is not; 

Palestine has become a widow for Egypt. 

This makes the presence of Israel in Palestine in the early part of the 
thirteenth century b.c. incontestable. 

Putting these data together, we find Hebrews in Palestine about 
the opening of the fourteenth century b.c., and at the close of that 
century; possibly again in the reign of Ramses II in the thirteenth 
century, and certainly in the reign of his successor Merneptah, at 
the close of the thirteenth century. This practically establishes a 
continuous Hebrew residence in Canaan for approximately two hun¬ 
dred years, viz., during the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries b.c. 
If the name Jacob-her could be regarded as definite proof of Hebraic 
influence we should have to carry back the period of continuous 
residence for another century. 

This fact complicates the problem of the date of the Israelite 
entry into Egypt and of the Exodus therefrom. It seems that there 
is no room for it at any time between the two termini we have found 
for the presence of the Hebrews in Canaan. Shall we, therefore, 
follow Eerdmans 2 in placing the entire Egyptian experience after the 

» So e.g., Breasted, .4#, III, §99; Ed. Meyer, Festschrift /Hr Georg Ebers, pp. 75, 
76; idem. Die Israeliten, pp. 225 f.; B6hl, Kanaan&er und Hebrder, p. 79; Lehmann- 
H&upt, Israel, p. 26; et al. 

* Alttestamentliche Studien, II (1908), 74 f. 
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days of Memeptah, striving to find room for the entry into Egypt, 
the bondage in Egypt, and the Exodus, between 1210 and 1130 b.c. ? 
Or shall we place the Egyptian episode before the period of residence 
in Canaan, identifying the Exodus with the expulsion of the Hyksos, 1 
or seeing in the ffabiru invasion the biblical conquest of Canaan ? 2 
Or shall we turn away from both of these positions alike and have 
recourse to the hypothesis of a divided Israel, part of which was in 
Canaan continuously and part in Egypt prior to its entry into 
Canaan ? 3 In whichever of these views we take refuge the significant 
fact which we have already chronicled remains, viz., that there were 
Hebrews in Canaan at least as early as ca, 1400 b.c., and possibly 
ca. 1600 b.c., and from that time on down continuously till 1200 b.c. 

This fact has not received the attention to which it is entitled 
in current treatments of Hebrew history and religion. It calls for 
some reconsideration of our dates for the origins of early Hebrew 
literature, institutions, and ideas. The earliest Hebrew legislation 
is commonly placed in the ninth or tenth century b.c. For example, 
H. P. Smith says, “The earliest Hebrew Code that has come down 
to us (the so-called Book of the Covenant, Exod. 20:22—23:23), was 
published at a date considerably later than the time of Solomon. 

1 E.g., M. Gemoll. Israeliten und Hyksoa (1013); W. Freiherr von Hissing, Ge- 
achichle Aegy plena, pp. 37 ff.; H. R. Hall. The Ancient Hiatory of the Near Eaat (1013), 
pp. 403 ff.; P. Asmussen, “ Die Einwanderung Israels in Canaan." Memnon, VII (1015), 
185-207. 

* E.g., H. Wlnckler, Oeachichte Iaraela, I (1805), 14; Guthe, Geachichte dea Volken 
Israel , 2d ed. (1004), p. 58; A. T. Clay, Light on the Old Testament from Babel (1007), 
pp. 265 ff.; Knudtzon, Die el-Amarna Tafeln (1008), pp 48 f ; S. A. B. Mercer, Extra- 
Biblical Sources (1013), pp. Ilf.; Steindorff, ZAW, XVI (1806), 330-33. Asmussen, 
loc. cit posits a twofold entry into Canaan. (1) that of Judah and related tribes from 
the South in the Amarna period. (2) that of the Ephraimitlc group from the East shortly 
after reign of Ramses III (ca. 1108-1167 b.c.). 

* So e.g., Steuemagel, Die Einwanderung der iar. Stdmme in Kanaan (1001). p. 100; 
B. stade, Akademische Reden (1800), pp. 107 f.; Kittel, Gesch. dea Volkea Israel, 2d ed., 
I (1012), 530; Driver, Modern Research (1000), p. 30; Spiegelberg, Der Aufenthalt Israels 
in Aegypten (1004); P. S. P. Handcock, The Latest Light on Bible Lands (1015), pp. 82 f. 

The theory of a divided Israel would become imperatively necessary, if the identi¬ 
fication of the 'Apriw with the Hebrews should prove to be correct; for the 'Apriw are 
known to have been in Egypt in the reigns of Ramses II (ca. 1202-1225 b.c.), Ramses 
III (ca. 1108-1167 b.c.) and Ramses IV (ca. 1167-1161 b.c.). But Israel was in Canaan 
certainly in the reign of Memeptah, son of Ramses II. Hence on the basis of 'Apriw- 
Hebrews we are driven to posit a divided people. Even so, the placing of the Exodus 
after 1161 b.c. gives rise to more problems than it solves. See H. J. Heyes, Bib el und 
Aegypten (1004), pp. 146 ff.; B. D. Eerdmans, Alttestamentliche Studien, II (1008), 52 f.; 
B6hl, Kanaander und Hebrder (1011), pp. 73 ff.; R. Kittel, Geachichte dea Volkea Israel, 
I (1012), 453 ff., 530; S. R. Driver, Book of Exodus (1011), pp. xli f.; J. H. Breasted, 
Ancient Records, IV (1906), 150. 
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But it embodies usage which is as old as Solomon or older, and we 
may use it to throw light on the social conditions of the time. ,,l 
Similarly, the same author at a more recent date says, “That the 
Covenant Code, like the earliest Decalogue, was the product of the 
agricultural age [which Professor Smith places after the Exodus] 
needs no demonstration.” 2 Another writer, J. P. Peters, 3 puts the 
entire development of the E document, together with the Book of the 
Covenant, between 875 and 775 b.c. Steuernagel, in the latest 
Eirdeitung (1912), places the origin of the Book of the Covenant in 
the eighth or ninth century, but notes that the materials of which 
it is composed may be much older, reflecting as they do influence on 
the part of the Code of Hammurabi. We may summarize the general 
opinion in the words of H. Wheeler Robinson: 

Almost all Old Testament scholars would agree on the following summary 
of conclusions: The earliest Hebrew literature we possess consists of songs 
or other poetry, of which the oldest is probably the Song of Deborah: this 
goes back to the twelfth century b.c. Stories of the heroes who are now 
classed as “judges,” and of the first two kings, were composed a century or 
two later, as was also the earliest code of Hebrew law, known as the “Book 
of the Covenant .” 4 

This is the general point of view of recent scholarship, British, 
German, and American alike. How does this conclusion relate 
itself to the aforesaid fact that the Hebrews were in continuous resi¬ 
dence in Canaan for at least two hundred years before 1200 b.c. ? 

Suppose we place Moses and the Exodus in connection with the 
expulsion of the Hyksos (viz., 1580 b.c.); why should we wait till 
the twelfth century for our earliest Hebrew literature and till the 
eleventh, tenth, or ninth for our earliest legislation ? Did it require 
five or six hundred years for the nomadic Hebrews to acquire that 
degree of civilization reflected in the Covenant Code ? That civiliza¬ 
tion is not of a complex or elaborate style. The conditions pre¬ 
supposed by the laws are almost exclusively agricultural. The only 
prerequisite for such legislation is the adoption of a settled agri¬ 
cultural life and the practice of it for a sufficient time to have worked 

i Old Testament History (1903), p. 174. 

* Religion of Israel (1914), p. 113. 

* Religion of the Hebrews (1914), p. 465. 

* The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament (1913), p. 5. 
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out a few simple laws safeguarding the most elementary rights of the 
individual and the society living that type of life. Certainly a half¬ 
millennium is too generous an allowance. 

The case is helped somewhat if the traditional “Conquest” be 
identified with the invasion of the ffabiru. This was taking place, 
as we have seen, about 1375 b.c. But even so, the lapse of time, 
200 years, before the production of any permanent literature is un¬ 
necessarily great. The situation is much worse in the case of the 
law. Customs antedate literature and laws come into force long 
before books are read. Yet on the basis of the current dating of the 
Covenant Code there would be a period of from three to four hundred 
years after the “Conquest” before any code assumed form and not 
less than from two to three hundred years before the individual laws 
of the Code were formulated. 1 

Suppose, however, that we put Moses and the Exodus after 
Merneptah's overthrow of Israel in the fifth year of his reign. This 
would reduce the period of Egyptian residence to very short duration, 
for we should certainly have to place Israel back in Canaan by 
ca. 1100 b.c. at the latest. Would so relatively short a period of 
Egyptian residence, not all of which was servitude according to the 
biblical records, have been sufficient to obliterate all traces of the 
culture acquired in Palestine during a residence of two hundred years 
or more ? Would returning Israel have had to start life de novo in 
the old home ? Is it not rather more likely that the old traditions 
and customs would have perpetuated themselves with sufficient 
pertinacity to have made the task of renewing and resuming them a 
relatively simple one, calling for comparatively little waste of time 
and energy ? If this supposition be correct, the situation does not 
differ essentially from the one we have already considered. Israel 
would have been planted long enough in Canaan to have taken root 
and to have borne fruit. In the two centuries or more preceding 
the migration to Egypt, she would have acquired the civilization of 
Canaan and made it her own. She would have developed her own 
literary traditions or adopted and adapted the native Canaanitish 
ones. She would have worked out for herself a system of laws 

1 In a somewhat similar' situation the Amorites produced the relatively elaborate 
code of Hammurabi after a period of not more than two hundred years in Babylonia. 
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and customs adequate to her needs; or, more likely still, she would 
have taken over the customs of the Canaanites in large part along 
with and as a part of Canaanitish culture, and would have woven 
them into the fabric of her own social life. Certainly all this literary 
and social gain would have been carefully treasured during the interim 
in Egypt, and the task of re-creating the old life with its traditions 
and institutions would have been greatly facilitated by the memories 
and the faithful instructions of the elder generation. Under such 
conditions as these, it would be almost necessary to suppose that 
the beginnings of literature and law took shape before the descent 
into Egypt. These beginnings would not have been lost, but would 
have constituted the foundations upon which the returning Hebrews 
would build. 

The third reconstruction of the history has found many adher¬ 
ents. It supposes that the Hebrew clans in Egypt represented only 
one section of Israel as a whole, and that, too, a relatively small one. 
The main body of the people held their home in Canaan straight 
through from the earliest settlement without interruption of residence. 
If the Exodus and “ Conquest” be placed very early, the problem 
as to the origins of law and literature differs in no essential respect 
from that arising on our first supposition, viz., that all Israel left 
Egypt and entered Canaan as early as the fourteenth or possibly 
the sixteenth century. An early Exodus and “ Conquest ” on the 
part of a portion of Israel would yield a united Israel in Canaan at 
an early date, with the resulting questions for the historian to which 
we have already called attention. But suppose the Exodus and 
“Conquest” be placed on the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, as is done by many; 1 what form does the problem assume 
then ? As interpreted by all scholars, so far, the whole fate of Israel 
is placed in the hands of the clans that came out of Egypt. No 
recognition of any sort is given to the Hebrew clans supposed to have 
been in Canaan for generations and centuries before the fugitives 
from Egypt found a foothold there. Are these clans rightly treated 
as a negligible quantity? Blood is always and everywhere thicker 

1 Soe.g., S. R. Driver, Exodu» (** Cambridge Bible,” 1911), pp. xxx ff.; T. G. Pinches. 
The Old Testament in the Light of the Historical Records of Assyria and Babylonia (1902), 
pp. 305 f.; McCurdy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments (1898), $| 167, 183: Maspfiro, 
Struggle of the Nations (1897), p. 444; Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit (1913), p. 424. 
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than water. It is scarcely reasonable to suppose that the Hebrews 
already in Canaan failed to co-operate with the incoming Hebrews. 
Even if there were no effective military aid forthcoming from them, 
it is hardly possible that after hostilities were past there should 
not have been an increasingly free interchange of ideas and customs. 
It can hardly be imagined that the two strata of Hebrews should 
have remained apart permanently, the first-comers choosing to cast 
in their lot at a later time with the Canaanites as over against their 
own brethren. If the two Hebraic groups united, such union would 
come more naturally in the early days of the later Hebrew occupation 
than after an indefinite postponement. Of course there was no 
formal union of clans; this did not come till the days of Saul and 
David. But there must have been recognition of mutual relation¬ 
ships and interests and a free intercourse along social and economic 
lines. Under the tutelage of those Hebrews who had preceded them, 
the Mosaic group would rapidly adjust itself to the life of Canaan and 
overtake their teachers themselves. 

Under these conditions it would always be an open question with 
the student of this period as to how much of the early literature, law, 
and religion should be credited to the account of the pre-Mosaic 
Hebrews in Canaan. These early comers had maintained their 
identity in Canaan, not permitting themselves to be wholly absorbed 
and lost in the Canaanitish communities around and among them. 
But to retain and maintain identity means that they preserved some 
or many of their own characteristic social and religious ideas and 
institutions. They had succeeded in adjusting themselves socially 
and religiously to the changed conditions of life in Canaan long before 
the instalment of Hebrews under Moses arrived. All the work, 
thought, and experience that had gone into the making of the early 
settlers' life as they now lived it made it unnecessary for the new 
arrivals to toil and suffer long as their predecessors had done. The 
first settlers had labored and these late comers entered into their 
labors. 

It is quite clear that if any such situation as we have described 
existed the results of it upon the development of Hebrew civilization 
would be largely the same as though there had been no schism in 
Israel and as though Israel as a whole had been in continuous 
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residence in Canaan from the fourteenth century or even earlier. The 
inflow of fresh Hebrews at a late stage in the period of development 
would retard the progress of the entire body for but a relatively short 
time, after which all would move forward together and perhaps with 
increased momentum. We are driven back again, therefore, to the 
conclusion that the literature and the laws of the early Hebrews may 
well go considerably farther back in time for their origins than they 
are generally placed. Put the Exodus and the “Conquest” where 
you will in point of time, and the fact of an early and continuous 
residence of a large body of Hebrews in Canaan forces a reconsidera¬ 
tion of our dates for early Hebrew laws and writings. The materials 
directly affected are the Covenant Code (Exod. 20:23—23:33 and 
chap. 34), the earlier forms of the J and E documents, and the older 
materials in Judges. 

Involved in this whole situation with which we have been dealing 
is another question. Where shall we place Moses and what sig¬ 
nificance shall we attach to him ? It is usually taken for granted that 
Moses marks an era in the history of Hebrew religion. 1 This need 
not be denied. But we shall have to ask ourselves whether or not 
all Hebrew civilization, including religion and ethics, started with 
Moses. Tradition, both biblical and later, has no hesitation in 
affirming this. But tradition is not discriminating. If we adopt the 
chronological program which represents the followers of Moses as 
having entered Canaan long after other Hebraic clans had been 
settled there, we are confronted with this question: How did it come 
to pass that the Mosaic contribution to Hebrew life bulked so large 
in the later Hebrew tradition? What was it that Moses grafted 
upon the religion of the older settlers that ultimately determined the 
nature of the entire religious life of Israel ? The followers of Moses 
must have been an exceedingly forceful and tenacious generation 
to have been able to stand out against the insidious influences of the 
well-established religion and culture of their older brethren so suc¬ 
cessfully as to transform their whole thought and life, at least on 
its ethical and religious side. If this seems too much to expect of the 
handful of nomadic Hebrews, shall we seek a way out by minimizing 

* A few scholars deny the historicity of Moses in toto; so e.g., Ed. Meyer, Die 
Israeliten (1906), p. 451. n. 1. On the contrary, see H. Gressmann, Mote und seine Zeit 
(1915); P. Volz, Mose (1907); B. Stade, Akademische Reden (1899). p 106. 
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the importance of the Mosaic contribution? Shall we follow Ed. 
Meyer, for example, in treating Moses as nothing more than a lay 
figure which serves as a convenient ancestor for the priesthood of 
some sanctuary, such as that at Kadesh ? Yet how are we to account 
for the activities of such a mythical person being so largely staged 
in Egypt and how did so all-embracing a tradition come into being 
and assume such stature upon so slight a basis ? 

Moses fares little better if we take the suggestion that all Israel 
left Canaan and went down into Egypt after the reign of Memeptah. 
The stay in Egypt would then have been necessarily so short as to 
have had comparatively small effect upon the habits and thought of 
the Israelites. Moses therefore would have been confronted with the 
task of taking a highly civilized people in hand and by the sheer 
force of his own personality leading them into a new type of religion 
and imposing upon them a new set of laws, though they were already 
provided with institutions that had served them well for generations 
in the very land to which they were going back. Here again shall we 
not have to choose between requiring of Moses that which is prac¬ 
tically impossible and minimizing his work to such a degree as to 
make it difficult to account for his extraordinary reputation ? 

The necessity of finding scope for the activities of Moses seems 
to point in the direction of putting him and his work at the beginning 
of the period of Palestinian residence for Israel. Moses can hardly 
be accounted for as a side issue. His great formative work belongs 
almost inevitably near the beginning of the Hebraic social and 
religious development. If we put the Exodus either in connection 
with the Hyksos departure from Egypt or somewhat later in connec¬ 
tion with the ffabiru-movement of the Amarna period, we are giving 
Moses a chance at the inchoate, developing consciousness of Israel. 
His work then falls in a period when nothing is as yet fixed, but 
everything is transitional or new. At such a time a strong man 
has a chance to help determine the molds in which the life and 
thought of later generations shall run. 

Wherever we may place Moses, we must reckon with the people 
whose residence in Palestine began at least five hundred years before 
the date ordinarily assigned to the origin of the Covenant Code. 
And reckoning with them, as we have seen, involves an older date 
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for the legislation of the Code than is commonly assigned to it. 
The need of giving it an earlier origin ought to have suggested itself 
to us as we have read and studied that legislation itself. There is 
nothing of a very advanced nature, either ethically or religiously, in 
the Code. There are some things, indeed, of quite the contrary sort. 
Take, for example, the regulations for the construction of altars 
(Exod. 20:24-26). The material to be used is preferably earth. 
If, however, stone be used instead, it must not on any account be 
hewn—it must remain in its primitive state. Nor shall there be 
steps leading up to the altar, lest the priest’s person be indecently 
exposed as he ascends them. Compare with these instructions the 
fact that the altar in Solomon’s temple was made of copper or bronze 
(I Kings 8:64; II Kings 16:14f.). Is it probable that a code of 
laws, in force at the very time when Solomon was erecting his temple 
and according to the usual opinion not actually codified until after 
Solomon’s day, should have been so publicly set at nought and not 
a word of explanation proffered regarding it? It is a somewhat 
gratuitous suggestion that this bronze altar of Solomon’s was due 
to foreign influence and was a departure from the ordinary procedure 
at the time. As a matter of fact when Ahaz, at a later day, did 
import a new altar, the fact was not overlooked in the records, but 
was recorded in detail (I Kings 16:10-16). Is it not more reasonable 
to suppose that this altar-law of the Covenant Code was formulated 
long before Solomon’s time and had already become a dead letter 
by his day ? It is, perhaps, a relic of the cultus of the desert which 
could not maintain itself amid the more luxurious civilization of the 
land “ flowing with milk and honey.” 

It is not necessary to suppose an exceedingly long period of 
residence in Canaan for the origin of the Covenant Code. The 
social institutions therein reflected and the economic relations are 
extremely simple. It is the ordinary, primitive farmer’s life we see 
there, and nothing more. The advance from the nomadic life to 
such an agricultural life as this is not one of so great difficulty as to 
call for centuries of time. Two or three generations at most ought 
to see the transformation completed, at least in the case of a people 
not possessed of a wild, roving spirit, such as that of the American 
Indian. The ethical standards of the Code are in keeping with the 
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simplicity of the culture of which they were a part. There is no such 
elaboration and complexity of statutes as we see, for example, in the 
Code of Hammurabi. Nothing in the Hebrew Code is inconsistent 
with a relatively early origin, except Exod. 20:23. The whole usage 
of the age of Saul, David, and Solomon and the succeeding generations 
forbids the theory of the existence of a law against the use of images, 
whether of Yahweh or of other gods. Image-worship was prac¬ 
ticed, not only with impunity, but without the slightest consciousness 
on the part of anyone that it was not a wholly fitting and com¬ 
mendable type of worship. The law against it was probably attached 
to the Code in one of its latest revisions. 

The probability of an earlier origin of the Covenant Code is 
greatly increased by the fact of the existence of the Code of Ham¬ 
murabi and the close relationship between it and the Covenant Code. 
As C. H. W. Johns reminds us, “it has been calculated that out of 
forty-five or possibly fifty-five judgments preserved in this old 
Hebrew law [viz., the Covenant Code], thirty-five have points of 
contact with the Hammurabi Code, and quite half are parallel.” 1 
When the character of the resemblances is noted, it seems scarcely 
possible to escape the conclusion that the Covenant Code was 
strongly influenced by the Babylonian Code. 1 The most natural 
way to account for this is by the supposition that Canaanitish 
civilization was organized on the basis of the Code of Hammurabi. 
Thus in learning the civilization of Canaan, the Hebrews would be 
at once and continually brought into contact with some form of the 
Code of Hammurabi. Much of the Covenant Code therefore was 
lifted bodily out of a Canaanized Babylonian code and transplanted 
into Hebrew legislation. When was this done ? It is hardly likely 
that the borrowing was delayed for from three to five hundred years 
after the first Hebrew settlement in Canaan. If delayed so long, 
why was recourse had to it at length ? What special conditions or 
events made it advisable or necessary at a later date? Is it not 
rather true that the learning of the law in force in Canaan would 
begin the moment the process of acquiring Canaanitish civilization 


1 The Relations between the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew People 
(1914). p. 49. 


* See C. H. W. Johns, op. cit ., pp. 25-62. 
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began and would continue until the law and the civilization alike 
had become a native possession of the Hebrew race ? The only step 
remaining would be that of Hebraicizing the law, that of freeing it 
from anti-Yahwistic and anti-Hebraic elements and of adapting it 
to the changing standards of Hebrew life. This may well be con¬ 
ceived of as having been begun very early and as having gone on even 
while the Hebrews were in the process of acquiring their new manner 
of life. In any case, the laws of Hammurabi were ready at hand in 
Canaan and would hasten rather than hinder the process of the 
growth of Hebrew law. 

If we put Moses and the Covenant Code alike at an early date, 
we might well suppose that the appearance of monotheism in Israel 
might be placed earlier also. But here we have a very definite guide. 
The idea of God reflected in the traditions regarding Samuel, Saul, 
and David remains the same wherever we place Moses and whatever 
we may assign to him. There is not the faintest suggestion of 
monotheism in the thought of the Davidic age (cf. I Sam. 26:19 f.). 
The process of developing monotheism from a folk-religion is neces¬ 
sarily very slow. In fact a pure monotheism has never yet sprung 
from such a source. As Wundt has pointed out in his Vdlker - 
psychologies the religion of Israel is the only one to have developed 
monotheism directly from the folk-religion—elsewhere it came from 
philosophy or the speculations of an esoteric priesthood—and even 
in Israel there grew up alongside of the monotheistic God a host of 
good and bad angels or demons who took the place of the older inferior 
gods. There never was an absolute monotheism in Israel. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether such has developed anywhere outside of limited 
philosophic circles. This general condition emphasizes the fact that 
the development toward monotheism in Israel must have been slow, 
even as elsewhere. The probability that the Mosaic contribution 
to Hebrew religion should go much farther back in time than it is 
usually placed has the decided advantage of yielding a much longer 
period of time in which to lay the foundations of monotheistic thought 
in Israel. It gives room for the gradual unfolding of the slowly 
developing religious consciousness, a process in which time is one 
of the most important factors. 

» Vol. II. lii (1909), p. 642. 
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A recognition of the fact that Hebrews were in Canaan continu¬ 
ously from at least 1400 b.c. on to 1200 b.c. carries in its train, as 
we have seen, these three important questions: First, are we not 
placing the first literature and legislation of the Hebrews at alto¬ 
gether too late a date ? Secondly, what influence did the pre-Mosaic 
Hebrews’ residence in Canaan, long or short as the case may be, have 
upon the fortunes and the progress of the Hebrews who came later, 
in the days of Moses ? Third, what place may rightfully be assigned 
to Moses in the history of Hebrew religion? Confronted with the 
alternative of minimising Moses or minimising the influence of those 
who preceded Moses, where shall we find a way of escape ? These 
are questions which, for the present at least, it is, perhaps, easier 
to ask than to answer. 
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A LETTER OF RIM-SIN 


By D. D. Luckenbill 
University of Chicago 

In the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology , XXXI11 
(1911), 221 f., Langdon published “a letter of Rim-Sin, king of 
Larsa .... the first document of the kind hitherto known from that 
king.” Unfortunately Langdon’s reading of the second element of 
the name Rim-Sin ( ilu ri-im ilu sin) is questioned by Ungnad 1 who 
collated the published text with the original and found “that the 
sign after ilu looks very much like an,” and that “upon this follow 
traces of zu .” Ungnad thinks that an-zu might have been written 
for en-zu (= sin) , or that the name may have to be read Rim-Anum. 
Neither did Ungnad find b6-li-$u (“his lord”) after the name of the 
sender of the letter, whoever he was. It remains an open question, 
therefore, whether the letter published by Langdon is to be assigned 
to Rim-Sin. 

The letter of Rim-Sin here published is damaged in a number of 
places, which renders difficult the determination of the syntactical 
relation of some of the clauses and necessitates an undesirable nuitiber 
of interrogation marks in the translation offered. 

Contents. —The king gives instructions to an official, Rim-ash, 
in the case of a dispute between two men, one of whom had “dimin¬ 
ished” the field of the other. Rim-ash is to take the testimony of 
the plaintiff, have him take oath by the king, and decide the case. 

Transliteration.— 1 [ a - na \ ilu ri - im - a $ 2 [ ki ]- be -[ ma ] 8 [ u ] m - 
ma ilu ri - im- ilu sin -[ ma ] 4 llu SamaS li - ba - al - l [ i - it - ka ] 5 d$-$um ekil 
m a - fiuSu-nu 6 Sd m a - bu - um-ili is -$ u - r [ u-§]u 7 § d - ad - da - ak - di - 4 m 
m arbu - um-ili 8 eklam ( lam ) 9 iS 4 n 4 r . . . . $ u (?) 

tu {?) il - gi-ma 10 m a - huSu-nu pi-$u u-ul i - pu - zu-um 11 sa - ai - t[a 
Sua]tu mi - ik -[ sa]-am 12 im -] iu-ur 18 i£-s[i]-£u[ra . . i ]$- bi - ir-ma 
14 i - nu ( ?)- ma (?) [a-n]a e - ri -& i-im 18 ga-zu [ i $- ta - k ] a - nu (?) 16 m a- 

1 Babylonische Briefe aui der Zeit der ffammurapi Dynastie, p. 3. 
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fiu-$[u-nu i]l4i-ik-ma 17 dSSum m [a-b]u-um-ili i-[ri\a ni4g-ni-ri-im 
18 zu ( ?)-ha-ri-$u [eklam (?)] u$-di 19 u a-na eklim [e]-ri-£i-im 
20 ga-zu [i£-ta]-ka-an 21 m a-fiu-$u~nu l[i-$a]-ni-4k-ku-ma 22 ra-is 
for-ri-tm i-na pi-£u §u-ku-un-ma 23 ... i-ta - . . ma eklam(lam) 

24 i-[5a]-a^-ga-ar-#u 

Translation.— To Rim-ash speak: Thus saith Rim-Sin: May Shamash 
grant thee life. In the matter of the field of Ahushunu which Abumili dimin¬ 
ished for hi ia: Last year Abumili asked the field of him, he gathered the 
harvest, .... he took, and Ahushunu did not open his mouth to him (i.e., 
made no complaint). This year he received rent. He (Abumili) asked the 
field of him, he gathered the harvest, and then, when he set( ?) his hand to 
plant the field, Ahushunu came (to make complaint). How (that) Abumili 
had wickedly allowed (caused) his servants to neglect the field( ?), and then 
had 8et( ?) his hand to plant the field, let Ahushunu tell thee. Lay the oath 
by the king in his mouth, he shall .... he shall have a claim against 
him in the matter of the field. 


NOTES 

L. 1. Unfortunately the upper right-hand comer of the tablet is broken 
off. This causes some uncertainty as to the reading of the second element of 
the name of the addressee, who was evidently one of the king's high officials 
and may have held a position similar to that of Sin-idinnam under Hammu¬ 
rabi. The element ash is found in proper names; cf. Ash-kudum (Ranke, 
Personal Names , p. 67) and Dingir-ash (Chiera, Legal and Administrative 
Documents , p. 86). Note especially the determinative ilu before this name. 

LI. 5 and 6. Afyusunu, Abumili: Both these names occur on a tablet 
containing a list of 74 $&b frarrdni (Chiera, op. cit., No. 94, Col. II, 7, and 
Col. II, 23). While undated, this document evidently falls within or near 
the reign of Rim-Sin. Perhaps the litigants of our letter are these same 
§db-barrdni. ihhuruku: cf. KB, VI 1 , 278 and 288, ihhur efilu ispikim; also 
ana he nahdri , Ungnad, op. cit., No. 232, 9; hi 1 am mala innahru, ibid., 
No. 252, 10. In our letter the sense seems to be “ diminished the yield of 
the field." 

LI. 8 and 13. ihsi: In both cases the second sign is rubbed, but that it is 
si seems certain. 

L. 9. The sign before il might be SE-BA, S E-BAR, or tu. 

LI. 15 and 20. ga-zu seems certain in both lines. L. 20 seems to end in 
ka-an. The translation is based on a restoration ihtakan. This would call 
for kdta sakdnu instead of the common idiom kdta wabdlu . 

L. 17. nignirim: cf. Brussels Vocabulary (Rev. d 1 Assyriologie , X, 69 f.), 
Col. II, 11, where NIG-NE-RU (nig-erim) is glossed ni-ig-ni-ru. Here thp 
Sumerian is used as a loan-word, instead of raggu. ; 
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L. 18. The first sign is doubtful. The restoration and translation of this 
line are based upon Gautier, Archives d’une famiUe de Dilbat, No. 97, 6 f., 
zvfyarihi ejclam ana eriUm la tuhadd , translated by Ungnad (op, cit., p. 139), 
“seine Gehilfen sollt ihr das Feld nicht zum Bewirtschaften fortgeben lassen.” 
Ungnad marks the translation of tu&add as doubtful, uhdi, III from nadtl, 
like uSziz from nazdzu, which is found as early as the Code of Hammurabi. 

L. 22. There seems to have been another sign before f-to-. 
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NEW INSCRIPTIONS OF NABUNATD 

By S. Langdon 
Oxford 

In ray Neu-Babylonische Konigsimchriften , pp. 242-51, I 
attempted to restore the badly damaged cylinder K. 1688 = 1 Raw. 69 
by means of parallel passages and a few collations made for me by 
Dr. King, of the British Museum. This cylinder, written in the 
tenth year of this reign, i.e., 546 b.c., 1 is remarkable as the only 
example of a document composed by re-editing several long inscrip¬ 
tions in unrelated connection and with a distinct religious object in 
view. 2 The scheme of the author appears to consist in redacting four 
cylinders which gave an account of the rebuilding of two temples of 
Shamash in Sippar 8 and Larsa, 4 and two of Anunit in Agade and 
Sippar-Anunit. 8 After each redaction the scribe adds a prayer that 
Shamash or Anunit (i.e., Ishtar) may appear as intercessor for the 
king in the presence of the moon-god. This tendency to exalt the 
moon-god Sin to the first place in the pantheon is characteristic of the 
state religion in the reign of Nabuna’id. The scribe knew that, in 
view of the inscriptions at his disposal, he was adding no new his¬ 
torical facts to the literature of his period. For the rebuilding of 
each temple he himself states that he copied from records in Larsa, 
Sippar, and Agade. And we have cylinders from two cities to control 
his statements. Thus in col. I, 1-35 he reproduces a Sippar cylinder 
concerning the rebuilding of Ebarra to the sun-god. But the prayer 
in col. I, 226-35 is wholly different from that attached to the 
original Sippar records. 6 Here the scribe seems particularly anxious to 
secure the protection of Sin for the prince regent Belshazzar. 6 In fact 

1 See col. I. 60 and note I, 7. For dates of Nabuna’id 556-39, see Weissbach. 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1914, 1188. 

a See Neu-Bab. Kdnigeinschriflen ( = V AB., IV, 13). 

• Rebuilt In the third year of his reign. 

« Rebuilt In the tenth year of his reign. 

» VAB.. IV. Nbn. 1, II. 47-III. 21; Nbn. 6. 

• The prayers on this cylinder are based upon the one attached to the cylinder 
recording the building of the stage tower of the temple of Sin in Ur, VAB., IV, Nbn. 5. 
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this is the real motive which inspired this curious composition. From 
our point of view even the damaged contents of I Raw. 69 were of 
extraordinary interest, showing us the astronomical influences which 
were permeating popular religion, and the growing anxiety of the king 
to pass the crown of an insecure dynasty to his son Belshazzar, 
and incidentally enabling us to complete our knowledge of lost 
originals. 1 For all these reasons a complete restoration of this tablet 
was of prime importance for the history and literature of Babylonia. 
In Vol. XXXIV of Cuneiform Texts Dr. King has published on 
Plates 26-37 a complete duplicate of this text; a three-column barrel 
cylinder whose contents, save for a damaged spot in col. I, are well 
preserved. At the same time Dr. King published on Plates 23-25 
fragments of a six-sided prism, badly damaged it is true, but a 
duplicate of the two cylinders now in our possession. The prism 
carries just those lines needed to restore the cylinders. We have, 
therefore, the following splendid text of 70+78+81 = 229 lines. 
The curators of the British Museum have now permitted me to collate 
I Raw. 69; the results are given at the end of this article. The major 
text, BM. 104738 = CT., 34, 26-37, I designate by A. The prism, 
BM. 63713 = C7 7 ., 34, 23-25,1 designate by B. The cylinder K. 1688 
will be referred to by Nbn. 4 or I Raw. 69. For an analysis of the 
contents see VAB ., IV, 48. 

This document will notably enrich the sources of this reign. And 
we may expect also an important text from Professor Scheil, who 
mentions a new text of Nabuna’id in his Esarhaddon , p. 29. Here 
in the few lines given by Scheil the king shows anxiety for his 
daughter, whom he named B^WaQi-iVannar, “The god of the new- 
moon is lord of victory.” 2 

The transcription follows the system in my Sumerian Grammar. 

Col. I 1 6-bdr-ra bit ilu lanisi la sippar-(ki) 2 la ilu Nabu-kudurri- 
u$ur lar babili-(ki) larru mab-ri 3 btti hi-a-tim z id-ku--i-ma 4 te-me- 
en-lu la-bi-ri la ih-lu-du 5 6-bdr-ra hi-a-tim i-pu-ul-ma 6 a-na ilu lanisi 

1 This text is our only source for Eulmash of Agade. 

1 Several Important cylinders of Nebuchadnezzar and Nabuna'ld have been acquired 
for the collections in Philadelphia and New Haven, most of which I have seen during my 
visit to America in 1012. The publication of these texts should not be delayed. 

> We have here an example of an antecedent drawn into the relative clause. 
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be-li-hu id-di-in. 7 i-na 52 handti 1 ha biti hu-a-tum i-ga-ra-tu-hi 8 i-ku- 
pa-a-rna il-li-ku la-ba-ri-ih. 9 ia-a-ti Uu Nabu-na’id 2 har bdbili-(ki) 10 [za- 
ni-in] Ssag-ila u 6-zi-da ina pcd-e-a 5 hi-nim 11 [§a ilu sin A ilu §ama5] 
i-ram-mu 6-bdr-ra hu-a-ti 12 [ad-ki-e-ma bi-it-ta-at-]8u ab-fu-ut te-me-en-hu 
la-bi-ri 13 [So Samtrkin 4 mab-ri i-pu-]hu a-mur-m 6 a eli te-me-en-na 
14 [Sami-kin* i-pu-uh-hu ubana la a-fi-e] vbana la e-ri-bi 15 [uS-Sw-Su 
adrdi-ma u-kin li-ib-na-]at-8u. 16 \gvhir6 ^erini 6 $i-ru-tum tar-bit 
iadu fya-ma-]nu 7 B23 [tt mat kal-dd a-na $u-*]lu4i-hi u-hat-ri-i$ B24 
[*i*dal&ti] H u liidri ha i-ri-issi-na B25 [(a-bi ifr-zi 9 ] kaspi ib-bi A 
B26 [erA nam-ru u-ha-]al-bi-ih-ma B27 [e-ma bdbdni-hu u-ra-\at-ta. 
[6-bdr-ra hu-a-tim 10 20 hi-pir-hu u-hak-lil-ma biti ki-ma A-mu u-nam-mir-ma 
21 a-na balat naphdti-ia sa-ka-pu amel nakiri-ya 22 a-na ilu hanrnh bili-ia 
liiru Orki-ih ilu hamah bilu rabu-u 23 A-mi-ham-mu la na-pdr-ka- 1 i-na idi 
ilu 8in 24 obi a-li-di-ka dam-ka-a-ti 4-sag-ila 25 6-zi-da 6-gih-hir-gal 
6-bhr-ra 6-an-na 26 6-xd-mah hu-bat ilu-u-ti-hu-nu rabi-ti 27 lih-ha-kin 
hap-tuk-ka ki-ma hami-e ihddti-hu-nu li-ki-nu 28 A pvAub-ti ilu sin bil 
ildni u '^ih-tar 11 29 i-na ha-ma-mu lib-bi nihi-hu hu-iih-ki-na-a-ma] 
30 ai ir-hd-a 11 an bi-fa-ti ih-da-hi-nu li-kun-nu} z 31 ia-a-ti ilu Nabu-na } id 
har bdbili-(ki) 32 pa-lib ilu-A-ti-ku-nu rarbi-ti 33 la-li-e ba-la-tu lu-uh- 
bi u 34 1 1 ha ilu Bel-harri-u^ur mdru reh-tu-u $i-it lib-bi-ja 35 hurri-ku 
Am6-hu ai ir-hd- 

36 ha eli aban a-su-mit-tum ha sippar-Qd) 


1 This account of the restoration of this temple given in the cylinder (Nbn. 1) states 
that only forty-five years had Intervened between the restoration by Nebuchadnezzar 
and that of Nabuna’id. See Nbn. 1, II, 51. The figures In Nbn. 1 are supported by 
several variants. Also the figures 52 here are supported by CT„ 34. 23, 6, hence a 
discrepancy of seven years between these two sources of Nabuna’id. This is accounted for 
by the fact that Nbn. 1 was written In the third year of this reign (see Nbn. 1,1, 28) and 
our text in the tenth year (see below line 60 and Nbn. 4, I, 65). For the expression 
ina ialulti iatti ina kaiadu, V AB., IV, 220, 28; see also CT., 15, 49,1, 7, 11, and Dhorme. 
Choix de texte*, p. 128. 

• IM-TUK. Var. B has / (-na’id), col. I, 9. 

• Var. B, I, 11, pa-li-e-a ki-i-nim. 4 LUGAL-DU. * B mu-ur. 

• Supplied on B. I. 22 from Nbn. 1, III, 1; 2, I. 22; 6. II, 3. Like 2. I. 22. our 
scribe refrains from stating the number of cedar beams used for this building. Nbn. 1. 
Ill, 1 gives the number as 5,000 and 6, II, 3 has 1,050. The discrepancy is probably due 
to the fact that 1. Ill, 1 includes in its statement the whole number of beams of all kinds 
of wood. 

’ At this point A has a long break; the lines now follow the numbering on B. 

• Cf. Nbn. 2, I. 23. 

• Traces of ZI on B. 25; cf. VAB.. IV, 158, 40 and for line B, 26 see Nbn. 4.1,1. 

i° The restorations from B, 23-27 would amount to about four lines on A, hence this 
was probably the end of line 19 on A. From here we follow Nbn. No. 4 =1 Raw. 69. 

“ Certain on 1 R. 69 and see line 38 below. ” An energetic plural. 

i* This is the first legible line after the break on A. Dr. King numbered this line 34. 
in which he estimated too much for the broken section. 

u Here Nbn. 4 has a break. 
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37 i-bdr-ra bit ilu samab Id larsa-(ki) 1 Id ti-mu ru-ku-u-ti 38 ilu sin 
I ar Id ilani bil ilani u llat i8-tar 39 a-bi-burut Id hami-e u ir$i-tim e-li 
6M 40 u btii Id-a-bu 2 is-busurtna U-pik ba-a$-$i rabiUi 41 e-li-bu il-lap- 
ku-ma la in-nam-ru 42 Jci-i§-?i-lu i-na pal-e ilu Nabu-kudurri-u^ur 43 I ar 
bdbili-(ki) larri mab-ri a-lik mab-ri-ia 44 mar ilu Nabu-apal-u^ur lar 
bdbili-(ki) 45 i-na ki-bi * ilu sin u iiu lamas bili-su 46 it-bu-nim-ma 
ba-a-ri ir-bit-ti me-fri-e rabiUi 47 ba-a§-$i Id e-li dli u biti bu-a-tim 4 kat-mu 
48 in-na-si-ib-ma bi-if-ta-tum itytu-utrma 49 te-me-en-na i-bdr-ra Id 
Bur-na-bur-id-ab 50 I ar pa-na-a a-lik mah-ri-lu h i-pu-bu 51 i-mur-ma 
e-li te-me-en-na (I a) Bur-na-bur-id-db 52 ubdna la a-$i-e ubdna la e-ri-bi 
53 iil-1d i-bdr-ra i-bdr-ra hi-a-tim id-di a-na mu-lab 54 ilu lambu bilu 
rabu-u u^a-a kcU-lat na-ram-ti-hi 55 bitam i-pu-ub-ma u-lak-lil bi-pii*-bu. 
56 xlu lambu be-lum ra-bu-u 57 kir-ba-bu u-bar-ma-a bub-turn. 1 

58 ia-arti ilu Nabu-na’id bar bdbili-(ki) 59 za-nin isag-ila u i-zi-da 
60 i-na-an-na i-na batti 10 -kam ina pal-e-a? ki-nim 61 Id ilu sin u 
ilu lamas i-ram 9 -mu ilu lambu bilu rabu-u 62 ib-su-u8-su l0 -ma burbat-su 
ri-eb-ti-ti 63 i-na bu-ut-ti Id a-mu-ru u nibi i-tam n -ma-ru-ni 64 a-na eli 
te-me-en-na i-bdr-ra la-bi-ri bu-a-tu 65 i-bdr-ra a-na ab-ri-bu n tur-ru bu-bat 
fu-ub lib-bi-bu 66 u-ma- 1 -ir-an-ni. ia-a-li na-ab-lap-tum zig-gur-rat 
67 e-li-tu ap-padis-ma u-bad-kam-ma nibi ma-du-tum 68 li-mi-tum bit 
zig-gur-rat bu-a-tum imni lumeli 69 pa-ni u arki ab-tu-ufana i-bdr-ra 
70 a-di si-bir-ti-bu a-mur-ma bi-fir bu-um 

Col. II 1 Id ffa-am-mu-ra-bi larri mab-ri a-lik mah-ri-ia 2 ( ki-rib- 
bit ap-pa-lis-ma ) 1S 700 I andti la-am Bur-na-bur-id-db 3 i-bdr-ra u zig-gur- 
ra-tum e-li te-me-en-na 4 la-bi-ri i-bdr-ra a-na ilu Iambi i-pitrbu 5 kir- 
ba-bu ap-pa-lis-ma ib-di lib-bi 6 im-mi-ru zi-mu-u-a 7 i-bdr-ra e-li 
te-me-en-na ffa-am-mu-ra-bi 8 larri mab-ri ubdna la a-$i-e ubdna la e-ri-bi 
9 ub-bu-bu ad-di-ma u-kin li-ib-na-at-su 10 i-bdr-ra eb-bil e-pu-ub-ma H 

1 First line after break on Nbn. 4. Only 3 lines are completely gone on the cylinder 
I Raw. 69. The broken passage is estimated five times too high (16 lines) in the text pub¬ 
lication of Rawlinson. 

* Note here the circumlocution to avoid the 'd’idun or retrospective construction with 
the relative ia , whose retrospective pronoun should be governed by a preposition. On 
the analogy of other Semitic languages we expect ia ... . e -li-ia-a-iu-nu, “ against 
which.” Cf. Wright. Arabic Grammar, 323 C. Babylonian avoids the 'd’tdun governed 
by a preposition by repeating the antecedent or its equivalent. With line 40. variant 
B-CT.. 34. 24. II. I again sets in. 

* Nbn. 4, I, 61, ki-bi-it. • Vars. pa-li-e-a. 

* Var. IR. 69 ia-a-iu; cf. VAB., IV. 367. • Var. A, ro-om. 

1 Var. IR. 69 ia. »• Var. B, II, 25 omits iu. 

* Both variants pi-ir. »» Var. B, ta-am. 

7 A, II, 20, <fi. 11 This is the last legible word on B, II. 

l * These two words are wrongly placed here and are repeated in their proper position 
in line 5. ia has been dropped out at the beginning of line 2. The text is a redaction of 
Nbn. 3, II. 20-26. 

l * Var. Nbn. 4, II, 11 omits mo. 
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u-hak-lil hi-pir-hu 11 guhurh ^erinifi-ru-tum tar-bit iad *fya-ma-nu 12 a-na 
suAu-li-hu ti-hat-ri-i$ i f u daldti Wliiaru 13 ha i-ri-is-si-na ia-a-bi e-ma 
Mbdni-hu u-rat-ti 14 bUii hu-a-tum e-pu-us 1 ki-ma d-mu u-nam-mir-ma 
15 a-na ilu hamsu bilu raJbu-u beli-ia a-na balat naphdti-(a 16 sa-kap 
( amel ) nakri-ya lu e-pu-us ilu sanisu belu ra-bu-u 17 d-mi-ham-ma* la 
na-pdr-ka- 1 i-na ma-bar ilu sin 18 a-bi a-li-di-ka i-na ni-ip-bi u ri-bi 
19 dam-ka-a-ti 4-sag-ila 6-zi-da 20 6-gis-hir-gal 4-bdr-ra 6-an-na 4-uJ-mdh 
21 hu-bat ilu-u-ti-ku-hiu rabdti 4 lis-sd-kin sap-tuk-ka 22 ki-ma hami-e 
is-da-hu-nu li-kun-nu 6 23 ia-a-ti ilu Nabu-na’id har bdbili-(ki) pa-lib ilu-u- 
ti-ku-bm rabirtu 24 la-li-e ba4a-{i lu-uh-bi u Id ilu B$l-sarri-u$ur 25 mdru 
reh-tu-u $i-it lib-bi-ia 26 hu-ri-ku time-su ai ir-ha- bi-{i-ti. 

27 la eli aban a-su-mit-tum ha larsa-(ki) 

28 te-me-en-na 4-id-mas hd a-ga-dt-(ki) 29 vX-tu pa-ni Sarru-kin har 
bdbili-(ki) 30 u Na-ram- ilu sin mari-hu harri hu-ut mab-ri 31 ii a-di 
pa-li-e ilu Nabu-na'id har bdbili-{ki) 32 la in-nam-ru Ku-ri-gal-zu har 
bdbili-(ki) 33 sarru hu-ut mab-ri u-ba-'-i-ma 34 te-me-en-na 4-ul-mas la 
ik-hu-ud 35 ki-a-am ih-tur-ma ih-kun um-ma te-me-en-na 36 6-ul-mas 
u-ba-'-i-ma ad-lul-ma la ak-su-ud 37 ilu Ahur-abi-iddin har mat ahhur u 
ilu Ahur-b&ni-apli mdra-hu 38 hd ilu sin har ilani kih-hat matati u-hat-li- 
mu-su-nu-ti-ma 39 te-me-en-na 4-ul-mas u-ba-’-u la ik-hu-du-u 40 t*5- 

tu-ru-ma ih-ku-nu um-ma 41 6-iU-mdh hu-a-ti u-ba-'-ma 42 la ak-hu-ud 
& $ar-ba-tum u 'f* mah-tu-u 43 ak-hi(-ma te-me-e 4-id-mdh 44 lu-u e-pu- 
uh-ma a-na ilat (star 7 a-ga-di-(ki) beltu rabi-tu belti-yd 45 lu-u ad-di-in 
ilu Nabu-kudurri-u$ur har bdbili-(ki) 46 mar ilu Nabu-apal-u^ur harri mab-ri 
um-ma-ni-hu 47 ma-du-tum id-kam-ma te-me-en 4-ul-mah hu-a-tu 48 u- 
ba-’-i-ma id-liX-ma ib-tu-ut-ma 49 ih-pil % -ma te-me-en-na 6-ul-mas la ik-hu-ud. 
50 ia-a-ti ilu Nabu-na'id har bdbili-(ki) 51 za-nin 4-sag-ila u e-zi-da 52 i-na 
pal-e-a ki-nim ina pu-lub-tu hd ilat ihtar 7 a-ga-d4-(ki) beUi-ia 53 bi-ri aJb-ri- 
e-ma ilu hamas u ilu rammdn 54 i-pv-lu-'-in-ni an-na ki-i-ni 55 hd 
ka-ha-du te-me-en-na 6-ul-mdh hu-a-ti 56 her dum-ki i-na • sir bibbi l0 -(a 

* Var. Nbn. 4, II, 15 adds -ma. 4 Var. li-kin; see also col. I, 27. 

* Var. mu. • Omitted on var. 

4 Var. 4u. For line 23 IR. 69 has ildtika. 7 dingir innini. 

* GAL-MBS . 

* This appears to be preferable to H-ne, my reading In VAB., 246. 44. The preterite 

of this verb idpdlu is not attested, but the present form iiappil demands a preterite iipil; 

see for iiappil , Muss-Arnolt, Lexicon, 1083, where the permansive iapil is attested. On 

the other hand, a permansive iapul is well attested from the fern. sing, ia-pu-lat, CT., 28, 
16, 82-3-23, 84, lines 11-13; CT., 27, 45, K. 4129, 24 f.; also K. 4071, 7 f. This corre¬ 
sponds to the Arabic eafula, whereas the permansive iapil corresponds to Arabic eafila, 
imp. iaefil. Hence we should expect also an imperfect iipul to correspond to iapul perm. 
This verb has in Assyrian a double system: (1) iapdlu, pret. iipil, perm, iapil, pres, iiappil, 
and (2) iapdlu, pret. iipul,* perm, iapul, pres, iiappul.* 

* Nbn. 4, II, 51 should be corrected \ to>- ina. 

'• For this sign a form of LU-BAD, with written within LU, see King, Annale of 
the Kinge of Aeeyria, 292, 109; 306, 36; 380, n. 4; 311, n. 11. 
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ib l -kun 57 amel nibi-ia i ma-du-tum u-ma--ir-ma 58 a-na bu-’-i te-me-en-na 
6-ul-mdb* iu-a-ti 59 balab-ta bandti ina fyi-H-ta-tum id ilu Nabu-kudurri- 
u$ur 60 bar bdbili-(ki) a^Hu-uf 4 im-nu iu-me4i 6 pa-mi 61 u dr-ku u-ba-- 
i-ma la ak-bu-ud 62 ki-a-am ik-bu-ni um-ma te-me-en-na iu-a-tU 63 nu- 
u-ba--i-ma la ni-mur ra-a-du id mi zunni 64 ib-ba-U-ma fri-pi ii-kun-ma 
ni-mur-ma 65 ki-a-am ak-bi-bu-nu4i 66 um-ma fyi-ilrlflAum ina fti-pi 
iu-arti 67 ftu-t4-(a-a-ma a-di te-me-en-na bi-pi 68 iu-a-ti ta-ta-ma-ra- 
69 bi-pi iu-a-ti ab-iu-tu-ma 70 te-me-en-na i-ul-mak id Na-ram- Uu sin 
71 barri mab-ri mu-bab iUu ibtar* a-ga-di-(ki) 72 ilat na-na-a ilat a-nu-ni- 
tum ii ildni bu-ut i-ut-mak 74 ik-bu-du-ma ik-bu-ni 75 ib-di lib-bi 
im-mi-ru pa-nu-a 76 eli te-me-en-na i-ul-mak iu-arti 77 ubdna la a-$i-e 
ubdna la e-ri-bi 78 te-me-en-na iu-a-ti di-i-urri 1 parakku 

Col. Ill 1 a-di bitta(ta) zig-gur-ri-e-ti-bu 2 ad?-di-ma u-kin li-ib- 
na-atsu . 3 ta-am-la-' u-mal4i-bu-ma 4 e4i pa-ni kak-kar db-kun-bii. 
5 ab-bii la ma-be-e te-me-en-na i-ul-mak 6 i-ul-mdb e-pu-ub-ma u-bak-lil 
bi-pir-bii 7 gukurri **** erini $i-rur-tum tar-bit ma< ba-ma-nu 8 a-na qu4u- 
li-bii u-bat-ri-i$ dal&ti i f u liiari 9 id i-ri-issi-na (a-a-bi ina bdbdni-bii 

i So also IR, 60. II. 61. 

* Var. Nbn. 4, II, 61, amel gabi-ia, written GALU-$AB-fJI-A. 

» Var. IR. 60 omits. * Var. IR. lu. 

4 Var. IR. adds -mo. • Mrinnini. 

7 dA. du’u, di'u, is a loan-word from Sumerian d&. “hill, high place." see Sum. Gram¬ 
mar, 210. The sign originally employed is the picture of a hill, or hill sanctuary ( bamatu . 

This is clearly the original meaning of the sign 0. i.e., tilu, “hill," 
as in Eannatum, Galet, A, 3. 21. The loan-word may be written with dfi-dfi id Hi, 
“high sanctuary of god," CT., 13, 11 6 11; or dd-gagd, a synonym of du'u, as in PS BA .. 
1010, 118, line 10. In temples dd probably means the altar-like pedestal in the chapel 
ipapafyu) on which stood the statue of a god. The part of the chapel in which stood this 
“high altar" was called the parakku , shrine. Each temple had at least one papafru or 
chapel for the god of that temple and one dd or high altar for his statue. But this chapel 
had several shrines, parakki; only the central shrine at the end of the chapel possessed a 
high altar, or pedestal with degrees which probably resembled our high altars. [Of course 
no animal sacrifices were permitted there and I use the word “ altar" because of the prob¬ 
able resemblance to our modern Christian conception of that term.] Esagila in Babylon 
possessed at least three chapels, Ekua for Marduk, Kadugltsug for Zarpanit, and Ezlda 
for Nebo, and each possessed its high altar. Thus we read In the De Clercq cylinder of 
Asurbanlpal, how he completed Esagila, an undertaking begun by his father Asarhaddon; 
na dmi-iu-nu di-’-a-ni u parakki id aituti i-aag-ila ki-i bamdti-iu labiraii ina airi-iu-nu 
lu-u ad-di ana iatii (11. 18-20), “In those days the high altars and the shrines which 
remained of Esagila, even as its ancient high places in their places I founded forevermore." 
Although the syllabars confound dd, di'u, with parakku, yet they must be distinguished in 
architectural descriptions. Thus VAB., IV. 128, 67, and 168, 43 speak of the chapel 
of Nebo in Ezida at Barsippa; du-d parakki kirbi-iu, “ the high altar and the shrines in it, 
i.e.. In the papafru or chapel"; du-d-um parakki, “ the high altar and shrines." And the 
same chapel is described In Neb., 44. p. 204; du-'-xl-um mdiab nabium bili airim ina 
i-iid-du-an-na-ki papafri, “The high altar, seat of Nebo my mighty lord in E-61dduannaki 
the chapel (of his lordship with pitch and burnt-brick I installed like a mountain." Of 
special interest is V orderaaiatieche Sehriftdenkmdler, VI, 177; 300 Bubal a-ai-ru a-na 
dul-lu id di-'i-iia biti » inmar-Mtim , “Three hundred asiru-garments for the service of the 
high altar of the temple of Mar-bttl." 

* So read. 
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10 lu-ub-ziz btti su-a-ti ki-ma d-mu 11 u-nam-mir-ma a-na ilat ibtar 1 
a-ga-d4-(ki) 12 belli rabt-ti belti-ia a-na balaf napbdti-ja 13 sa-kap 
amel nakri-ia lu-u e-pu-us, 14 ilat ibtar a-ga-d4-(ki) beltu rabl-tum belti-ia 
15 i-na ma-frar ilu sin a-bi a-li-di-ka 2 16 dam-ka-a-ti 4-sag-ila 4-zi-da 

17 4-gib-bir-gal 4-bdr-ra 4-an-na 4-ul-mab 18 bu-bat ilurd-li-ku-nu rabdti 
lib-bd-kin sap-tuk-ka 1 19 ki-ma bami-e ib-da-bu-nu li-kun-nu 20 ia-a-ti 
ilu Nabu-na’id bar bdbili-(ki) 21 pa-lib ilvr-u-ti-ku-nu raJMAi 22 la-li-e 
lu-ub-bi bd ilu B4l-barri-u$ur mdru reb-tu-u 23 %i-it lib-bi-ja bu-ri-ku dmi-bu 
24 ai ir-bd-’a fyi-fi-ti 

25 bd eli aban asu-mit-tum Id a-ga-di-(ki) 

26 4-ul-mab bd sippar-(ki) ilat a-nu-ni-tum 27 bd ilu sin bar ilani eli dli u 
biti ba-a-bu 28 is-busu u-bad-kam-ma ilu Sin-abb-erib bar mat db-bur 
29 amel nakru za-ma-nu-u dli it btti bd-a-bu u-bd-lik kar-mvAam 30 i-na- 
an-na iarOrti ilu Nabu-na’id bar bdbili-(ki) 31 zarnin 4-sag-ila it 4-zi-da 
32 ina pal-e-a ki-nim bd ilu sin u ilu bamab i-ram-mu-ub 33 ilat a-nu-ni- 
tum helium rabi-tum belti-id a-bi-bat 4-ul-mab 34 i-na 9 ki-bit ilu sin bar 
ildni abi a-li-di-bu 35 a-na dli ii btti bu-a-tum tar-bu usa-li-mu 36 ina 
butti i-na bat 4 mu-bi a-na e-pib 4-nl-mab 37 tu-bab-ra-an-ni bu-ut-ti ify-di 
lib-bi 38 im-mi-ru d-mu-u-a u-bad-kam-ma 39 amel $a5e-[-a] 5 ma-du-tum 
te-me-en 4-ul-mab bu-arti 40 afr-fu-uf-ma §al-mu bi-fir bdmi bd Sa-ga-rak-ti- 
bur-ia-ab 41 bar bdbili-(ki) barri mafr-ri ina fyi-it-la-tum* bura-ti 42 a-mur- 
ma ki-i an-na-’a 43 ina eli ^al-mu bi-fir bdmi-bu bd-fir 44 um-ma Sd-ga- 
rak-ti-bur-ia-ab re’i ki-nim 45 rubd na-a-du mi-gir ilu bamab ii ilat a-nur-ni- 
tum a-na-ku. 46 i-nu ilu bamab u ilat a-nu-ni-tum a-na be-lu-ut marQrti 1 
47 bu-um im-bu-u fir-riP ka-la nibi katu-u-a 48 ub-ma-al4u-u i-nurbu 
4-bdr-ra 49 bit ilu bambi Sd sippar-Qci) bili-ig it S-ul-mash 50 btt ilat a-nu- 
ni-tum bd sippar-(ki) ilat a-nu-ni-tum belti-id 51 Sd ib-tu 9 za-bu-um} 0 ina 
la-bar 9 d-mu i-ga-ru-bu-nu 52 i-ku-up-ma i-ga-ri-bu-nu ag-gur 4 53 vb- 

1 d. innini. 

* Sic! Ishtar is addressed here, but the text has ka not ki. 

* Here begins Nbn. 4, III, 15. 

*iat, see for this phrade, “the of the night," AJSL., XXXI, 278. 

1 Probably omitted by the scribe who having written &I-A for the plural of $AB 
supposed he had written A, the possessive; cf. col. II, 57, and variant. 

* The singular is demanded by iuaii; var. fri-if-ta-a-ti, which must be considered as 
fern. sing, despite the long vowel -<U*. For dtu, fern, sing., cf., Som-fra-a-ti, acc. sing., KB., 
VI, 138, 40; ad-ia-a-tu, fem. sing., V R., 12, No. 3, 9; ir-ai-e-ti rapaiti (irfHi — irfiti — 
irfatu), KB., VI, 78, 17; and other examples cited by Jensen, KB., VI, 37, 6. 

»Var. Nbn. 4, III, 25, KCR^mdti. 

•Var. ai-ri-ti; airriiu generally means the cord passed through the nose of a captive by 
which his captor led him. Sum. iil-ka, "cord of the face, ailu ia pani” SAI., 8012, and 
Thureau-Dangin, JA., 1909, 86. A synonym is iummdnu, "nose cord," not "fetter," 
as in the lexicons. 

* Var. ul-tu. 

*° This text omits the determinative of person. Here sets in Var. B, col. V, CT„ 34,25. 

* Both vare. la-ba-ru. * Vars. ab-ku-ur. 
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i^-iu-nu e-ib-tu 1 e-pi-ri-iu-nu as-sub? 54 parakki*-ku-nu a$-$ur u-qu-ra-ti- 
su-nu u-sal-lim 55 us-mal-lu ui-H-iu-nu e-pi-ri kisi vAir 56 i-ga-ri-sii-nu 
a-na di-ri-m-nu u-nam-mir 57 tabra b -ta-iii-nu e-li pa-ni u-id-tir 58 a-na 
ia-ab-ti* ilu iamai u ilu a-nu-ni-tum a-na ip-ie-ti-ia 59 iu-ku-ra-a-ti lib-ba- 
ku-nu li-ib-du-ma li-ri-ku dmi-id 1 60 li-id-di-su bala(i d-mu ri-id-a-tu arfru 
ta-ki-la-a-ti 61 iandti fyegaUi, a-na si-rik-ti* lii-ru-ku-nu 62 di-in 9 kit-ti 
mi-kd-ri lak-ba-a u sa-li-mu 63 li-sab-hir-ma ma-ti-ma. 

an-na-a si-tir Mmi id Sa-ga-rak-ti-hir-ia-di 64 iar bdbili-(ki) sarri 
mafy-ri id 6-ul-mdi id sippar 10 -(ki) 65 iUu a-nu-ni-tum i-pu-iu te-me-en-iu 
larbi-ri ap-pa-li8-ma 66 ubdna la a-$i-e vbdna la e-ri-bi eli te-me-en-na 
la-bi-ri 67 uk-iu-iu ad-di-ma u-kin libna ll -at-8U 6-ul^mdi ii-pir-ku d-iak- 
lil-ma 68 ki-ma d-mu d-nam-mir-ma a-na iUu a-nu-ni-tum belli rabi-ti belti-ia 
69 a-na balaf napi&ti-ia sa-kap amel nakri-ia lu~u e-pu-uk 

70 ^ a-nu-ni-tum beltu rabt-tu 11 ina ma-bar u ilu sin obi a-li-di-ka 
71 damkati Ssag-ila 6-zi-da 6-gii-kir-gal i-bdr-ra 6-an-na 72 6-id-mas su- 
bat ild-ti-ku-nu u rabdti lii-id-kin iap-tuk-ka ki-ma iami-e 73 iida lb -iii-nu 
li-kun-nu u pu-lufy-ti ilu sin bil ildni ina id-ma-mu 74 lib-bi niie-ku 
hi-us-ki-nar-a-ma ai ir-kd-a fyi-fi-ti iidd-iu-nu 75 li-kun-nu ia-a-ti 


I B omits it. Possibly U$ is an ideogram for uiiu; ui=emdu, “ foundation." RA., 
9, 77, II, 15; in Gudea, C 3, 6 ui-bi mu-azag, “he has cleansed its foundation.” ui refers 
to the foundation of a temple. The noun uiiit, gen. acc. uiii, uiit has a long final vowel, 
which Delitzsch, H. W., 150, has explained as a plural of intensity. In any uiit-iu-nu 
Is here treated as singular as the sing. adj. ibtu, ibti proves. On the other hand, uft-iu-iu 
innadik. Tig. VII, 70, shows that uiiit is regarded as a plural. Delitzsch’s view is perhaps 
the true one. for it defends the Semitic derivation of uiiu , which seems obvious from 
the verb ai&iu, and the Hebrew and Arabic cognates. Were uiiu a singular, the 6 must 
be explained as the ending of a loan-word ui-uiiit. Loan-words in 9 invariably form 
their plurals In all cases in i for the masc., hence uiiu pi. cannot possibly be the pi. of a 
loan-word. Note igaru, line 51, which is clearly a collective pi. construed with a sing, 
verb t&4p, hence uiit pi. construed with a sing. adj. iptu need not cause difficulty. 

’Vars. e-ib-i. ibtu is probably an adj. from abdtu “to destroy”; cf. abtatu, pi. 
abtdti, ruins, VAB., IV, 98, II, 10, 13; 110, 29; 142,9; see Thureau-Dangln. RA., 11,95. 

• Var. B, tu-ufy. 

4 BARA , singular, but the sense requires a plural. In VAB., IV, 248, 32, I denied 
the possibility of reading BARA in this damaged line of I R, 69, but this statement was 
needlessly positive and erroneous. 

• IGI-B(9 ); for 9=tabratu, without augment di, Br. 9360, see Gudea, Cyl. B 1, 4, 
u-e gub-ba , “which stands as an object of admiration.” 

• Var. B. tit. »I R, 69. HI, 39. tit. 

7 Vars. jo. • Vars. di-i-ni. 

« UD-KIB-NUN-ki ; var. Nbn. 4, III, 42, iip-pdr-ki. 

II MU RUG, var. li-ib-na-. 

17 Var. ra-bi-ti. 11 Var. idi. 

74 Var. ilu-d-ti-ka. The variant, Nbn. 4, III, 52, applies iubat ilittika to Eulmad alone; 
hence iubat in this version is a singular. But the same text has GAL-MB& which should 
be singular rabt-ti, if the scribe were consistent. 

*» Var. ii-da. 
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Uu Nabu-na’id l lar bdbili-(Jci) pa-lib ilu-u-ti-ku-nu rabt-tu 2 76 la-li-e bala(i 
lvruk-bi ii Id ilu B&Aarri-u$ur maru reh-tu-u l 77 $i-it lib-bi-ia hu-ri-ku 
dme-lu ai ir-ta-’a bi-ti-ti 

78 Id eli aban a-m-mitrtum la sip-pdr* iuu a-nv^ni-tum 

79 e-pil-tu ilu sin bSI ildni u 6 iUxi i8-tar* 80 Id lami-e u irfi-tim 7 Id ina 
eli aban a-su-mi-ni-e-tu* 81 Id ga-la-la as-fu-ru-ma a-na Id^me-e Id nisi 
dr-ki-tum 9 

Col. I 1 As to Ebarra, temple of Shamash of Sippar, 2 that temple 
which Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, a former king, 3 had tom down, 
4 and whose ancient foundation record had not attained, 5 that Ebarra 
he built 6 and gave it unto Shamash his lord. 7 Within 52 years the 
walls of that temple 8 sagged and went to decay. 9 I Nabuna’id king 
of Babylon, 10 [care-taker] of Esagila and Ezida, in my legitimate reign, 10 
11 [which Sin and Shamash] love, that Ebarra 12 [I tore down] and 
excavated its [excavation]. Its ancient foundation record 13 [which the 
former Sargon 11 ] had made I saw and upon the foundation record 14 (which) 
[Sargon had made, not a finger-breadth too far above,] not a finger-breadth 
too far beyond, 15 [its foundation I laid and I fixed] its bricks. 
16 [Lofty beams of cedar, product of Mount Amanus] and B23 [the 
Chaldean land] I caused to be erected for its roof. B24 [Doors] of unbarked 
cedar, 11 whose odor is B25 [sweet, with a plating of] bright silver and 

* /; var. IM-TVK. * Var. ti. » Var. ii. 

« Var. I R. 69. HI. 62. UD-KIB-N U N-(ki). 

* Var. Nbn. 4. III. 63. u. 

* Var. ibid., (Jf, followed by a-ii-bu-ut which is omitted on A. 

» Line 80-B, col. VI. 1. 

* Var. B -ni-tum; I R, 69,64, -mi-ni-e-tum. asumittu m asuminta, but the etymology is 
still obscure. See VAB., IV, 24, 6, 28, note. 

* Vara, dr-ku-lum. arkitu is a variant of arkdtu - arkai-dtu , fem. pi. of arkd, used as an 
abstract noun; Nbn. 9, II, 23, Amu ar-kd-tu, "days of longevity." Correct my text 
(printer’s error) in Nbn. 9, II. 23, ku not $». Hence arkdtu Is also an abstract noun and 
not a masc. pi. of arkd. 

<° paid means originally "dynasty," not "reign," and is 4 loan-word from bal, pal, 
"to change," or noun "the change." For the original use of bal see Hilprecht, BE., 
XX, No. 47, 7, vri-A:* bal-bi ba-an-kur nam-lugal-bi l-si-in-(ki) iu-ba-ti, "At Ur the dynasty 
was changed and Isin seized the royal power." 

»» Nbn. 1, II, 67; 6, I, 38 give Nar&m-Sin as the founder. 

l * erin-bdr-(ra), Meissner, 8AI., 8310. erin-b&r-b&r-ra, Gud. Cyl. A, 14, 15; cf. 22, 4, 
here used for constructing objects to adorn the temple. Meissner-Rost. Sanherib. 52, 
n. 13- KB., II, 112, 49, W* li-io-ru is employed for making doors, and in ibid. 10. line 20. 
it is a variant on er-ni, cedar, hence a kind of cedar, whose sweet odor is mentioned 
by Asurbanlpal. V R., 10, 99, and III R, 38, 6, 31. li-ia-ru is an aromatic cedar in CT., 
18, 38, 40, ri-ki bu-ra-ii ku-ku-ru li-ia-ru, "aromat of cypress, chickory and li-ia-ru ," and 
in Nikolski, Documents de la plus anciennc ipoque chaldtenne, 301, I, 3, erin-bdr-bdr-kai, 
or "liquor of the liiaru," figures in a list of aromatic preparations, erin-bdr-ti-ia-lu. 
MVG., 1913, Pt. 2, pp. 21, 42; the tree m«i-6dr— ti-ia-lu, ibid., 37, and the m«4 tree 
(-me*u) is probably the ash; ibid., 26. 64, the "sweet farbatu” is caUed tiidlu and 
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B26 [shining bronze] I caused to be overlaid, B27 [and I fitted in its 
gates. That Ebarra— 

20 its work I caused to be completed and the temple like daylight 
I caused to shine. 21 For the life of my soul, for the annihilation of my 
enemies 22 unto Shamash my lord I gave it. 0 Shamash, great lord, 
23 daily without ceasing at the side of Sin 24 the father thy begetter 
may the good done unto Esagila, 1 25 Ezida, 1 Egi&sirgal, 8 Ebarra, 4 Eanna 6 
26 EulmaS, 6 abodes of their mighty divinities, 7 27 be present on thy 
lips. Like heaven may they secure their foundations, 28 and let them 
create in the domes of heaven reverence for Sin lord of the gods and of 
Ishtar 29 among his people.] 30 May they not have any 8 defilement. 
May their foundations be secure. 31 As for me Nabu-na’id king of Babylon, 
32 worshiper of your mighty divinities, 33 may I enjoy the fulness of 
life, 34 and lengthen ye the days of Belshazzar, the first son, offspring of 
my loins. 35 May he not have any sin. 

36 That which was (written) on an inscription in Sippar. 9 

37 As to Ebarra, temple of Shamash him of Larsa, against which city 
and temple 38 Sin king of the gods, lord of the gods, and Ishtar, 39 the 
dwellers of heaven and earth, 40 were angered, great heaps of sand 
41 were heaped upon it, and its chambers appeared no more. 42 In the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar 43 king of Babylon, a former king, my pred¬ 
ecessor, 44 son of Nabupolassar king of Babylon, 45 by the command 10 
of Sin and Shamash his lords 46 arose the four winds, great hurricanes 
47 and the sand which covered over the city and that temple 48 being 

according to Holma, Kleine Beitr&ge, 80. tarbalu Is the elm; ibid., 65. the “ farbatu of the 
field" Is called tii&lu , hence tii&lu a part or kind of ash, elm( ?), and cedar(?) t or product 
supplied by these, perhaps "bast." But tii&lu—tii&r-erinnu pi»& or "white cedar," l.e., 
"white of cedar?" (II. R, 23, ef, 23). Hence lii&ru-tii&ru, tiialu "aromatic bark," and 
thence "aromatic wood with bark," l.e., wood employed with the bark still on it. Of 
these forms perhaps tii&ru is original, in which case the word is connected with ttru, 
"covering," VAB., TV. 371. I would suggest that dal&ti lii&ri be rendered "doors of 
cedar sticks unbarked." 

1 Temple of Marduk in Babylon. 

3 Temple of Nebo in Barsippa. 

• Temple of Sin in Ur. 

* Temple of Shamash in Sippar and Larsa. 

* Temple of Ishtar in Erech. 

• Temple of Ishtar in Sippar-Anunit. For Eulmash as the temple of Ishtar see 
Tammux and Ithtar, p. 99. and K. 4608 Obv. 7 (a psalm to Ishtar) In IV Raw., corrections 
to 19 No. 3. 

7 l.e., the divinities of the aforementioned temples. 

* an; see Delitzsch, H. W., 94. an Is an obsolete demonstrative pronoun, a strength¬ 
ened form of which is onnfi; an is paraUel to id (also by origin a pronoun) in id pani, 
"the of former time," etc.; an is cognate to Hebrew n|rv See Brockelmann. Vergleich- 
ende Grammatik, I, 317. 

• See for asumittu, VAB., IV, 246, 28. ,tf %ibi, infinitive. 
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hurled away, he conducted excavations. 49 The foundation record of 
Ebarra which Bumaburiash, 50 a king of former times, my predecessor, 
had made, 51 he saw and upon the foundation record of Bumaburiash, 
52 not a finger-breadth too high, not a finger-breadth beyond, 53 the 
foundation of that Ebarra he laid. For the dwelling of 54 Shamash the 
great lord and of Aja, the bride, his beloved, 55 that temple he made and 
caused its work to be completed. 56 Shamash the great lord 57 therein 
he caused to take (his) habitation. 

58 Me Nabuna’id king of Babylon, 59 care-taker of Esagila and 
Ezida, 60 now in the tenth year, in my legitimate reign, 61 which 
Sin and Shamash love, when Shamash the great lord 62 thought about 1 
his first dwelling,* 63 by a dream which I perceived* and which the people 
perceived for themselves, 64 he sent me to restore Ebarra upon the 
foundation record of that ancient Ebarra 65 even unto its place, the abode 
which gives joy to his heart. 66 I beheld the ruins that covered the lofty 
ziggurat, 67 and caused to be summoned numerous people. 68 The 
inclosure of that temple (and) ziggurat right and left 69 in front and 
behind I excavated; Ebarra 70 unto its extent I examined and the 
writing of the name of 

Col. II 1 Hammurapi a former king, my predecessor 2 (therein I 
beheld) who 700 years before Bumaburiash 3 had made Ebarra, and the 
ziggurat upon the ancient foundation record 4 for Shamash therein I 
beheld and my heart was glad. 

6 My countenance brightened. 7 Of Ebarra upon the foundation 
record of Hammurapi, 8 a former king, not a hand-breadth too high, not a 
hand-breadth beyond 9 I laid the foundation and fixed securely its 
bricks. 10 Ebarra I made anew and completed its work. 11 Lofty 
cedar beams, the product of Mount Amanus, 12 I caused to be erected for 
its roof. Doors of unbarked-ced&rs 13 whose odor is sweet I fitted in its 
gates. 14 That temple I built and made it glorious like the day. 15 For 
Shamash the great lord, my lord, for the life of my soul 16 to annihilate 
my foe(s) verily I built it. 

1 The text ib»u*-ma Is preferable, making an Independent verb here. The sentence 

then reads, “As for me Nbn.Shamash the great lord thought about his first 

dwelling.” A conjunction la, "when," must be supplied to explain i^unu-ma«ifriu*u 
of the original record. Nbn. 3, II, 2. The «u is here both for purpose of accent and to 
indicate a subjunctive. It does not appear to be the suffix -4u. 

* Ebarra of Larsa was a Sumerian foundation which the Semites copied at Agade. 

• am&ru, originally "read aloud.” "interpret,” is the Hebrew TQ$. “speak,” but 
more often degraded in Babylonian to the meaning "see.” Of. amuru here with ittulu 
( nafdlu ), VAB., IV, 278,22, of "seeing a vision.” am&ru frequently retains the meaning 
‘‘read”; nard tamar-ma taia$d, "having read the inscription thou shalt read aloud”; 
see for this distinction of amdru and laid, Jensen, KB., VI, 556. For the I* form in the 

sense of "read, consider,” see VAB., IV, 310, and compare Arabic jA\ in the ifta'al form, 
"to seek advice," "inquire into.” The translation "see” rarely does full justice to this 
verb. 
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“0 Shamash, great lord, 17 daily without ceasing in the presence of 
Sin 18 the father thy begetter, at sunrise and sunset 19 may the good 
deeds done unto Esagila, Ezida, 20 Egi&irgal, Ebarra, Eanna, and 
Eulmash, 21 the majestic habitations of your divinities, be present on 
thy lips. 22 Like the heavens may their foundations be secure. 23 I 
Nabuna’id kingpf Babylon, worshiper of your mighty divinities, 24 would 
enjoy fulness of life and lengthen the days of Belshazzar, 25 the first son, 
offspring of my loins. 26 May he not have any sin.” 

27 What was (written) on an inscription in Larsa. 


28 The foundation record of Eulmash of Agade, 29 which since the 
age of Sargon king of Babylon 30 and Naram-Sin his son, a king of former 
time, 31 and even unto the reign of Nabuna’id king of Babylon 32 had 
not come to light, Kurigalzu king of Babylon, 33 a king of former time, 
sought for. 34 The foundation record of Eulmash he attained not. 
35 Thus he wrote, thus he did. “The foundation record 36 of Eulmash 
I sought for, I expended pious toil but attained not.” 37 Asarhaddon king 
of Assyria and Asurbanipal his son 38 to whom Sin king of the gods had 
intrusted the subjection of the lands, 39 searched for the foundation 
record of Eulmash and attained it not. 40 They wrote, they did as follows: 
41 “That Eulmash I searched for 42 and attained not. Elm and maktu 
wood 43 I cut and a likeness of Eulmash 44 I made; to Ishtar of 
Agade, the great lady, my lady 45 I gave.” Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon, 46 son of Nabopolassar, a former king, summoned his numerous 
skilled workmen, 47 and searched for the foundation record of Eulmash; 
he spent pious labor, made excavations, 49 and went deep, but the 
foundation record of Eulmash he attained not. 50 I Nabuna’id king of 
Babylon, 52 care-taker of Esagila and Ezida, 52 in my legitimate 
reign, in the fear of Ishtar of Agade, my lady, 53 saw a vision. 1 Shamash 
and Ramman 54 answered me a trustworthy affirmation. 55 As to the 1 
attaining unto the foundation record of that Eulmash 56 a favorable 
oracle by my oracle of a planet 3 he 4 produced. 57 My many people I 
sent 58 and to seek for that foundation record of Eulmash 59 three 
years in the trenches of Nebuchadnezzar 60 king of Babylon I dug, right 
and left, in front 61 and behind I searched and found not. 62 Thus 
they said to me: “This foundation record 63 we searched for and dis- 

* biru is used in the inscriptions of the neo>BabyIonian kings in the sense of “dream/' 
“dream-oracle." 

* For iaasa demonstrative see AJSL., 1915, Vol. XXXI, 271 ff. 

* bibbu, “planet,’’ is the technical meaning of LU-BAD here. The passage probably 
refers to prophecy by astrology and not by hepatascopy. 

* Shamash? The sun-god has no power over the movements of the planets according 
to the Babylonians. But he is a dream-god and here, as in Nbn. 8, VI, the king sees 
this astrological omen in a dream, hence Shamash is said to send this revelation. 
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covered not. A torrent of rain 64 there has been, a crevasse 1 it has 
made* and (this) we saw.” 

65 Thus I commanded them 66 as follows: “Excavations in that 
crevasse 67 make until you discover the foundation record of that 
crevasse.” 69 That crevasse I excavated. 70 Nar&m-Sin the former 
king’s foundation record of Eulmash the dwelling of Ishtar of Agade, 72 of 
Nan& and Anunit* and the gods of Eulmash 74 they found and they told 
me. 75 My heart was glad, my face shone. 76 Upon that foundation 
record of Eulmash, 77 not a finger-breadth too high, not a finger-breadth 
beyond, 78 (that foundation record) 4 the high altar and the shrine 

Col. Ill 1 together with its 6 two stage towers 2 I laid and secured 
its 3 brick. A grading I filled up for it. 4 Upon the surface of the 
ground I placed it. 6 5 That the foundation record of Eulmash be not 
forgotten 6 Eulmash I made and caused its work to be finished. 
7 Lofty beams of cedar, produce of Mount Amanus, 8 for its roof I 
erected. Doors of unbarked-ced&vs 9 whose odor is sweet in its gates 
10 I caused to stand. That temple like the day 11 I made brilliant. 
For Ishtar of Agade, 12 the great lady, my lady, for the life of my soul, 
13 for the annihilation of mine enemy verily I have made it. 

14 “O Ishtar of Agade, great lady, my lady, 15 before Sin the father 
thy begetter 16 may the good done unto Esagila, Ezida 17 Egi&irgal, 
Ebarra, Eanna and Eulmash, 18 the mighty abodes of your divinities, 
be present on thy lips. 19 Like the heavens may their foundations be 
secure. 20 As for me Nabuna’id king of Babylon, 21 fearer of your 
mighty divinities, 22 may I enjoy to satiety the fulness (of life). 7 Of 
Belshazzar, the first son, 23 offspring of my loins, lengthen the days. 
24 May he bave no sin.” 

25 What was written on an inscription in Agade. 

26 As for Eulmash of Sippar-Anunit, 27 against which city and 
temple Sin king of the gods 28 became enraged, he summoned Senecherib 

1 1 R, 09 has a long break here. 

* fripu, a noun like «#ru, etc., and distinct from fyip libbi fri-bi libbi, "crushing of the 
heart,” where we have to do with Inf. &ip*. 

* This passage does not necessarily identify Eulmash of Agade. temple of Innini- 
Ishtar, with Eulmash of Sippar-Anunit, temple of Anunit. The rebuilding of Eulmash 
is also described in Nbn. 1, III, 22-51, where it is called the temple of Anunit in Sippar- 
Anunit and appears to have been founded by the Kassite king Shagaraktishurlash, who 
is not mentioned in the above list (Asarhaddon, Asurbanipal, Nebuchadnezzar) of kings 
who had searched for Eulmash of Agade. If this Kassite king had repaired Eulmash of 
Agade Nabuna'id would surely have known about it. Sippar-Anunit is another city and 
its temple Eulmash a new foundation to Anunit (a name for the ancient Ishtar of Agade) 
to replace the lost Eulmash of Agade in the vicinity of Sippar. Note, however, that 
Nana and Anunit are only specialized types of Innini-Ishtar. 

* These words seem to me a case of erroneous tautology from line 70. 

* The pronoun refers to Eulmash. 

* Or "more than formerly earth I placed for it." For &a&£ar genitive without 
ending, cf. Murw iattad, IV. R, 3, 6, 43. 

» batatu is omitted by the scribe; cf. above, col. II. 24; I, 33. 
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king of Assyria, 29 a violent foe; that city and temple he caused to go to 
destruction. 30 Now I Nabuna’d king of Babylon, 31 restorer of Esagila 
and Ezida, 32 in my legimate reign, which Sin and Shamash love. 
33 Anunit the mighty lady, my lady, dweller of Eulmash, 34 by the 
command of Sin king of the gods, the father her begetter 35 unto that 
city and temple graciously consented 1 to return. 36 In a dream during the 
night to build Eulmash 37 she caused me to behold a dream-(vision). 
My heart was glad, 38 my countenance brightened. I summoned 
39 my numerous men. I excavated for the foundation record of that 
Eulmash, 40 and the statue with inscription of the name of Shagarakti- 
shuriash 41 king of Babylon, a former king, in that trench 42 I read 
and thus 43 was it written on the statue with the inscription of his name, 
44 as follows: 

‘‘Shagaraktishuriash, a faithful shepherd, 45 a revered prince, 
favorite of Shamash and Anunit am I. 46 When Shamash and Anunit for 
lordship of the Land 47 mentioned a name they filled my hands with the 
leading string of all peoples. 

48 At that time Ebarra 49 the temple of Shamash of Sippar my lord 
and Eulmash 50 temple of Anunit of Sippar-Anunit my lady 51 whose 
walls since the time of Zabum because of old age had sagged—their walls I 
demolished. 52 Of their ruined foundations I took away their earth. 
53 Their shrine(s) I preserved. Their plans I retained perfect. 55 I 
filled in their foundations with earth; the supporting wall(s) I restored. 
56 Their walls in their places I embellished. 57 Their appearance I 
rendered more excellent than before. Forever, 0 Shamash and Anunit 
because of my precious deeds 59 may your hearts be glad. May they 
lengthen my days. 60 May they renew (my) life. Days of joy, month(s) 
of happiness, 61 years of prosperity may they grant (me) as a gift. 62 A 
judgment of precision and justice may I speak and may they cause peace to 
be always.” 

This was the inscription of the name of Shagaraktishuriash 64 king 
of Babylon, a former king, who made Eulmash of Sippar-Anunit. 

65 Its ancient foundation record I saw. 66 Not a finger-breadth too 
high, not a finger-breadth too far beyond, upon the ancient foundation 
record 67 I laid its foundation and secured its brick. Of Eulmash I 
completed the work. 68 Like the day I made it bright. For Anunit, the 
mighty lady, my lady, 69 for the life of my soul, to destroy my enemy 
verily I have done it. 

70 “O Anunit, mighty lady, in the presence of Sin, the father thy 
begetter, 71 may the good done unto Esagila, Ezida, EgiSSirgal, Ebarra, 
Eanna, 72 Eulmash, the mighty abode(s) of your (thy) divinities(y), 
be present on thy lips. Like the heavens may their 73 foundations be 
secure, and reverence for Sin lord of the gods in the heavens 74 in the 

1 uaalimu aid, with sing. subj.. and not subjunctive. 
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hearts of his peoples let (these temples) cause to be. May they have not 
any defilement. May their foundations 75 be secure. May I Nabuna’id 
king of Babylon, worshiper of your mighty divinities, 76 fulness of life 
enjoy unto satiety; and of Belshazzar the first son, 77 offspring of my 
loins, lengthen ye his days. May he have no sin. ,, 

78 What was (written) on an inscription in Sippar-Anunit. 

79 The deed(s) of Sin lord of the gods and of Ishtar, 80 (dwellers) in 
heaven and earth, which upon inscriptions 1 81 of cylindrical shape 1 I 
have written that the peoples of distant times may hear. 

Collation of I Raw. 69 

Col. I, 14. Read &4 for IR. 19. 77 at end is certain. 20. Read SUff US 
for §AR; at the end li-ki-nu is clear. 21. At the end AN-lS-TAR. 
25. Read KU for SU. The fragment 11.10-26 has been placed much 
too high. 47. Read KU for KI. 52. Read E for BIT. 62. Read BA 
for SU. 

Col. II, 4. Read AM for IS. 5. Read RAT for RI. 13. LU for MA. 
14. Read <o-a-5t e*ma; the last sign is clearly KA=bdbu. 16. At end 
ZI-MES is clear. 19. AS is clear before ni-ip-hi; i.e., ina for i-na. 
31. IM is clearly written before TUK. 37. Much more space should 
be allowed before KlS. The cylinder really has KlS KUR-KUR, 
hence KlS is here employed for kissat. 43. LUL for ffAR. 51. AS 
for U . Before KUN t IS is clear. After KUN the sign is GALU , not 
LUGAL. 

Col. Ill, 18. First sign is DI not KI. After MI the sign RU is clear. At 
end A. 20. The cylinder actually omits SUR after TI. 25. Read 
/ a-na be-lu-ut mdti su-um. 32. The cylinder seems to have sufy-ma 
parakkaSm-nu. 34. KI-DI is clear. GA for BI. 35. MIR is clear. 
Read NU after SU. 37. m-ku-[ra\-a-ti is clear. 38. The cylinder 
omits UD-MU. 40. Read SA for GA and LI for DU. 43. After 

1 Since aU three duplicates are made of baked clay (one prism and two cylinders) 
aban asumittu must refer to these and hence can apply to clay prisms and cylinders as well 
as to stone steles and metal slabs. In VAB., IV. 246, 28. note. I drew the definition too 
closely. In addition to the passages there cited, cf. perhaps dup-pi a-su-mi ( f)-ti 
ia Bdlu mAt $urrai, “Tablet of the inscription of Ba'al of Tyre.” Here asumittu. If 
the word really stood in this passage, would refer to a stele copied on to the clay tablet 
Esarhaddon; Winckler, Forschungen, II, 12, 20. In King, Boundary Stones, 18, 26, a~su~ 
mi-it-tu (also without determ, abnu) refers to the stone stele on which the contents of 
three clay tablets had been copied. 

a galala, “round,” “cylindrical." Possibly a noun galalu, “baU,” “roll," "cylinder.” 
Aramaic “cobblestone,” Hebrew bji, “heap of stones.” kaspu gal-la-la,” silver 

rolls,” Strassmaler, Nbk. 12, 1; kaspu 1<La-al-la-la, "silver in rolls,” Strassmaier, Cyr. 
376, 6 (-CT., 22, No. 182; cf. Martin, Lettres, p. 123). Hence kaspu %ullu, $ <Uu, hold, 
Muss-Arnolt, Lexicon, 912, not "silver refined" (Ungnad), or "in foils, thin plates” 
(Thureau-Dangin, Sargon, 363), from l^al&lu, "be thin," but "in rolls or cylinders or 
balls,” from gal&lu. 
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te-me-en-su the signs la-be-ri are clear. 45. MU# for U. 46. u-kin 
li-ib-na-at-su is clear. 58. At end la-li-e. 63. UD-KIB-N UN-KI is 
clear. 64. mi-m- is clear; sa is omitted. 

Correction to Col. Ill, 36 

The phrase via sat mtiJH really contains the word sattu, “duration,” and 
not the emphatic pronoun sat, as I suggested in AJSL , XXXI, 278, n. 1. 
The Sumerian une, una=satfu is connected with the word ene, “fulness, 
duration of time.” [For the original sense of ene , en, see Sum. Gr. t p. 113.1 
Note e-ne-ra — ana satti, §ama§§umukin, Bilingual 30 and e-ne-ku = ana 
sarct4i( ?), SBH f XXXVm, 13. On the other hand it is gratifying to find 
names of men composed with the demonstrative &U, a fact which justifies 
the hope “Masculine names with sat will probably occur as we progress in 
our studies” (AJSL, XXXI, 278, n. 1). Note the name Sa-at - ilu Sin ( CT , 
32, 34 II 19) son of Abanamtag. 
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DAVID'S LAMENT OVER SAUL AND JONATHAN: 
II SAM. 1:19-27 


By James Kennedy 

New College, Edinburgh 

The limited measure of success hitherto attained in the attempts 
to solve difficulties in the Massoretic Text of this passage forms ample 
warrant for reconsidering the whole. 

Difficulty begins with the opening term *2 ;ITj , which, with the 
four words immediately following, has sometimes been rendered 
‘The beauty (or ‘The gazelle'), 0 Israel, upon thy heights [is] slain'; 1 
apart from the obscurity of this reading, however, it is to be noted 
that on this view the order of the words is unusual, for the predicate 
should normally come first, not last. Following the lead of the 
Septuagint translator, who has rendered the first word by 'ZrrjXuxrov, 
apparently thinking that it was a command to set up a pillar in mem¬ 
ory of the two braves, some eminent critics (Klostermann, Nowack, 
Budde,H.P. Smith) prefer to regard the form as an imperative, which, 
in their opinion, was originally (‘Be thou grieved'). This 

form, however, is obviously feminine, and, if adhered to, would both 
require the associated noun (‘0 Israel'), contrary to all usage else¬ 
where, to be viewed as feminine instead of masculine, and necessitate 
the change of TpItVCSL into . But it appears more reasonable 

to assume that the original reading was 22S3H , 2 the ** at the end 
of the form in the received text being treated as a dittogram from the 
beginning of the word immediately following: the first three words 
then give the sense, ‘Stand, O Israel, upon thy heights!' An 
imperative obviously accords better with the prohibitions in the 
next verse (‘Tell not .... publish not .... '). 

The form bbfi , 8 however, remains to be utilized. The context 
decidedly favors the view that this was originally a second impera- 

* ‘The beauty of Israel,’ as a rendering of the first two words, cannot be accepted, 
inasmuch as the article would abnormally be attached to a construct noun. 

* Driver fitly remarked that ‘ some corruption seems to underlie but he 

found himself unable to offer any solution of the difficulty. 

* It is more than probable that, in the course of manifold transcription, there has been 
assimilation of resemblant forms from really different roots: with this form, compare 
O^bbn in vs. 22, and bbn in vs. 25. 
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tive, resembling it, viz. bbTl (‘Wail!’). Such a command would 
fitly follow the first; yet, in view of the parallelism regulating the 
structure of Hebrew poetry, it would stand alone, if regard be had 
merely to the Massoretic Text. At this point, however, the read¬ 
ing of the Septuagint claims more serious consideration than it has 
generally received, and it will richly reward attention. A simple 
retranslation of the expression inrip t&v TtBvrjK&ruv aov is spro-b?, 
which, instead of being viewed as merely a various reading of "by 
▼pinlES, should be restored as the genuine reading in the latter 
portion of a second line, inadvertently omitted, however, because of 
its similarity to the close of the first. 

As the result of these few changes, vs. 19 would run thus: 

Stand, O Israel, upon thy heights! 

Wail over thy dead! 

[Crying] How mighty ones have fallen! 

Vs. 20 does not call for emendation. 

In vs. 21, the opening expression ?2lb2Q *TJ is usually rendered, 
‘O ye mountains in Gilboa!’ But two difficulties here present 
themselves: first, that Gilboa, though certainly a range of hills, is 
elsewhere called simply a ‘mountain’ (see vs. 6, and I Sam. 31:1); 
second, the unusual intervention of a preposition between the 
construct form and the noun on which it leans. Klostermann seems 
to look in the right direction when he proposes to read “'IHH 
y'aba ; less exception, however, can be taken to the verb-form 
, which would make the expression mean, ‘Be thou parched, 
O Gilboa!’ 

An obvious objection to the next clause bp“bfc$ is the want of a 
verb-form; the proposed insertion of T£ (‘descend’), suggested by 
the Septuagint icara/JArcd, certainly relieves the situation somewhat, 
yet the resultant meaning is not so satisfactory as is secured by 
inserting bv , which, because of its obvious resemblance to the two 
forms adjacent, would very readily be omitted by a transcriber: the 
resultant meaning will now be, ‘let not dew distil.’ The third clause 
likewise lacks a verb-form, but the want may most simply and reason¬ 
ably be supplied by writing the noun-form "ltDE as the Niphal imper¬ 
fect , and giving this an impersonal sense (‘ let it not be rained ’). 
Difficulty is next felt in accepting as correct the expression 
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niE*nr , which might most naturally be rendered ‘fieldsof offerings/ 
i.e., fields from which choice offerings of first-fruits were obtained; 
change of the closing term, however, into the resemblant 
presents a less objectionable meaning, viz., ‘fields of sheaves/ i.e., 
fields famed for producing grain in abundance. (Less suitable sub¬ 
stitutes are PP^P or rWTt, both of which would make the 
expression signify ‘fields of deceit/) 

After the middle of the verse, difficulty appears in the expres¬ 
sion, ‘the shield of heroes, the shield of Saul’; by such an accumula¬ 
tion the line is obviously overloaded. One would expect that with 
the plural ‘heroes' there should be associated the plural (construct) 
form ‘shields' (viz., *3312), for each man should have a shield; but 
when the whole case is considered, it would seem that an initial error 
was committed by an early transcriber in writing D'H'Oji instead of 
"HM , though the mention made, at the end of the verse, of an indi¬ 
vidual who had been anointed with oil should have prevented him 
from making such a mistake; after this error had been committed, 
however, a later transcriber deemed it necessary to insert, by way of 
explanation, the words, ‘the shield of Saul.' To remove the words 
as a gloss, and then reduce the preceding expression to the 
form “H2I3 , brings the whole clause into a form (‘for there, the 

shield of a hero was thrown aside' as a thing of naught) which com¬ 
mends itself. 

The next clause, concluding the verse rnDE "'bsi (‘not 

anointed with oil') has sometimes been regarded as referring to the 
shield, as by the Septuagint translator (fivpeds 2a ov\ ovk ixP^V & 
&awf>), and by the majority of the late English Revisers whose render¬ 
ing, in the text, is ‘ the shield of Saul, not anointed with oil'; in sup¬ 
port of this view, citation is made of Isa. 25:5 and Judg. 22:14. On the 
other hand, it must not be forgotten that the verb mostly signi¬ 
fies anointing with holy oil, which was applied to consecrated persons , 
as priests (Exod. 28:41; 29:2; 40:15), prophets (I Kings 19:16; Isa. 
61:1), kings (I Sam. 10:1; 15:1; I Kings 19:15), but also to conse¬ 
crated things, as the altar and the vessels of divine service in the 
Tabernacle (Exod. 29:36; 30:26 ff.; 40:9, 10, 11, etc.). In a very 
few passages only can it be maintained that the verb is used to indi¬ 
cate anointing of common objects. The most reasonable view here 
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is to regard the words "'bsi as a mistranscription of the resem- 

biant i n5l1Dt3 "'b?, and thus secure the appropriate meaning, ‘the 
weapon of one anointed with oil.’ 

Vs. 22, as presented to us by the Massoretes, contains a large pro¬ 
portion of questionable forms and is thus hard to be understood. 
Most minds must feel difficulty in accepting what is stated in the 
common rendering,— 

From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, 

The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 

And the sword of Saul returned not empty. 

Both father and son are clearly pictured here, not as brave and 
courageous, but rather as positively delighting in slaughter: even so, 
it is not easy to conceive how the ‘bow’ of Jonathan turned not 
back from the blood of the slain, and the sword of Saul did not 
return ‘empty/ Considerable emendation must be made before 
suitable sense can be evolved. 

Beginning with the middle of the verse, and setting aside the form 
fYCp (‘bow’) for later consideration, let us content ourselves with 
the statement that ‘Jonathan did not turn back’ (or ‘turn away 1 ); 
here, however, the abnormal verb-form must be set aside in 
favor of the correct form 3iCD, which, indeed, is found in many 
Hebrew MSS. Next, at the beginning of the verse, instead of 
D^bbn DTO, read the resemblant expression D^bn "'HTO, which 
presents the appropriate statement that Jonathan did not draw back 
‘from the onset of those equipped 1 for fight. Then, by changing 
the first and the third words in the expression HlDp IlbH/J, 

so that the whole may become HUDf) Dbnp , there is obtained 

the fitting sense ‘from the heavy 2 stroke of valiants/ 

In the later portion of the verse, let the first form give 

place either to the similarly sounded 2^p*l or the resemblant form 
•■rn , 8 so as to give the meaning ‘and the attack (or ‘onslaught’) 
of Saul/ which will have to be treated as the accusative in its clause. 

1 This form of the participle is actually found in many Hebrew MSS. 

* On the position of the attributive adjective, see Kbnig. Syntax der hebr. Sprache, 
1334 7 . It is assumed that a noun-form Qbn (‘blow’ or ‘stroke*) was current in early 
times but afterward became obsolete. 

• The early existence of another noun-form, which afterward fell out of use. is once 
more assumed. 
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Finally, for the unsuitable words Dj^ fc$b, substitute the 

resemblant forms DJ3B;| Tjirn fcib , 4 their pressure did not restrain.' 
The character of the whole verse, thus changed, depicts the un¬ 
daunted courage of Saul and Jonathan rather than delight in carnage. 

Vs. 23. Some expositors, unable to resist the strong temptation 
to divide this verse into three equal parts, each containing four 
words in Hebrew, have made the whole run thus: 

Saul and Jonathan, the beloved and the pleasant, 

In their lives and in their death were not divided; 

They were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions. 

This arrangement, however, leaves something to be desired, par¬ 
ticularly at the end of the second line, where it is stated that Saul 
and Jonathan at their death were not 4 divided.' Greater brightness 
and freshness are secured, first, by treating the two forms in the 
expression BffTOfTI D^St3H as superlatives; and secondly, by 
substituting for VT®3 ('separated') the resemblant VT^BD ('sought 
for'), thus bringing out a contrast between the high esteem in which 
they were held during life and the disregard shown them at death. 
The whole verse may then be presented thus: 

Saul and Jonathan [were] the most beloved and the dearest 
in their lives, 

[yet] in their death they were not cared for,— 

[though] they had been swifter than eagles, were stronger 
than lions. 

Mention of the neglect of the bodies of Saul and his son on the battle¬ 
field, as now evolved, receives ample confirmation from the story 
in the preceding chapter (I Sam., chap. 31). 

Vs. 24. Emendation is required at several points in this verse. 
First, the preposition "bK ('to') should be b? ('over'), which was 
doubtless miswritten through the assimilating influence of the form 
bfcjrtlP immediately preceding. Next, the participle DStjSabisn 
('the one who clothed') should properly have the feminine suffix 
"j5 instead of the masculine; moreover, the prefixed article is really 
unnecessary in the case of a word sufficiently defined already (but 
see Deut. 8:14; 13:6, 11; 20:1; Ps. 18:33; 81:11, etc.); here, 
however, it may be a dittogram from the end of the word preceding. 
Further, the expression (‘together with pleasures') does 
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not suit the context and must be deemed a mistranscription of the 
resemblant D*T*TC"Dy (‘together with fine-linen garments’), as first 
suggested by Gratz and approved by later critics. In the last 
clause, instead of the construct singular in the expression 2PIT “H?, 
the original form was most probably the construct plural, 
which gives better sense (‘ornaments of gold’). 

Vs. 25. After the fitting exclamation in the first part of this 
verse (‘How heroes are fallen in the midst of the battle!’), the 
sudden change, in the lament, to address an individual in the second 
person is surprising—all the more surprising because another change 
is at once made, in the next verse, to apostrophize Jonathan the 
beloved; there is thus good reason for suspecting that the latter half 
of this verse (which some render, ‘Jonathan upon thy high places 
[is] slain,’ others, ‘0 Jonathan [thou wast] slain in thy high places’) 
has been mistranscribed. By changing bbn rTlYrasrb? into the 
resemblant expression bbrO iniES b?M, the concluding portion 
runs more fitly, thus: ‘Jonathan was cast aside, when he died, as 
unclean.’ 

Vs. 26. The Massoretic readings in most of this verse may be 
accepted as correct, though possibly TfcWp, at the end of the verse, 
may be a transcriptional error for , which would change the 
meaning from ‘thou wast very dear to me,’ into ‘thou wast dearer to 
me than a brother.’ 

At the beginning of the second half, the peculiar form PHnKbB? 
is best explained as a compound, in one word, by a late transcriber 
of two conflate readings, viz., PlfcSbBD and HnbSD, Niphal forms of 
abe and its cognate Plb© , both meaning ‘to be wonderful’; similar 
mixed forms are PinKSinn in Josh. 6:17, PDTMESR in Jer. 50:20, etc. 

tt::* t v t • 

Vs. 27. In the last verse, beginning with the dying echo of the 
wail, ‘How heroes have fallen!’ one hardly expects to find, for a 
finish, lamentation over the perishing of ‘weapons’ of war—things 
rather than persons; to urge that Saul and Jonathan are poetically 
viewed as instruments of war is a very lame defense of the Massoretic 
reading. The form ‘'bS is rather to be regarded as a questionable 
form for which a better must be sought. 

Guidance in the search for a more appropriate term is derived 
from a study of other passages. The latter portion of Gen. 7:14, 
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according to the received Hebrew text, runs so strangely—‘and all 
the fowl tribe after its kind, every bird, every wing’—that doubt may 
well be entertained regarding the correctness of the readings, particu¬ 
larly the threefold repetition of b*3 (‘ all,’ or ‘ every’). Most probably 
an early transcriber, after having twice written b’3, unconsciously 
wrote this a third time also, instead of the correct resemblant b?2l; 
from this, 7 first disappeared, because of its weakness in pronuncia¬ 
tion, 1 and 2 was next mistranscribed as 3; but when the concluding 
expression in Gen. 7:14 is read as ",33 b?2 (‘lord [or ‘possessor’] of 
a wing,’ having wings), the difficulty disappears, and the phrase 
falls into line with what is found in Prov. 1:17; Eccl. 10:20. 2 

In view of what has now been stated, it is safe to infer that the 
closing expression in this lament over Saul and Jonathan, viz., 
nanba *b3 should rather be PTenbE -bSSL (‘lords of battle,’ or 

r t : • •• ; T r ~ 

‘masters in war’). 

On the basis of the textual corrections now suggested, the dirge 
will assume something like the following form: 

19. Stand, O Israel, upon thy heights! 

Wail over thy dead! [crying] 

How heroes have fallen! 

20. Tell it not in Gath! 

Publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon! 

lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
lest the daughters of the uncircumcised exult. 

21. Be thou parched, O Gilboa! 

Let not dew distil, 

Nor let rain be poured on you, 

or [on] the sheaf-producing fields; 

For there, the shield of a hero was thrown aside, 
the weapon of one anointed with oil. 

22. From the onset of the equipped, 

From the heavy stroke of heroes, 

Jonathan turned not aside, 

And their pressure restrained not the attack of Saul. 

23. Saul and Jonathan, the most beloved and the dearest in their lives, 

in their death were not cared for; 

[though] they had been swifter than eagles, were stronger than lions. 

1 Cf. b3. the name of the Babylonian deity, abbreviated from bjPSl (Heb. bys>. in 
Isa. 46:1; Jer. 50:2, etc. 

s The same correction should be made in Ezek. 39:4. 
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24. O ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul! 

Who clothed you with scarlet and fine undergarments, 
Who laid ornaments of gold on your clothing. 

25. How heroes have fallen in the midst of the battle! 
Jonathan was cast aside, when he died, as unclean! 

26. I am distressed over thee, my brother! 

0 Jonathan, thou w&st dearer to me than a brother; 

Thy love to me was wonderful,— 

more than the love of women. 

27. How heroes have fallen, 

And lords of battle perished! 
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By Max* L. Mabgolis 
D ropeie College 

Swete's Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek appeared in 
1900; two years later a reprint became necessary; now after fourteen 
years the work has undergone revision at the hand of Mr. Ottley, 
whose previous publications prepared him for the task graciously 
delegated by the older scholar. The text has been altered at times, 
paragraphs have been rewritten, the bibliographical material at the 
end of the chapters has been enlarged, and, above all, thirty-three 
pages of additional notes appear at the end of the volume. 1 Those 
of us whose acquaintance with the Septuagint antedates the first 
edition have had to gather our information from Bleek-Wellhausen, 
Cornill, Buhl, or from Driver's valuable introduction to his Notes on 
Samuel , CornilFs prolegomena to his Ezechiel , and Lagarde’s publica¬ 
tions—Hody was probably out of reach, for, antiquated though he 
be, much of the material printed in the ordinary introductions came 
from him. When Swete arrived, it was easy to predict that we had 
before us a standard work destined to supersede Nestle's admirable 
article and Kenyon's concise treatment in a book having a wider 
range. Since the first publication many important aids to the study 
of the Septuagint have appeared: from the two centers of Septuagint 
activity, Cambridge and Gottingen, we have received monumental 
editions and weighty monographs, and while Brooke and McLean are 
forging ahead with their gigantic apparatus Rahlfs has presented us 
with a fresh catalogue of manuscripts of the Greek Old Testament; 
Thackeray's Grammar , hinted at in the first edition, has made its 
appearance, though Helbing's parallel treatise arrived earlier on the 
scene. This country has contributed the splendid publication of 
a new uncial from Mr. Freer's collection which the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution in Washington is to harbor, and that of the fragments of the 

1 An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., 
F.B.A. Revised by Richard Rusden Ottley. M.A. With an appendix containing the 
Letter of Aristeas, edited by H. St. J. Thackeray, M.A. Cambridge: University Press* 
1914. Pp.xvi+626. 
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Psalter from the same collection is on the press; Torrey’s critical 
studies on Esdras and Olmstead’s on Kingdoms have graced the pages 
of this Journal. We are sorely in need of a textual commentary of the 
kind furnished by Rahlfs on the fourth chapter of the first Book of 
Kings and of a new lexicon, toward which much preliminary labor 
is now being done in the shape of indexes to the later Greek trans¬ 
lators. And the younger generation, with such a master as G. F. 
Moore near at hand, will be ready for co-operation only when by the 
help of Swete-Ottley it shall have informed itself of the nature of the 
manifold problems awaiting solution. 

The purpose of an Introduction is to open the gateway to knowl¬ 
edge; incidentally of course it should aim to become a reference 
work, a Nachschlagebuch. To help Swete’s work become such a one 
will require the joined efforts of many students, the sum of whose 
labors each succeeding revision will naturally register, not the least 
assistance being offered by judicious reviews. Thus Lietzmann’s 
critique of the first edition in the Gotiinguche Gelehrte Anzeigen (May, 
1902) is fully taken account of in the present revision. The most 
important point raised by the Jena professor is dealt with by Ottley 
in an additional note on pp. 500-502. The question turns about the 
form given by Origen to the Septuagint in the fifth column of his 
great critical work, and though Ottley has met it, there is, I venture 
to believe, room for further discussion. 

In his monumental work on the Hexapla (I, lii) Field records the 
opinion of certain scholars who maintain that the fifth column con¬ 
tained the Septuagint in an unrevised form. According to them 
Origen’s purpose in the Hexapla was merely by the aid of the Hebrew 
and of the later translations which squared with it to demonstrate 
the unsatisfactory character of the current text of the church Bible, 
and the object was accomplished by leaving well enough alone, 
the parallel arrangement in columns sufficing to bring out its incon¬ 
gruities from the point of view of the Hebrew, which was the standard 
and the truth. Thus a blank line in the fifth column would show 
up an omission, just as a blank in all the other columns revealed 
an unwarranted addition in the Septuagint text; a glance at the 
surrounding Greek columns might enable the reader to discover 
for himself where in the Septuagint columns the sequence of the 
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text had become disturbed. With the material thus disposed both 
in the Hexapla and the shorter Tetrapla, it is held, Origen at a later 
date issued a separate edition containing just the Septuagint, but in 
a revised form, the gaps being supplied and placed sub asterisco, the 
additions marked as spurious by means of the obelus, the Hebrew 
order restored, and the whole annotated with scholia registering 
divergent renderings culled from the later Greek translations. The 
theory is mentioned by Field only to be refuted; he refers to innumera 
loca on the margins of Greek manuscripts pointing to the contrary; 
he also makes much of the difficulty that would have attended the 
sequence of the lines, nay, in certain books the sequence of many 
pages, had Origen chosen to leave the fifth column in the order of the 
common text. Field knows himself at one with Hody, according 
to whom the contrary opinion was fathered by " Sixtus Senensis, 
Bellarminus, Kimedoncius, Jo. de la Haye, Auctor praefationis Lat. 
Versionis to)p o' ut etiam Rivetus, Episcopius, Heinsius, &c." Yet 
Lietzmann now reverts to it. He regrets that Field fails to cite 
expressly any of the innumera loca supporting his thesis. Ottley falls 
back upon the great weight attaching to Field's impressions in view 
of his long work at the Hexapla. " Lietzmann says he finds only one 
passage—in the margin of the MS Vat. 754 on Ps. cxxxi. 4 . . . . 
€P 5e to) oKracreX i5a> xapa /jlopois rois o' exetro ufitXurnepop- —which 
appears to support Field; but it would be scarcely safe to assert 
that no more are forthcoming." But why did not Ottley institute a 
search ? As to the difficulty about the order of the text, Lietzmann 
is of the opinion that it is not a serious one. Others on the other hand 
may just as reasonably urge that the waste of good parchment would 
have deterred the church Father from adopting a process which was 
cumbersome enough. But whether feasible or no, we have, I believe, 
an express scholion attributed to Origen on Gen. 47:5 f. (Field, 
p. 66, n. 6; see also his Prolegomena , p. xii, n. 16), proving beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that Origen transposed the text of the Septua¬ 
gint in accordance with the Hebrew. ‘‘Since in the Tetrapla," thus 
the scholion reads, "from which the present copy was derived, in 
conformity with the order [etp/ios, "series"] in the Hebrew and in 
the other versions, that of the Seventy is likewise revealed in certain 
places as transposed, so that the first becomes the last and the last 
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the first, which has also happened in the present passage, for that 
reason we set here the [original] sequence. It is as follows: right 
after KaroiKrjaoptv oi TaiSts oov tv yrj ytotp comes tirrt St <t>apau> rco 
iworj<t> KCLTOuctiTwrav tv yrj ytatp ti St trruTTrj on tioiv tv avrois and 
the remainder.” The clause “from which the present copy was 
derived” is not quite clear (see Ceriani in his note on the Syrohexa- 
plaris ad locum); but Montfaucon’s deductions (see Origen, ed. 
Lommatzsch, XXIV, 231, n. 1) in which Bishop Ussher and Hody 
(p. 603) and among moderns Oeconomus (Swete, p. 65, n. 2) acqui¬ 
esce are altogether off the mark. No matter, however, how that 
clause is to be understood, the scholion clearly testifies that in the 
Tetrapla already, and not, as Lietzmann would have it, in a subse¬ 
quent separate.edition, the text of the Septuagint was conformed to 
the order of the Hebrew and the other translations. To afford the 
reader an adequate understanding of the matter, I print here in 
parallel columns the older (common) text and the Tetrapla: 


Common Text 
ciircv 8c (fxipaio ro> uoorj<f> 
KaroiKtiTuxrav ev yrj ytot/x 
ci 8c ernorrj oti turiv 
cv avrois av8pcs Swaroi 
5 Karaorrjoov avrov? appoints 

TiaV C fJUOV KTTJViDV 

rjkOov 8c cis aiyvrrrov 
irpos uoorj<f> uikw/3 kou 
oi viot avrov Kcu rjKOvocv 
10 <f>apau) fiaxnkcvs aiyvrrrov 
mu urrtv <fmpaw rrpos uoorj<f> 
Acywv o irarrjp trov kou oi 
a8tX<f>oi crov rjKaoi rrpos crc 
i8ov rj yrj aiyvrrrov cvuvri- 
15 ov oov cotiv cv rrj fieXria- 
rrj yrj Karouaoov rov rcart- 
pa oov Kai rovs aScX^ovs oov 


Tetrapla Text 
eirrcv 8c (fxipaa) roi uoorj < f > 
kcy<vv o rrarrjp oov kou oi 
a8cX<^oc oov rjKaoiv rrpos oe 
iSov rj yrj aiyvrrrov evavri- 
ov oov cotiv cv rrj fttkno- 
rrj yrj kotolkioov rov iraTc- 
pa oov kou rovs a8cA<^ovs oov 
KarouceiTuxrav cv yrj ytotp 
a 8c trrurrrj on tioiv 
cv avrois av8pcs 8waroi 
Karcurrrjoov avrovs ap^ovTas 

TtoV CfUUV KTrjvtvv 


The scholion is silent about the omission in the Tetrapla of 11. 7-10 
of the common text, the purport of the note being merely to indicate 
the transposition of order. Origen’s procedure amounted therefore 
to rearranging the common text so as to place 11. 12-17 immediately 
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after 1. 1, omitting at the same time 11. 7-12. The Tetrapla text 
as printed above is extant in Curzon 66 of the British Museum; the 
Syrohexapla likewise has it, only that it places 11. 1-7 sub asterisco 
and in the margin adds the omitted 11. 7-12 of the common text (as 
far as aov ; 1 . 11 it reads tco u»xrrj<t> for xpos uaarrf), followed up by the 
remark: “This was found in another copy; in the tradition, however, 
of the Seventy [it is] not [found].” Ceriani finds it difficult to account 
for the asterisk; in the present form of the text it is indeed meaning¬ 
less. The difficulty, however, admits of being straightened out. 

If we turn to the apparatus of the Larger Cambridge Septuagint, 
we shall find in addition to the two forms of the text designated 
above as the common and the Tetrapla two further forms. The 
one found in a* introduces between 11. 1 and 2 of the common text 
11. 2-7 of the Tetrapla, but leaves the remainder of the common 
text intact; the duplication which ensues simply illustrates the 
process of mixture in our codices; on the other hand, kmoqu which 
start out like a* rid themselves of the duplication by curtailing the 
end: qu omit 11. 11-17, k leaves off at avrov 1. 9, c ( spatio 5 liii relicto) 
o omit 11. 12-17, m replaces these lines by ayayt avrovs xpos pe. 
Much more important is the text of c*. It likewise curtails the 
common text by omitting 11. 12-17; the omission of icai rjKovatv 
<t>apao) fiaaiXtvs aiyvrrov 11. 9 f. may and may not be accidental; but 
between 11. 1 and 2 it inserts o warrjp aov icat ot aSeX^ot aov t\rj\vOa- 
<tlv ( = km) xpos ere rj yrj aiyvrrov ets rpoaorrov aov tanv tv ayado) 
tottu) KaOurov ( = m, cf. KaOurai k) tov rartpa aov teat rovs aSt\<povs 
aov . For ayaOcj rorco read ayaOcoraro); the error led to the omission 
of rrjs y rjs. I take it that C 2 goes back to a text which read as follows: 
tirtv St <t>apao) na uoarj<l> -%\tywv o rarrjp aov /cat ot aSeX^ot aov 
t\rj\vOaaiv xpos at rj yrj aiyvrrov ets rpoaorrov aov tanv tv ayaOwraro) 
rrjs yrjs KaOurov tov rartpa aov /cat rovs aSt\<f>ovs aov: KaroiKtinaaav tv 
yrj ytatp et St triarrj ort tiaiv tv avrois avSpts Swarou Karaarrjaov 
avrovs apxovras nav tjxuv Krrjv&v rj\0ov St ets at yvrrov xpos uoarj<f> 
ta«cwjf? /cat ot utot avrov /cat rjKovatv <f>apau) fiaaCktvs at yvrrov /cat tirtv 
4>apau) to) Ui)arj<t> \tyo)v 0 rarrjp aov /cat ot aSeX^ot aov rjKaai xpos <re 
tSov rj yrj aiyvrrov tvavnov aov tanv tv rrj fUtknarrj yrj KaroiKurov tov 
rartpa aov /cat tov s aSt\<f>ov$ aov : Here we are face to face with a 
procedure which instead of turning the common text upside down 
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fills up a gap from a neighboring column—the language in the 
present case is unmistakably Aquila’s—and, when a complex is 
reached which is wanting in the Hebrew at the place where it 
occurs, obelizes it. If then the Tetrapla text operated with trans¬ 
position, the recension which leaves the order unchanged but employs 
asterisks and obeli must have been the Hexapla. See Lindl, Okta - 
teuchkatene, pp. 89 ff., where the point of difference between Hexapla 
and Tetrapla is recognized, though the discussion of the present 
passage is not free from obscurity. Whether either edition clung 
tenaciously to one method to the exclusion of the other so that a text 
exhibiting in one and the same book now the Hexapla (original order 
preserved) now the Tetrapla (order transposed) method may be said 
to be due to an eclectic use of both editions is a subject worthy of 
the attention of the Septuagint student. 

In the Book of Joshua, for instance, one may find examples of 
most skilful transposition, and on the other hand cases where the 
original order is preserved, so that its adjustment to the Hebrew 
requires duplication of a textual element: 6:13 f. will illustrate 
the one and 19:47-9 the other procedure. In either case the text 
on the left is the common, while on the right the Origenic text is here 
shown. 


6:13 f. 



kcu ot orra tepeis 

kcu ot cirra tepas 


ot <f>epovT£<; 

ot <^cpovre? 


Tas craArnyyas Tas errra 

ra? cirra <raAiriyyas 

3$ Tas upas: 

5 

WpO€7TOp€VOVTO 

cvavTioy 

•)jc* KlfiiOTOVl 


evavnov Kvpiov 

Kvptov rrpoaropcvovro 


kcu pera ravra « ocrropcvovro 

kcu — ot upas: 


oi fia^ifioi 

tonXmouv 

10 

kcu o Aotiros 0 ^X 09 

Tats oaAwtyiiv 


omcr$c Ttfi KlfttiffOV 

kcu o Aotiros o^Aos apa 


rrfi StadrjKrfi 

kcu ot pa\ipjOi 


KVplOV 

tureiropevovTO pera ravra 


kcu oi tepas 

kcu o Aotiros o^Aos 

15 

taukircauv 

ottlctOcv rr^ Ktftorov 


Tat? (raXmy$i 

— rrfi SuidrjKrfi: 


Kai o Aotiros o^Ao? airas 

KVplOV 
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20 

Trtpt€KVK\(iXT£ TTJV 1ToX.LV 
cyyvOev 

kcu airrjXOcv iraXiv ktA. 


*)S ITOpCVOfJL&VOL 

■)K* taxi ouXirifovreg 

•)K rats kc partvats 

V& «u : 7T€pLCKVKX(tXraV TTJV 1 ToX.LV 
v*<* cv T 17 rjpepa rtf Scvrcpa aira£: 
-r- cyyvflcv: 

kcll airrjkBov ttoXjlv ktA. 


19:47-9 


ovttj tj KXrjpovofua 
<frvX.ry; vttov hav 
5 mra Siptovs avrtov 
at iroActs avrtov 
Kat at Ktopax avrtov 

KCU OVK €$£$XMpaV 
OL VIOL 8av rov apoppcuov 
10 rov 0At/Jovra avrovs cv rto opu 

KOL OVK CLtOV aVTOVS 

cm apoppatot Kara/UrjvaL 
cis T 77 V KoiXaSa 
kol €$Xm pav air avrtov 
15 ro optov riys pcptSos avrtov 
kcu tiropcvOrjcrav ot vioc tovSa 
Kac £iroXcprjouv ttjv Aa^as 
Kac KartXaftovTo avnjv 
kol cirara£av avnjv 
20 cv trropart pa^atpas 

Kat KartoKifoav avnjv 

Kat CKaActrav to ovojta avnjs 

A axrcvhoK 

25 


30 


35 Ktu o apoppouos 


•)*(• Kat tfcrjXOcv to opLOv 
vttov Sav air avrtov: 

— avny rj KXvjpovopta 

— <t>v\rf; vttov Sav 

-r- Kara 81 /povs avrtov 

— at iroActs 

— kcu at Ktopax avrtov 

— Kat ovk t^tOXapav 

-r OL VIOL SaV TOV O JJLOppOXOV 

-r- rov OXipovra avrovs cv rto opct 

-7- Kat OVK cttov 

-7- KarafirjvaL avrovs 

-7- cts yip/ KoXXaOa 

-r- Ktu tOXxfiov C 7 T avrtov 

— to optov ri^ pcptSos avrtov: 

Ktu C7ropcv0iprav ot vtot 3av 
kcu eiroXtprjoxLV ttjv Actrcp 

Ktu KarcAa/lovro avnjv 

kol eiraraiav avnjv 

cv oropaTL pa^cupas 

•)£* Kat Kar€K\rjf)Ovoprjoav avnpf. 

kcu KaTiOKjjrrav cv avn; 

Ktu CKaActrav ro ovopa ri^ 

Actrcp Say 

Kara ro ovopa 8 av 
vS rov marpos avrtov 
•)*<• avn; 17 KXrjpovopxa 
*)K* 4>vXrjs vttov Sav 
•)*<• Kara crvyycvctas avrtov 
•/jC* at iroActs avrat 
kcu at ciravActs avrtov 
kcu trwcrcActrav 
rov KXrjpoSonjaai ttjv yrjv 
vS cts ra opta avn/s: 

— kcu o apoppatos 
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vircfbetvcv rov xarouceiv 
€V tkitifl KM €V (mXafMLV 
km €^apw$rj rf \€tp rov €<f>pMfx 
<ir avrovs 

40 km cycvovro avroi? as < f>opov 
km uropevdrjouv 
€ fifiar € vo , M rrjv yrjv 
Kara ro optov avraiv 
Kai cSavcav ktA. 


— wtpjuvcv rov Karocxav 

— cv aiktop. km cv oaXapuup 

— Kai tpapvvdrj rj \up rov £<f>paip, 

— C7T avrovs 

— Kai eycvovTO avrots eis <t>opov 

— xat eiropevdrfcrav 

— tpfSarevoxu rrjv yrjv 

— Kara ro optov avra>vl 
Kat cStuKav ktA. 


Note in the latter passage two clear duplicates: 11. 1 f. and 11. 14 f., 
11. 27-31 and 11. 3-7. Naturally even in the former passage there was 
occasion to supply a gap or to athetize a plus. In these two examples 
the area covered is rather extensive. Many more are available 
where the compass is a much smaller one and where both methods are 
revealed in our sources. Suffice it to say that both procedures are 
traceable to Hexapla-Tetrapla antedating the separate edition which 
rests on either or on both together. The Hexaplaric method was 
certainly a cumbersome and wasteful one, and it is safe to assume 
that in last chapters of Exodus (see the long marginal note repro¬ 
duced by Field, p. 159, n. 31) or in Jeremiah and the like transposi¬ 
tion was resorted to already in the Hexapla. As for the passage in 
Genesis with which we started, Augustine (Vienna Corpus, XXVIII, 
2, 81) expressly records the asterisks and obeli: 4 ^quorum omnium in 
codicibus graecis, qui a diligentioribus conscripti sunt, quaedam 
obeliscos habent et significant ea quae in hebraeo non inveniuntur 
et in Septuaginta inveniuntur, quaedam asteriscos, quibus, ea 
significantur quae habent hebraei nec habent Septuaginta.” 

The “codices graeci, qui a diligentioribus conscripti sunt” were 
naturally for Augustine the Eusebian excerpts from Hexapla- 
Tetrapla; but apparently his manuscript differed from the Syrohexa- 
plaris and reproduced to all intents and purposes the text of C 2 . Our 
sources, it is quite true, do not take us back immediately to Hexapla 
and Tetrapla; we have reason to believe that the separate editions 
based on them were manifold and it is quite possible that the process 
of recension went on in Palestine after Eusebius. Such editions 
lay before Jerome and it is to be conceded that Lietzmann is right 
when he maintains that when the church Father speaks of asterisks 
and obeli he in the first instance alludes to the copies near at hand. 
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It must not be forgotten, however, that there is a certain looseness 
of speech in Jerome’s statements on the subject; but when all the 
data in his writings are collected there can be no question that his 
opinion was that the critical signs were already extant in the Hexapla. 
Lietzmann certainly misinterprets Jerome’s statement in the preface 
to his commentary on Daniel: the editio vulgata into which Origen 
is said to have admitted foreign matter from Theodotion sub asterisco 
is not the Eusebian excerpt, but clearly the common text of the 
Septuagint as Origen found it before him. And so the references 
in the margins of Greek codices to the Hexapla may immediately 
refer to Eusebian excerpts and codices based on them; but ultimately 
they really have the original source in mind, and that was Hexapla 
or Tetrapla. 

Lietzmann is not quite sure whether the absence of critical 
signs in the Mercati palimpsest fragments may not have been due 
to carelessness, though Mercati himself (see Ottley, p. 500) is inclined 
to assume that they were first introduced in the Tetrapla or in the 
Septuagint text extracted from Origen’s volumes. The Milan 
fragment still remains unedited. Through Mercati’s kindness 
Lietzmann was enabled to compare its readings with Jerome’s 
valuable data in his famous letter to Sunnia and Fretela (Vienna 
Corpus , LV, 247-89), and the result goes to show that while for the 
most part the palimpsest readings accord with the common text there 
are nevertheless found therein additions asterisked in the Gallic 
Psalter. But in view of the conclusions of Rahlfs ( Septuaginta - 
Studien , II [1907], 109-22), who, though unable to use the Milan 
text beyond the short specimen containing the first four verses of 
Ps. 45, has with his usual thoroughness gone into all the high- and by¬ 
ways of the Hexaplaric Psalter, we may discount the testimony of 
the Mercati palimpsest, which Lietzmann himself concedes cannot 
be pronounced an accurate copy of the Hexapla. 

When the whole thing is sifted it simply comes to this, that 
Lietzmann casts doubt upon Field’s contention that the critical 
signs were used in the original Hexapla; but even if the Jena critic 
should be right in his opinion that asterisks and obeli were first 
introduced by Origen in a subsequent edition of the Septuagint based 
upon his previous work, the signs would still be Origen’s. To deny 
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them Origenic derivation would indeed be impossible, considering 
that Origen repeatedly—compare for example his letter to Africanus 
—speaks of them as introduced by himself. None but Origen would 
have been competent to place them, though his amanuenses in all 
likelihood were careless enough at times; errors were no doubt 
amplified in the copies made under Eusebian supervision until at 
length the signs were altogether dispensed with and are now found 
only in the fewest Greek manuscripts and in the Syrohexaplaris. 
The state of the signs in these witnesses is often a lamentable one: 
we find them interchanged, i.e., the asterisk is replaced by the 
obelus and vice versa; especially faulty is the delimitation of the 
compass asterisked or athetized, the signs in front and back being 
misplaced or wanting altogether. Much remains to be done in 
clearing away the rubbish of tradition. How much is at stake 
is patent enough to those who with Lagarde know that upon the 
proper knowledge of Origen’s activity in adding, curtailing, and 
altering depends our ability to recover the unrevised text which 
alone will lead the way to the original Septuagint. But even for the 
purposes of ascertaining the status of the Hebrew text in the days of 
Rabbi Hillel, with whom Origen consorted, and higher up in the times 
of Akiba, who sponsored Aquila, the literal translator who to Origen 
represented most faithfully the Hebrew truth, the asterisks and the 
obeli have an importance which cannot be exaggerated. If Gins- 
burg admits into his text behind Josh. 21:35 the two verses which 
Baer relegates to the margin, all of Ginsburg’s arguments to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding, Origen’s obeli testify that the verses were 
absent in Aquila’s translation, hence in Akiba’s Bible, just as the 
Gaon Hai at a later date did not recognize them. If De Rossi who 
operated with Masius is inclined to distrust him on the ground that 
“saepe ex sola coniectura et ex Hebraici textus, quem habebat prae 
manibus, auctoritate notat, non semper ex auctoritate hexaplaris 
ms,” the British Museum manuscript edited by Lagarde fortunately 
supports Masius in this place barring an insignificant displacement. 
To operate with the received Hebrew text in order to rectify the 
signs in Origen would of course amount to reasoning in a circle, though 
here and there and only after an intimate acquaintance with Origen's 
method as well as with the character of our tradition there may 
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be nothing left for us but to fall back upon the Massoretic text. 
For if Massoretic text and Origen are found to square with each 
other everywhere else, the decision in a few doubtful cases cannot 
but turn out in favor of M.T. Equally lincritical it would be to 
operate with such Greek codices as have withstood contamination 
with the Origenic recension. For first we must have Origen recon¬ 
structed from within before we can employ extraneous testimony. 
Nevertheless even in this respect judicious criticism is the remedy. 
But fortunately we possess still other means of controlling the tra¬ 
dition concerning the placing of the signs. This brings me to 
a subject not quite adequately dealt with by Swete even in the 
latest edition, to wit, the definition of the term “Hexaplaric.” 

Swete of course points out on p. 78 and elsewhere the difference 
between (relatively) pure and so-called Hexaplaric codices and then 
again between them and the mixed texts. But if we bear in mind 
the three sides to Origen’s recension, namely (a) supplying gaps sub 
asteriscoy (b) marking additions as spurious by means of the obelus, 
and (c) transposing elements of the text and introducing tacit changes 
—the proper names in particular were submitted to correction— 
the extant manuscripts one and all will have to be characterized 
with a view to these three points. Origenic additions will be found 
in all our codices; it is simply a question of degree. The greatest 
number of additions will be found in the fewest, which are indeed 
of the purest sort. How small the number is may be judged from the 
fact that in Joshua I am able at present to point just to three: G, Cur- 
zon 66 of the British Museum, and Vat. gr. 330 (Holmes-Parsons 108, 
the basis of the Complutensian and with the Chisianus R. vi. 38— 
H-P 19—of Lagarde’s edition; the common ancestor of both, how¬ 
ever, begins to be Hexaplaric only from 2:18 middle, the beginning 
of the book was copied from a different MS belonging to the Syrian 
recension and almost idential with Reg. gr. 6 of the National Library 
in Paris—H-P 118); but there may be one or two more. But even 
these few divide on occasion; whether the differences go back to the 
two forms of Origen’s work I have not as yet been able to decide. 
But right now, when the second point is had in mind, it must be said 
that Curzon 66 shows a predilection for omitting obelized passages 
which may be paralleled in other codices (for instance Vat. Reg. 
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gr. 10—H-P 58) and notably in the Complutensian edition (cf. the 
strictures of Masius). But additions by themselves, no matter how 
numerous, cannot be taken as a title to Hexaplaric denomination; 
for additions may be found imbedded in a text which otherwise 
stands farthest away from the Hexaplaric recension. I have in 
mind the Ethiopic version or the Greek MS Vat. Reg. gr. 1—H-P 55, 
for instance. It may sound a paradox, but true it nevertheless is that 
the farther away a manuscript is from the Hexaplaric form or type 
the more numerous may be the additions embodied in the text or 
placed in the margin. Surely when the marginal reading is Hexa¬ 
plaric, the text must belong somewhere else. The decisive point 
is the third: the form of the text outside of the asterisked and obelized 
elements. Accordingly I would define as a pure Hexaplaric text 
one that contains the greatest number of additions and at the same 
time conforms elsewhere to the tacit changes introduced by Origen. 
Next in order those MSS will still be entitled to Hexaplaric denomina¬ 
tion which, though habitually thrusting out asterisked additions, 
conform otherwise to the Origenic text as found in the pure codices. 
If the Syrohexaplar be the standard, then, in Joshua at least, the 
number of such codices is very small indeed. Two twin MSS 
stand out most prominently: Coisl. gr. 2 (H-P 15) and Reg. gr. 2 
(H-P 64). The latter is of particular interest; together with Laur. 
Med. Pal. 242 (H-P 18) and Gr. 3 of St. Mark’s in Venice (H-P 121)— 
a fourth codex may have been used, but I am not able to identify 
it—it served as the basis of the composite Aldine edition; from 
Montfaucon’s statement apud Field I, 3 I gather that it was carried 
away from Italy by Francis I. 

The process of excising asterisked passages began early. 
Jerome’s prescription is only too well known: “vis amator esse 
verus septuaginta interpretum? non legas ea, quae sub asteriscis 
sunt, immo rade de voluminibus, ut veterum te fautorem probes”; 
to which he slyly adds: “quod si feceris, omnes ecclesiarum biblio¬ 
thecas condemnare cogeris. vix enim unus aut alter invenietur 
liber, qui ista non habeat” (epistle cxii ad Augustinum; Vienna 
Corpus, LV, 389). A scribe following the prescription might pro¬ 
duce a manuscript which on the surface would look like an unrevised 
text. Yet he will betray himself occasionally. A flagrant case I have 
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met with in Josh. 15:9. The Hebrew reads: fTTW V! SS*1. 

B has kcu bieufi aXXct €is to opos efrpojv, and so the Coptic and Ethiopic 
(vss. 7-12 are omitted in cod. H-P 55), but also the uncial N as 
well as cod. Meteoron in Thessaly (a twin of F—Codex Ambrosianus— 
which is not available here) and Paris. Reg. gr. 3 (H-P 56). Origen 
wrote: xai SuK^aWu -Kem Koopas: opvs e<t>pa)v, the reading being 
found in G, Curzon 66 and Vat. gr. 330, also in Vat. Reg. gr. 10 
(H-P 58), which here as often retains the addition. On the margin 
of cod. H-P 85 the reading is assigned to o' (i.e., the Origenic Septua- 
gint) and Aquila, while Theodotion is credited with jtcu SicK/SaXXci, 
cis yai opos e<f>po)p, which reading is imbedded in all the witnesses (in¬ 
cluding the Old Latin) belonging to the Antiochene recension (see 
my paper in this Journal, XXVIII, 1 ff., and Moore, ibid., XXIX, 
37 ff.). Origen’s procedure is perfectly clear: he supplied the gap 
in the common text from Aquila, borrowing noun and preposition, 
and then changed the accusative opos into the genitive opov s. Now 
a class of manuscripts consisting of A (Codex Alexandrinus) 0 
(Washington codex), codd. gr. 2 and 3 of St. Mark's, Reg. gr. 1 
and Coisl. gr. 3 of Paris, Athous (Laur.) y. 112 (with which go, 
according to Parsons, 53 and 144; the other members of the group 
revert to the B reading), as also the subgroup Coisl. gr. 2 and Reg. 
gr. 2 of Paris and Laur. Med. Pal. 242 and Vat. gr. 1657 (naturally 
the Aldine follows suit), writes: kcll SicKjSaXXci opovs t<j>po)v. Natur¬ 
ally an impossible construction was the result; in the cursive MSS 
opovs was transformed into bpovs (the twins Laur. Med. Pal. 242 and 
Vat. gr. 1657 add rous), “ borders ”! The mischief is simply due to the 
fact that the archetypal scribe mechanically skipped the asterisked 
words and calmly left the surrounding text intact. 

We should expect to find in this large class all the tacit changes 
introduced by Origen reproduced. That has certainly happened in 
the proper names in the majority of the class members. On the 
other hand, transposed sequences are found copied principally in 
Coisl. gr. 2 and Reg. gr. 2 of Paris. Either the bulk of the class, 
headed by the Alexandrinus and the Washington codex, handled 
the Origenic text eclectically, or else it rests on the Hexapla rather 
than Tetrapla, provided the two differed to the extent that would 
have to be assumed. If the latter alternative approve itself as true, 
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then the class will have independent value as a witness of the Hexapla; 
but if the former view be correct, then its importance will be greatly 
reduced. Nevertheless, these texts must not be set aside as use¬ 
less. Those of them that habitually discard asterisked additions 
will help define the compass of all such elements in view of the fact 
adverted to above that the signs are often misplaced or wanting 
in the extant pure Hexaplaric codices. On the other hand, the 
copy of the Hexaplaric text which lay before the archetype of these 
mixed codices may have had its signs occasionally misplaced or 
wanting, which circumstance would account for asterisked elements 
either partially or wholly taken over. I have even reason to believe 
that the Vorlage was a glossed text and that the additions stood 
there on the margin or between the lines. 

Field did a great and monumental piece of work in his day. 
For the most part he worked with material at second hand. Kloster- 
mann is right when he says: “Mehr Material und mehr Kritik 
verlangen wir; ersteres ist freilich leichter zu haben als letzteres, 
und beides leichter gefordert als besorgt.” The reconstruction of 
Hexapla-Tetrapla is by no means an accomplished fact: it still 
remains to be done. An edition with a connected text based on 
the pure Hexaplaric texts with an apparatus culled from the mixed 
or crypto-hexaplaric codices must be the work of the future. “ Darum 
muss, wer den echten Text wiederfinden will, ebenfalls Eklektiker 
sein.” The same holds good of restoring even the text of a single 
recension; and what Lagarde meant by eclectic criticism was 
sufficiently explained by himself. The crypto-hexaplaric codices 
are the result of eclecticism and must accordingly be handled. We 
need them as auxiliaries. We may therefore congratulate ourselves 
that the uncial leading that class—the Codex Alexandrinus, the 
pride of England—formerly issued in autotype facsimile by the order 
of the trustees of the British Museum under the editorship of Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson has now by the order of the same trustees been 
made available to scholars in reduced photographic facsimile under 
the editorship of F. G. Kenyon. 1 By the side of the similar edition 
of the New Testament issued in 1909 we have now in 1915 the first 

* British Museum: The Codex Alezandrinua (Royal MS 1 D v-viii) In reduced photo¬ 
graphic facsimile. Old Testament: Part I, Genesis-Ruth. Printed by order of the 
Trustees. 1915. 
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part of the Old Testament comprising the Octateuch (Genesis-Ruth); 
may the succeeding parts follow soon. Grateful for this splendid gift, 
we in America may express another wish. The timeliness of it 
should be obvious. Let our leading universities and colleges unite 
in securing for their libraries photographs of as many manuscripts 
of the Greek Bible as feasible. They are comparatively speaking 
inexpensive and, while inferior to the originals, will go a long way 
to make Septuagint studies possible in this country. With Swete’s 
Introduction as a guide, with whatever facsimile editions we already 
possess, the photographs will place us in a position to address our¬ 
selves to the various tasks outlined by Swete in the concluding 
pages of his book. The road to the original Septuagint leads past 
many stations: to recover these milestones of the past must be our 
united effort. 
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Critical Notes 


I. HEB. evydnd, “SOUL” 

In my Ecclesiastes (Baltimore, 1905) I pointed out that dviydnd, Eccles. 
12:5, should be read evydnd, “the poor one,” i.e., “the soul,” just as we must 
read, with Thrupp, in Ps. 22:21, instead of' dntthdnt , “Thou hast answered 
me,” * dniyathi , “my wretched one,” i.e., “my soul”; see Psalms (SBOT), 1 
p. 79, 1. 51; cf. Wellhausen's translation in the Polychrome Bible. Heb. 
haghdv in our passage denotes a “larva” or “chrysalis,” and Greek psychi 
signifies both “soul” and “butterfly”; cf. Goethe's Faust , vs. 6730: “Die 
Raupe schon, die Chrysalide deutet | Den kiinftigen bunten Schmetterling”; 
ibid., 11660: “Das ist das Seelchen, Psyche mit den Flfigeln, | Die rupft 
ihr aus, so ist's ein garstiger Wurm”; 11981:/ “Freudig empfangen wir | 
Diesen im Puppenstand”; 9657: “Gleich dem fertigen Schmetterling, | 
Der aus starrem Puppenzwang | Fliigel entfaltend behendig schliipft, | 
Sonnedurchstrahlten Ather kiihn | Und mutwillig durchflattemd.” In the 
anonymous memoir The Empress Frederick, published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
(New York, 1914), the death of this remarkable daughter of Queen Victoria 
is described as follows: “A butterfly flew into the room, and hovered for a 
while over the dying Empress; and when she had breathed her last, it spread 
its wings, and flew out into the free air again.” 

The explanation of dviydnd as “the poor one” = “the soul” was sug¬ 
gested fifty-five years ago by H. A. Hahn in his Commentar uber das Prediger - 
buck Salomons (Leipzig, 1860), p. 191; he also referred to y&hidhathi in Ps. 
22:21. On p. 189 he remarks: “Statt die Heuschrecke entlastet sich wtirden 
wir sagen der Schmetterling entpuppt sich” Hahn, who was the eldest son 
of the editor of the Biblica Hebraica (Leipzig, 1831), August Hahn, rightly 
saw that dviydnd should be read evydnd, feminine of evydn, “poor,” and that 
it denoted the “soul.” Wetzstein in Delitzsch's Hoheslied und Koheleth 
(Leipzig, 1875), pp. 445, 450, explained evydnd as “das armselige Leben”; 
cf. Gesenius’ Thes. (1835), p. 13a, below. Gesenius also states: “Kimchi 
animam intelligit.” J. D. Michaelis remarked in his translation of the OT, 
Part 7 (Gottingen, 1778), p. 162: “ Die Heuschrecke ist zu Anfang ein Wurm, 
wird aber nach der ersten Hautung ein gehendes und springendes Insect: 
in diesem Zustande bleibt sie noch nach der zweiten und dritten Hautung, 
allein nach der letzten wird sie gefliigelt. Es scheint, die Hebraer haben 
diese letzte Verwandelung und Vervollkommenerung der Heuschrecke 
ebenso zum Bilde eines besseren Lebens der Seele nach dem Tode gebraucht, 
als die Griechen die Verwandelung der Raupe zum Schmetterling.” 

1 For the abbreviations see list of abbreviations in article ** Assyr. ramku. ‘priest * - 
Heb. komer," AJSL, XXXII, 64. 
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Heb. istabbil in Eccles. 12:5 must not be derived from sabdl , “to bear” 
or “carry” a burden or load ( = Assyr. zabdlu , with partial assimilation of 
the 8 to the b; cf. ZDMG , LXIV, 708,1. 20): it is a transposition of saldb = 
Ethiop. saldba , “to strip, spoil, rob,” Arab, sdlaba, from which we have in 
modern Arabic salb , “raw silk” drawn off from the cocoons (syn. qazz). 
Also Heb. mest (Ezek. 16:10, 13) means “what is drawn off” (from the 
cocoons). In the gloss to the poem “The Utterance on Nineveh” ( ca . 607 
b.c.) in Nah. 3:166, the verb pa&dt is used for the exuviation of the locust. 
“The silkworm molts” would be in Hebrew: TdUfth ham-mesl tithpdshit 
eth-'drdh. The mulberry silkworm molts four times, about the sixth, tenth, 
fifteenth, and twenty-third days after hatching, whereas the locust molts 
six times: immediately after leaving the egg, then on the sixth, thirteenth, 
twenty-first, thirty-first, and fiftieth days. Heb. bagdb, “locust,” must 
be connected with Arab, jdfta/a, “to strip, peal,” just as Arab, jardd , 
“locust” (cf. ZAT , XXXV, 123) is derived from jdrada , “to strip, peal.” 
The 6 in Heb. fiagdb is due to partial assimilation of the p to the g. For 
Arab, sdlaba and the “exuviation” (or “ecdysis”) of the locust see my 
Book of Nahum (Baltimore, 1907), p. 33 (=JBL, XXVI, 33), and note 34 
to my paper, “Joel's Poem on the Locusts” in HENIA (Athens, 1912), 
p. 191. 

For “the chrysalis lies inert” = Heb. wt-istabbil hah-haghdv it would be 
more accurate to say “the larva molts.” W8~thaph6r means: [“the fully 
developed moth] bursts [the shell].” Cf. modern Arab, fdrfara and fdrraha , 
“to pierce the cocoon,” farfdr, “silk-moth”; see my Koheleth (Leipzig, 
1905), p. 33. 

II. THE HEBREW NAMES FOR “OSTRICH” 

In my Book of Micah (Chicago, 1910), p. 4 (= AJSL , XXVII, 4), I 
translated the first couplet of Micah’s patriotic elegy on the Assyrian inva¬ 
sion (701 b.c.): 

Therefore I'll wail and howl unclad and barefoot; 

I'll make a wail like jackals and daughters-of-deserts. 

I added in the “Notes” (p. 24) that “daughter-of-deserts” denoted “os¬ 
triches,” and that at night the ostriches emitted a hoarse, melancholy note 
resembling the lowing of an ox in pain (cf. n. 24 to my paper, “Micah's 
Capucinade” in JBL , XXIX, 99). 

The rendering “daughters-of-deserts” for Heb. btndth-ya'nd (which is 
found in six passages of the OT, with the singular balh-ya'nd in two passages) 
was advocated by Wetzstein in Franz Delitzsch's Iob 2 t 513. The ostrich 
inhabits the most arid districts, and is found in the Syrian desert east of 
Damascus. The Arabs call the ostrich abti- (or umm-) ag-gahdrd, i.e., 
“father [or mother] of the deserts.” Wetzstein's combination of Heb. 
ydnd with Arab, wd'nah , “desert,” was suggested by J. D. Michaelis in 
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1786 (see Gesenius, Thes. 6096). Gesenius combined Heb. yand with Syr. 
yand , “greedy, gluttonous,” but he mentioned also Maurer’s explanation 
(1835) who regarded yand as a derivative of 'and, “to sing” or “cry,” 
Syr. 'anni, Arab, gdnnd. This etymology (which goes back to Kimchi) has 
been abandoned by the majority of Hebraists, although it is undoubtedly 
correct. 

In the same way Syr. na'dmd, “ostrich,” is derived from the stem 
na'lm, “to sound,” which appears in Arabic as ndgima. Arab, na dm, 
“ostrich,” must be regarded as an Aramaic loanword; the genuine Arabic 
form would be naggdm (contrast Fleischer in Levy’s Targum. diet. II, 570). 
I have pointed out (WF 222, below), that na'im z&mtrdth Israel (II Sam. 
23:1) means neither “the sweet psalmist of Israel,” nor “pleasant in the 
psalms of Israel,” nor “the Joy of the songs of Israel,” but “chanted in 
Israel’s songs, sung in Israel’s lays.” The stem tux dm, “to sing,” seems to 
be a transposition of ' andm, and both 'andm and 'and, “to sing” (cf. Arab. 
tagdnnd, “to sing a song”; ugniyah, plur. agdnt, “song”) are derived from 
the same root gan. For no! dm—' and — 'dniya cf. Arab. qdhima=qdhiya 
(see AJSL, XXIII, 228 and 252). Wetzstein thought that the Arabic 
name of the ostrich, na'dm, referred to the softness of its plumes (cf. Gesenius’ 
diet.*, 543a). On the other hand, he explained rdnantm (Sb sabbdhtn) in 
Job 39:13 as “criers, screechers, wailers.” For r&nanim we must read 
ranndnd (cf. Arab, ranndn, “sounding, vibrating, resounding”), i.e., an 
intensive form like Syr. na"dmd and 5b habbdh in Job 39:13. It is not 
necessary to substitute y&'enim (Lam. 4:3) for rdnantm. The cry of the 
ostrich is called in Arabic zimdr (cf. AJSL , XXVI, 2). The correct explana¬ 
tion of Heb. ya'nd = “ screech, wail,” was given in Furst’s dictionary (Leip¬ 
zig, 1876). The Samaritan Version has for Heb. bath-ya'nd: HIVD? ITU, 
“daughter of wailing” (cf. Z 'inntthd and 'inndyd, “lament”). 

III. ASSYR. Idm igfdri gabdri, “BEFORE THE BIRDS CHEEP” 

In my Ecclesiastes (Baltimore, 1905), p. 33, I translated the hemistich 
wd-yaqdm U~q6l hag-gippdr, Eccles. 12:4: “He rises at the birds’ first cheep.” 
In the notes I added: “His sleep is short; he awakes when the birds begin 
to chirp at daybreak” (or, rather, before dawn; cf. Mark 13:35). Zapletal, 
Kohelet (Freiburg i.-B., 1911), pp. 228, 235, following P. de Jong (1861) and 
Wildeboer, reads w8-iqmdl qdl hag-gippdr, which is supposed to mean “Und 
das Gezwitscher der Vogel erstirbt.” Julius Levy, Qoheleth (Leipzig, 1912), 
p. 134, gives the same rendering; also E. Podechard, UEccUsiaste (Paris, 
1912), p. 495, reads: “Et *se fait silencieuse’ la voix de l’oiseau.” Volz in 
Die Schriften des AT, edited by Gressmann, Gunkel, etc., Parts 15-17 
(Gottingen, 1911), p. 251, renders: “das Vogelgezwitscher verklingt, und 
die Sangerinnen all verstummen,” reading wl-idMm instead of wl-yaqdm; 
but damdm does not mean “to die away” (see AJSL, XXVI, 5; WZKM, 
XXIII, 365; JBL, XXXII, 242). 
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The correct explanation of Eccles. 12:46 (“il se levera k la voix de 
Poiseau, c’est-&-dire, ils ne peuvent pas dormir et sont toujours 6veill6s au 
chant du coq”) is found in the second chapter of the fourth discourse (“De 
la vieillesse ,, ) of Andr6 du Laurens, who was physician in ordinary to King 
Henry IV of France (1589-1610) and regius professor in the Medical Faculty 
of Montpellier; see (Euvres d'Andri du Laurens , recueillies et traduites en 
frangais par Theophile Gette (Rouen, 1621), p. 52. Hengstenberg, Der 
Prediger Salomo (Berlin, 1859), p. 250, said: “Er erhebt sich .... sobald 
die Vogel zu singen anfangen, am frtihesten Morgen; das Alter hat keinen 
Schlaf”; cf. also Wright, Koheleth (London, 1883), p. 248, and Volck in 
Strack-Zockler’s commentary (1889). 

My explanation has been followed in Barton’s commentary (New York, 
1908), pp. 180, 189, and it is supported by the Assyrian phrase ina h6ri m 
Idm iggtiri gabdri, which is quoted, but not translated, in HW , 3786, 559 a; 
it means, of course, “in the morning, before the birds cheep.” Assyr. 
gabdru stands for gapdru f “to pipe” (as a bird or as wind). Also in Arabic, 
gafara signifies “to pipe, to whistle” (cf. Goethe’s Faust , vs. 7981: sie 
zwitschem pfeifend). The primary connotation of Aram, gdfrd, “daybreak, 
dawn,” is “piping,” i.e., the time when the birds begin to cheep, whereas 
zamir , Cant. 2:12, denotes the jubilant voice of spring when the birds mate 
(AJSL , XXVI, 3). Th original meaning of Heb. gipp6r f “bird,” is “piper.” 
Assyr. iggdru stands for igpdru — Arab. 'ugfdr; for the assimilation of the 
p to the preceding g cf. modem Arabic nugg = nugf=nigf, “half” ( BAL f 94), 
and for the initial ' Ain in Arabic 'ugfdr cf. Arab, 'ausaj, “ thorn ” = Assyr. 
asagu for m&agu (J ZDMG , LXIV, 714). 

The second hemistich of Eccles. 12:46, wS-ihhafihd kol-b$n6th has-sir t 
means “though all daughters of music [i.e., * musical sounds’] be muffled” 
[lit. “lowered, depressed,” i.e., “softened, deadened, stifled, made indis¬ 
tinct”). The old man’s sleep is short, he awakes when the birds begin to 
cheep before dawn, although he has become hard of hearing. For 
“although,” see GK 28 , § 141, e, and for b&ndth ha&-ttr=“ musical sounds” 
(GX 28 , § 128, v), cf. Syr. b$ndth-q&le, “sounds, words”; bath-q&ld mean - literally 
“daughter of the voice”; it is used also for “echo,” just as the post-biblical 
Heb. baih-qdl has this meaning, whereas in the Siloam Inscription an “echo” 
is called zad6h = gad£h = Arab. gdda n (,ZDMG , LXV, 565; contrast JAOS , 
XXII, 59). 

Paul Haupt 

Johns Hopkins University 
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ANTONIUS RHETOR ON VERSIFICATION 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND TWO APPENDICES 

By Martin Sprengling 
U niversity of Chicago 

Ephrem Syrus is not a great poet to everybody’s taste. Singing 
a simile to death in praise of a saint or applying strong epithets to 
dead-and-gone heretics in long, carefully numbered series of syllables 
will not impress many modern, occidental readers as good poetry. 
Yet, such as he is, in the very bulk of his works, in the variety of 
topics treated and of legitimate meters and strophic structures 
employed, in a kind of facile inventiveness, in the esteem in whioh 
he was held by a great number of his contemporaries and a still 
greater number of his countrymen of succeeding generations, Ephrem 
is the Syriac poet par excellence; and perhaps it is, as Duval {Lit. 
Syr*., p. 13) says, that the Syrians “saw excellences, where we find 
faults.” As Ephrem is the first of Syriac poets whose works have 
been preserved to us in quantity, so he became a kind of Syriac 
Homer, the type and model of classic Syriac poetry. 

A rew, sumptuous edition of Ephrem’s complete works, as pre¬ 
served in the original tongue and in translations, is in process of 
publication, as the first fasciculus of the first volume, dated Rome, 
1915, shows. 1 The former attempt at a similar edition,, made at 

i The full title is: S. Ephraem Syri Opera. Tex turn Syriacum Graecum Latinum 
ad fldem codicum recensuit, prolegomenls notls indicibus instruxlt Sylvius Ioseph Mer- 
cati. Tomus primus, Fasc. primus. Sermones in Abraham et Isaac, In Basillum 
Magnum, In Eliam .... Rom&e, Sumptibus Pontiflcii Instituti Biblici, 1915. It 
forms in turn Vol. I of a larger series: Monumenta Biblica et Ecclesiastica. 
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Rome under papal auspices, was good enough in its day, the end of 
the first half of the eighteenth century, but has long since become 
superannuated. Both flow through the channel of papal munificence. 
The former was a gift of the Orient to the Occident; it was brought 
out by that brilliant Maronite family, who laid in Europe the founda¬ 
tions of an adequate knowledge of Syriac literature, the Assemanis 
(as-Simani), and by their friend Father Benedictus (i.e., Mubar- 
rak). In the present edition the Occident returns the favor with 
interest. Not only will the text of Ephrem here published have the 
benefit of all the improvements modern technique can supply, but 
it is avowedly the intent of this whole edition with all the labor 
therein involved to furnish a reliable basis for the exact study of 
classical Syriac poetics and versification and its supposed influence 
on the new turn taken by Byzantine and Latin verse in the early 
Middle Ages. 

It is a significant fact that the chief interest of the new editor 
of Ephrem is centered in the laws of Syriac and Byzantine and 
mediaeval Latin versification. Mercati is a pupil and evidently 
a thoroughgoing follower of W. Meyer of Speyer (Mercati, op. cit., 
Proem passim , and especially p. xiv). W. Meyer is an expert pioneer 
and explorer in the field of mediaeval Latin, and incidentally also of 
Byzantine, versification, as his two volumes of Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen zur mittellaieinischen Rhythmik (Berlin, 1905) amply demon¬ 
strate. He is interested in Syriac versification in general and in 
Ephrem and the Greek translations of his works in particular as in 
one of the influences which gave rise to the Christian poetry of 
Byzantium and Rome, and through these to some of the peculiarities 
of our own modem poetry, Germanic and Romance. For his 
knowledge of Syriac and Hebrew versification he seems to have 
depended chiefly upon Hahn and, perhaps, Bickell, and was accord¬ 
ingly misled in several particulars. One of these faulty assump¬ 
tions, a supposedly rigid disposition of accents at the close of each 
Syriac verse, he has since retracted upon the advice of Noldeke 
(op. cit., I, 11). On the matter of rhyme Meyer is still somewhat 
at fault, and Eduard Norden (Antike Kunstprosa , 816-908; Nach - 
tr&ge, 11-13) is fuller and nearer right, though Meyer's presentation 
(op. cit., II, 122-26) is neither so one-sided nor so hopeless as would 
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appear from Norden’s statements. For the rest, in his supposition 
that Semitic models had much to do with the prevalence of the 
acrostich and with the principle of syllable-counting in mediaeval 
Christian poetry, Meyer has in matter and manner a better case than 
Norden and others seem willing to admit. 1 

It is largely to furnish a trustworthy text as a basis for the 
demonstration of this theory that Mercati has undertaken the new 
edition of Ephrem. The undertaking is praiseworthy enough, and 
the object is not unworthy. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
theory will not bias the restitution of the text. For Ephrem after 
all is of some value in other directions, and his works contain, 
besides much mere verse-making of more than Victorian length and 
tiresomeness, some poems 2 and passages of great beauty, as the opinion 
and the loans of the great Byzantine poet Romanos testify (Krum- 
bacher, loc. cit .). And for our better knowledge of classical Syriac 
versification also one of the 'prime requisites is a text of Ephrem resting 
upon sound general text-critical principles not unduly influenced by 
any special theory on the history of versification. 

As does this introductoiy r6sum6, 3 so must eveiy examination 
and exposition of classical Syriac verse take Ephrem for its starting- 
point. It is one of the merits of Hubert Grimme, 4 for which he has 
been unduly criticized, that he recognized this and acted upon it. 
If Becq de Fouqui&res was justified in basing his fundamental treatise 

1 Ct. Krumbacher, "Die Griechische Llteratur des Mittelalters" in Kultur der 
Geoenwart, Griechische und Lateinische Literatur und Sprache , 1905, pp. 259 and 262; also 
Baumstark, Die chr. Lit. des Orients, I (Sammlung Gttschen, No. 527), Leipzig, 1911, 

p. 16. 

* Cf., e.g., the sprightly hymn on the Virgin Mary, Lamy. II, 538 ft., No. 6, and the 
stately and impressive 11th hymn on the holy martyrs, Lamy, III, 711 If. 

* This sketch of the work hitherto done on Syriac prosody, written partly in appre¬ 
ciation of Mercati's new edition of Ephrem, partly as an introduction to the publication 
of a portion of the Harvard manuscript of Anthony of Tagrit, covers the ground with 
some fulness, because nothing of the sort, accessible to English students and readers, 
seems to be in existence. The only thing of the kind of which I have found any trace 
is a treatise by Lamy On Syriac Prosody, said by Duval, Journal asiatique, 9 s S6rie, t. X 
(1897), 65, n. 1, to be "dans les Actes du Congrfcs des Orientailstes de Londres de 1891." 
A diligent search of the Harvard College Library failed to bring to light this essay, 
which from Duval's statement must have formed an intermediate stage between 
Lamy’s first effort in the Prolegomena of Vol. Ill of his Ephraem Syri Hymni et Ser- 
mones in 1889 and his finished presentation of the final results attained by him In 
Vol. IV of the same work (1902), coll. 469-96 (but see also the Foreword of this latter 
volume, p. vii). In any case, whatever Lamy did does not conflict with the present 
sketch, nor does the one make the other unnecessary. 

* On Grimme’s work in this field see pp. 157 ff. 
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on French versification for the classical period upon Racine alone— 
and his results would seem to have amply justified the brilliant 
Frenchman’s procedure—then the needful refoundation of our knowl¬ 
edge of Syriac prosody will have to proceed from a thorough investi¬ 
gation of just such a text of Ephrem as Mercati intends to give us. 

It should be Ephrem and no other. In the facility wherewith 
he molded the Syriac language into a variety of rhythmical forms, 
Ephrem represents the finished product of a developmental process 
of considerable length and intensity. Of what preceded him only 
the smallest remnants are preserved. The Carpentras stele ( CIS , 
II, 141; with an English translation, in Cooke, Norihsemitic Inscrip - 
turns, pp. 205 f.; photogravure in Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigraphik , 
Vol. II, Plate XXVIII, 3), in Egyptian Aramaic of the fourth or 
fifth century b.c., is almost certainly composed in verses of seven 
syllables each or thereabouts. Though not found in any extant 
document, yet of more significance than a mere accident, is Professor 
Charles C. Torrey’s unforced retranslation of the Lukan Lord’s 
Prayer into the Jewish Aramaic of Jesus’ time, which fell naturally 
and without seeking under Professor Torrey’s skilled hands into the 
same meter. 1 Coming thence to the two old gnostic hymns in the 
acts of Judas Thomas, the Soul’s Wedding and the Song of the 
Apostle Judas Thomas in the Land of the Hindus, the latter often 
called the Hymn of the Soul, we are somewhat nearer the home of 
Edessene Syriac and on rather firmer ground.* The exact date of 
neither is known, but the time of Bardaisan, to whom they have 
by some scholars been assigned, the turn of the second and third 
centuries a.d., will not be far wrong. Both are composed in distichs 
of six-syllable verses. As to whether these beautiful rhapsodies 
belong to Bardaisan or not, no conclusive evidence has yet been 
offered. Very eminent authorities in various related fields—Noldeke, 
Burkitt, Preuschen—have expressed their opinion in the affirmative. 
The present writer’s feeling inclines in the same direction. This 

»Cf. Torrey in ZA. XIXVIII, 2—4 (March, 1914), 312-17. The more important 
literature on the Carpentras stele is named by Professor Torrey in this article. 

* First published by W. Wright. Apocryphal Act* of the Apostle*, London. 1871, 
I. pp. * f. and ; English translation, II. 150 ff., 238-45; cf. also Bevan's 

text of the Hymn of the Soul with translation in Robinson's Cambridge Text* and Studies, 
Vol. V, No. 3. The best edition of the texts is that published with German translation 
by G. Hoffmann, in ZNTW , IV, 4 (1903), 27.3-309. See also Baumstark, op. cit., p. 41. 
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is not the place to argue the question in detail. The pitiful shreds 
which the parsimonious hand of Ephrem has preserved for us (five 
fragments constituting in all ten lines of five syllables, one of eight, 
and two of six each, is the sum total) 1 are all that we can be abso¬ 
lutely sure of. A six-syllable line, quoted by Philoxenus (see Appen¬ 
dix I, 1), is certainly Bardaisan’s property, probably a poetic verse. 
Though much too little to give us any adequate idea of Bardaisan’s 
style or thought, and though culled and presented with all the fairness 
and honesty of a modem war censor or hostile headquarters, they 
are yet sufficient together with the comment of Ephrem and Rabbula 
to give the impression of poetic powers distinctly greater than 
Ephrem’s. Clearly and flagrantly, now wilfully, more often stupidly, 
Ephrem misunderstood Bardaisan, and a better basis for just such 
misunderstanding could hardly be furnished than just such songs 
as those in the Acts of Thomas. Moreover, Bardaisan’s fame as a 
poet rests upon fairly good evidence (cf. Appendix I, 2). It seems 
hardly in accord with the principle of the economy of documents, 
since we are restricted to supposition, to assume another unknown 
author for the “gnostic” hymns of the Acts of Thomas. 

In any case Bardaisan’s is the earliest name of any Syriac poet 
preserved to us, and, aside from the few lines positively known to 
be his, the hymns of the Acts of Thomas are the earliest extant Syriac 
verse. And these two constitute about all the pre-Ephraimite 
Syriac verse in our possession, upon which, manifestly, no very 
extensive treatise on Syriac versification may be based. 2 Those who 
follow Ephrem within the classical period of Syriac poetry, i.e., 
before the dominance of Arabic and Islam, or, from an inner-Syriac 

1 The 55th Hymn aoain*t Hereties of Ephrem, which contains all of Ephrem’s direct 
quotations from Bardaisan’s verse, in English translation preserving the form of the 
original, will be found in Appendix I, 1. The Philoxenus fragment is printed there also. 

* The syllabic construction of the Bardaisanite fragments is clearly set forth in 
Appendix I; all that may safely be said will be found there. The hymns of the Acts of 
Thomas exhibit six-syllable verse throughout, gathered into distichs by a Hebraic paral¬ 
lel** mu* membrorum for the most part unmistakably clear; larger strophic structure has 
not been successfully demonstrated. With the elimination of the Sozomenus tradition 
it becomes increasingly clear that with our present resources nothing can be known 
except by inference concerning pre-Ephraimite strophic structures. Lest the unwary 
think them forgotten, it is distinctly stated here that the Odes of Solomon have been 
deliberately omitted from this review; though it may still be possible to doubt that they 
are translations, no doubt is possible to the knowing that they follow no known methods 
of versification, Syriac or otherwise. Sooner or later they will be claimed to represent 
a stage preceding Bardaisan’s introduction of vowel-counting verse and regular strophes. 
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point of view, before Anthony of Tagrit, tread no great distance 
beside Ephrem’s footsteps. Even the most renowned of them, 
Balai, Cyrillona, Isaac of Ajnid, Isaac of Antioch, Narses, James of 
Sarug, acknowledge Ephrem as their master and do not appreciably 
remove from the well-trodden paths by him approved as good and 
safe. And if a late 1 “tradition” connects the name of Balai with 
a five-, that of Narses with a six-, that of James of Sarug with a 
twelve-syllable meter, as that of seven syllables is named after 
Ephrem, then on the one hand this tradition is not in every case 
corroborated by known facts, on the other it means no more than 
that such a meter was the favorite of such an author, in which he 
excelled, not by him invented. It is Ephrem, therefore, who must 
furnish the basis and by far the greatest amount of material for any 
investigation of the laws of classical Syriac verse. 

But it must be a corrected, carefully edited text of Ephrem. 
The insufficiency of the editio princeps in this respect is notorious. 
Overbeck in his Ephraemi Syri aliorumque Opera Selecta, Oxford, 
1865, published for the most part simply the text of his manu¬ 
script, mistakes and all, and that not always faultlessly; he gives 
no hint, e.g., of the manifest superfluity of , end of line 12, 

p. 3, i.e., the very first page of text printed by him. Lamy, too, 
leaves something to be desired. 2 The best work in this direction 
yet done is that of Bickell in his Carmina Nisibena. Grimme’s 
statement, ZDMG, XLVII (1893), 278, that scarcely a single Syriac 
poem, though it be of the simplest form, exhibits the regular number 
of syllables in all its verses, may not in its entirety be ascribed to 
exaggeration; it is in no small part due to bad texts. A text which 
constantly necessitates conjectural emendation by the reader will 
not do; one of the next necessary steps in the investigation of Syriac 
verse is the production of a reliable text of Ephrem, such as the 
Vatican contemplates in its new edition (see above). 

What has just been said, not only expresses one of the needs of 
modern scholarship in this field, but it also uncovers one of the 
sources of error, one of the reasons for the insufficiency of the work 
hitherto done by moderns in the investigation of Syriac poetry and 

1 It can be traced to Antonius Rhetor, at least. 

*Cf. NOldeke, GOA (1882), 1505-14; (1887), 81-7; WZKM, IV. 245-51; XVII, 
196-203. 
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poetics. It is, however, by no means the only point at which this 
work needs correction and completion in fundamentals as well as in 
ultimate detail, as a brief review will speedily show. 

The foundations of all knowledge on the subject were laid in 
Europe by the writings and teachings of Maronites. George Amira, 
a Maronite teacher of Syriac grammar in Rome, was the first to 
publish in Europe a crude and insufficient statement of the elements 
of Syriac poetics, as a sort of an appendix to his Syriac grammar 
(Rome, 1596). He was rediscovered by Lamy, Ephraem Syri 
Hymni et Sermones , t. IV, coll. 496 ff., upon whom this statement 
is based, as Amira's grammar is found neither in the Harvard nor 
in the Chicago libraries, nor, indeed, so far as I know, in America. 
Amira taught, briefly, that Syriac verse is not quantitative; that 
Syriac liturgical books contain many different kinds of verses (he 
calls them carmina ), the heptasyllabic being named after Ephrem, 
that of twelve syllables, subdivided into three groups (significantly 
called pausae) of fours, after James of Sarug; that he considered 
most elegant distichs of six pausae, ornamented with various species 
of artificial rhyme; and that certain synizeses and diaereses were 
permissible to bring about the requisite number of syllables. The 
fragment of Petrus Metoscita’s Syriac grammar, published by Martin 
from the Vatican manuscript, No. 435, p. 168, in Mttrique chez les 
Syriens , p. 18, n. 1, is not very clear, being separated from its con¬ 
text. Its meaning can hardly be other than: There are two kinds 
of verse, that which counts vowels or syllables, as do we, the Syrians, 
and that which measures their length or brevity. Assemani, quoted 
ibidem from the Vatican manuscript, No. 389, adds the distinction 
between simple and composite meter, and names of the former, in 
addition to those mentioned by Amira, that of Mar Balai. From 
Petrus Mubarrak (Benedictus) we learn ( Ephr. Syr., Opp. Syr.-Lot., 
t. II, Praef. ad lectorem, p. xxvi) that this Balaean measure was the 
pentasyllabic. He adds further the information that Syriac tunes, 
named by hirmi or model strophes, are often given at the head of 
hymns (as our “Old Hundredth,” and sometimes the count of 
musically valid syllables, is printed over our hymn tunes), and the 
misinformation that Hebraic meter is exactly like the Syriac, and 
that the Greeks possess but eight hymn tunes, whereas the Syrians 
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have 275. Al. Assemani, Codex liturgicus Ecclesiae universae , Rome, 
1756, t. IX, Praef. xciv, adds some information on the denotation 
and use of hymn tunes, which need not be quoted in detail. J. S. 
Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, I, 61, explains the naming of some 
meters after poets, makes a faulty distinction between Sermones 
(.Mimre ) and Hymni (Madrashe) and calls attention to the acrostics 
used by Ephrem. To complete our enumeration of modem works 
on the subject by native Syrians, wholly or partially published, 
mention must be made of two further authors. The first is Stephanus 
Petrus Aldoensis, patriarch of the Maronites in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. His work, referred to by Mubarrak and 
Hahn, quoted by Al. Assemani, was described in more detail by 
Pius Zingerle, in ZDMG, XVII, 687 ff.; XVIII, 751 ff. As pre¬ 
served in manuscript in the Vatican (Angelo Mai’s catalogue, No. 
CCCCXLI), it is a full and explicit list of hymn tunes, named after 
first lines; together with this the first strophe is written out in full, 
the number of verses and of syllables in each verse (set out in red 
before each verse) being specially noted. It is not, therefore, a 
scientific book on verse or versification at all, but rather a book 
intended for practical use in churches. From it are derived the 
statements of modem Syrians concerning the many hymn tunes of 
the Syrians; his own enumeration is probably not wholly original, 
but goes back through whatever intermediate stages to the funda¬ 
mental work of Antonius Rhetor of Tagrit. The other author, 
chronologically the last, who must not be forgotten in this list, is 
Gabriel Cardahi (al-Qarddhi). Of his three books, Liber thesauri de 
arte poetica Syrorum , Rome, 1875; Al’Yhkam seu linguae et artismetri¬ 
cal Syrorum institutiones , Rome, 1880; and Al-Manahegh seu syntaxis 
et rhetoricae Syrorum institutiones , Rome, 1903, the latter has been 
inaccessible for this review. The other two, in Arabic, present the 
author’s ideas on Syriac poetry and poetics. They are marred by 
an untrustworthiness, which one is inclined to designate as oriental, 
though it is by no means limited to the Orient. In Al ’ Yhkam, p. 72, 
he definitely ascribes (on what authority ?) the introduction of rhyme 
into Syriac poetry to Yuhannan bar Khaldun, whom he places in the 
fifth century a.d.; he lived in the tenth (cf. Duval, Lit. Syr. 9 p. 18, 
n. 1; “Vie du moine Rabban Youssef Bousnaya,” Revue de VOrient 
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chritien, 1897-98). His distinction of ten kinds of meter, to each of 
which he assigns a fanciful name in Arabic and Syriac, is valuable 
only as it exhibits to us a modem native’s feeling of what constitutes 
a verse and its subdivisions in Syriac. He distinguishes, e.g., three 
kinds of twelve-syllable verse, one divided into three equal groups, 
one into two, and one without subdivision. His Thesaurus offers 
a valuable collection of Syriac poems, ranging in time from Ephrem 
to the present; the historical notes are very unreliable throughout. 

Starting from such printed and similar oral instruction, European 
scholars began to study the subject of their own accord. The first 
of these to make public his lucubrations was August Hahn in his 
noteworthy book, Bardesanes Gnosticus Syrorum Primus Hymnologus 
(Leipzig, 1819; especially Part I, §4, pp. 28-51). Some of the 
erroneous conclusions in historical matters arrived at by Hahn in 
this brilliant study, as pointed out in Appendix I, were due to the 
insufficiency of his means and sources rather than to any lack of 
acumen or honest diligence on his part. He was similarly handi¬ 
capped in his work on Syriac meter; the faulty text of the editio 
princepSy than which he had no other, led him to the assumption of 
unnecessary and incorrect synizeses and diaereses. In spite of this, 
his real contributions to a scientific knowledge of the subject were 
of no mean order. He was the first to pay any attention to accent, 
which, it seems, must play a rather important rdle in the rhythm 
of non-quantitative verse. Reading as he did in the manner of 
modem Syrians, with a stress-accent prevailingly placed on the 
penult (on what authority? orally taught? by whom?), the scansion 
of Syriac verse seemed to him in the main quite self-evident, much 
easier than Greek. With a word of three syllables frequently closing 
the verse, an accent on the next to the last syllable of the verse was 
natural, and he records it as obtaining in other cases as well. He 
noted the similarity of Syriac to Greek Christian ecclesiastical poetry, 
being careful not to express too decided an opinion as to priority. 
The Syriac manner of slurring together the words of a phrase, like 
the Arabic and the French, did not escape his notice. Besides the 
five-syllable verse with which he began, he discovered and pointed 
out hymns in verses of four, six (the Bardaisan distich translated 
in Appendix I), and seven syllables, and some in mixed meters. 
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Faulty ascription of the model to Bardaisan did not prevent Hahn 
from perceiving the strophic form of the hymns Adv. Scrut., 49-65 
(eleven five-syllable verses), nor yet from discerning, wherever 
possible, the refrains: no small feat considering the text he had to 
work with. In the chrestomathy which he edited together with 
Siefert in 1825, Hahn further correctly defined the strophe of Adv. 
Semi., 67 (five four-syllable verses). If in the attempt to classify 
and describe the wide and apparently loose Syriac nomenclature for 
a variety of poetic forms he was not fully successful, this is no crush¬ 
ing demerit; for neither was he wholly unconscious of his short¬ 
comings, nor has a full and exact definition of these terms been 
attained even at the present day. All in all, the pioneer labors of 
August Hahn, as compared with the advances made since his day, 
merit rather more attention and credit than it has been customary 
to give them. 1 Following Hahn five other German scholars under¬ 
took to make such contribution as they might to the work in this 
field. The first of these, Pius Zingerle, has been mentioned above, 
in connection with his work on Stephanus Petrus Aldoensis, one of 
the native writers enumerated in the previous section. In addition 
to this and other editorial and translation work, Zingerle published 
an extensive, and, in its day, valuable study of strophic structures 
(now absorbed by Grimme, and especially by Lamy), the beginning 
and end of which appeared in Lassen's short-lived Zeitschrift fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes , VII, 1-25, 185-97, while the middle went 
with the rest of Lassen's journal into the pages of the ZDMG , X, 
116-26. Of Fr. Uhlemann it need only be said (with Lamy, op. cit. y 
t. 4, col. 472) that he appended to the second edition of his Grammatik 
der syrischen Sprache , Berlin, 1857, a brief section on versification 
based wholly on the work of August Hahn. This appears to be the 
only grammar in print, besides Amira (and Cardahi's Manaheghf) } 
which has ventured on this ground. 

Gustav Bickell represents on the one side a distinct advance, 
on the other an aberration. His greatest single contribution made 

* Praetorius in his little note. ZDMG, LIII (1899). 113. is fairer to Hahn than moat 
others. Joh. Christian Wm. August!. Dt f/ymni$ Syrorum Sacri$, 1814, quoted by Hahn. 
Bardttane », p. 29, does not deprive Hahn of pioneer s honors. Augustl accepted Hahn's 
corrections in his DenkwHrdiykexten rtut der christl. Archdologte. V (Leipzig. 1822). 3.*>0-77. 
For the best descriptions and definitions of Syriac poetic forms now obtainable see 
Baumstark. op. eit., pp. 98-106. 
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to the subject directly is his edition of Ephrem’s Carmina Nisibena 
(Leipzig, 1866). In this book Bickell has edited, better than any¬ 
thing previously published of Ephrem’s, 73 songs on various places 
and themes, the whole collection being named after 21 songs at the 
head, which treat of Nisibene men and matters. In the introduction 
sec. VII, De re metrica , describes correctly a number of strophic 
structures with their denotations, expatiates upon the refrains and 
their Syriac origin, and gives a classified list of diaereses and syn- 
aereses (Bickeirs term), with criticism and correction of Hahn’s 
errors. Thus far Bickeirs work represents a notable advance toward 
the securing of trustworthy material and a firm foundation for 
the study of Syriac meters and metrics. From this point onward 
Bickell walks on uncertain or wholly unsafe ground. It is signifi¬ 
cant that henceforth his observations on Syriac verse are found in 
books and articles on Hebrew metrics, a list and description of which 
is given in W. H. Cobb’s Systems of Hebrew Metre (Oxford, 1905), 
pp. 108-28. He believed himself to be following and elaborating 
a brilliant and original conjecture of Cardinal Pitra (found in the 
Hymnographie de Vbglise grecque y 1868), but actually he and Pitra 
were simply accepting at far beyond its real value a piously patriotic 
supposition made public in Europe by Petrus Benedictus (Mubarrak) 
in the preface to Vol. II of Ephrem’s Opp. Syro-Lat. (how far original 
with him, is hardly worth while investigating), when they assumed 
a far-reaching identity in the fundamentals of Syriac and Hebrew 
versification. In a brief summary from one of Bickeirs articles in 
the ZDMGy printed in English translation by Cobb (op. cit. f p. 113), 
these fundamentals are enumerated. Of the six listed, the counting 
of syllables, the disregard of quantity, the coincidence of the verse- 
lines ( stichoi ) with the divisions of the sense, and the connecting of 
homogeneous stichoi into symmetrical and mutually equivalent 
strophes are in no sense new; the identity of metrical and grammatical 
accent was assumed by Hahn without express statement (the term 
4 ‘grammatical” is not very apt; what is meant is modern everyday 
speech); the regular interchange of toned and untoned syllables, 
producing trochaic measure in verses of an even and iambic in those 
of an odd number of syllables, is wholly Bickeirs own, wholly un¬ 
founded, and probably wholly wrong, for Syriac as well as Hebrew. 
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The greatest improbability of all, as Grimme (, ZDMG , XLVII, 278). 
has pointed out, lies in the further assumption that in strophes com¬ 
posed of dissimilar verses all must be read after the manner estab¬ 
lished by the first verse. 

A name, which is scarcely ever, or rather never, mentioned in 
such a survey as this, is that of K. Schlottmann. The reason for 
this is twofold. First and foremost, his work is hidden away in the 
older volumes of the ZDMG (XXXII, 187-97 and 767 f.; XXXIII, 
252-91, more especially 279-84) under the title “Zur semitischen 
Epigraphik, ,, with the subtitle in Vol. XXXIII, “Nebst Unter- 
suchungen liber die verschiedenen Grundprinzipien der Metrik im 
Arabischen, Hebraischen und Aramaischen.” Secondly, the great, 
but rather embittered De Lagarde overspread it with scathing 
criticism, which was meant to annihilate, but which, as is now per¬ 
fectly clear, in this as in other cases, went beyond De Lagarde’s 
evidence. In spite of this, Schlottmann’s work stands forth today 
as one of the most significant expositions (in the writer’s opinion the 
best to date) of the fundamental principles of Aramaic and in par¬ 
ticular of Syriac prosody. Assuming as proved (as well he might) the 
counting of syllables with disregard of their quantity and extensive 
use of parallelismus membrorum , he makes the observation that 
under the circumstances, even with the aid of music, the use of the 
accent was indispensable to the production of a rhythmic movement. 
Touching briefly upon similar phenomena in Byzantine-Greek and 
Bactrian poetry, he enters more extensively upon a comparison of 
Aramaic with French prosody. Neither the French nor the Syriac 
lays nearly as much stress upon accent as do the Germanic peoples. 
Both French and Syriac count syllables. Both French and Syriac 
are largely, if not wholly, limited to quasi-iambic and trochaic 
rhythms and experience serious, if not insurmountable, difficulties 
in the creation of anapaests and dactyls. French (and Syriac, 

i » 

also ?) does not suffer strict iambic scansion, e.g., “Oui je viens dans 

JL i 1 » 

son temple,” etc., “la fameuse joum6e,” etc.; but rather suggests 
and sustains a general iambic rhythm by certain heavier accents, 
regularly recurring at the end of hemistichs, e.g., “Oui je viens dans 

i * i 

son temple adorer Petemel, Je viens selons Pusage antique et 
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1 1 » i 

solennel Cel4brer avec vous la fameuse journde, Oil sur le mont Sina 

» 

la loi nous fut donn6e.” Read in this wise the French Alexandrine 
exhibits the graceful and vivacious beauty native to it. At this 
point we find that with similarities French and Syriac also exhibit 
great dissimilarity in their essential structure. The very reason 
for the similarities in prosodic phenomena found in the two languages 
lies in a fundamental dissimilarity. French syllables are evenly 
light and the accent suspended and hovering, making impossible 
the thoroughgoing use of other verse measure than the count of 
syllables. Syriac and Aramaic, with its multitude of greatly or 
utterly reduced vowels, is brought to the same pass by the evenly 
massive weight of its syllables, which makes its iambus and trochee 
a mere spondee with the accent on the first or second syllable. Thus 
each language must be understood from the peculiarities native to 
it. Thus far Schlottmann, who is manifestly more than a precursor 
of Duval and Grimme. 

Grimme is the fifth of those German scholars who labored inten¬ 
sively and wrote extensively on the problem of Syriac metrics. His 
results are summed up in two treatises, the “ Grundztige der syrischen 
Betonungs-und Verslehre,” ZDMG , XLVII, 276-307, and Der 
Strophenbau in den Gedichten Ephraems des Syrers (Collectanea 
Friburgeneia, fasc. II), MDCCCXCIII. As Bickell was at least 
stimulated by Cardinal Pitra, so Grimme took up and elaborated 
a suggestion of W. Meyer of Speyer (see above, p. 146). And his 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject is not unlike that of 
Bickell. On the one hand he has added greatly. In the discovery 
of Ephrem’s strophic structures he is surpassed only by the consum¬ 
mate master in this field, Lamy. No one has been more acute than 
he in the discernment of the acrostics that mark out the madrashas 
of Ephrem. These madrashas he has correctly defined as songs of 
varied strophic structure with a refrain, intended to be sung by 
alternating choirs, or by a soloist alternating with a choir, in contra¬ 
distinction to the mimras, really metrical homilies, much more 
limited in strophic structure (in Ephrem four or six verses of equal 
length only), to be spoken by a single performer in a sort of recitative. 
But these things would be counted by Grimme himself as scarcely 
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more than chips and by-products of his labors. He no doubt con¬ 
siders his best work and his real contribution to be the attempt to 
establish once for all the part played by accent in the rhythmization 
of Syriac verse. 

Since his attempt is the most pretentious and his system the most 
fully elaborated of any yet undertaken, though it is far from being 
generally accepted, it is only fair that it should be presented with 
sufficient accuracy and completeness to enable the reader to judge 
for himself. We shall try to reproduce his ideas as nearly as may be 
in his own words in translation, since they are in the main beautifully 
simple and clear. With Hahn and Bickell he assumes for poetry 
the same accent as for prose and for everyday speech, and for the 
earliest extant poetry practically the same accent as that which 
obtains in modern spoken Syriac, namely a strong stress prevailingly 
on the penult, the only difference between the ancient and the modern 
being the treatment of certain monosyllables as enclitics. The 
specific rules formulated by Grimme are as follows: (1) All words of 
two or more syllables (even foreign loan-words are included) are 
accented on the penult. Initial yddh may constitute a metrical 
syllable both accented and unaccented; with initial aleph pethdhd 
and revd$d are mere Shewas, all others full vowels; U) is usually 
monosyllabic, and are frequently bisyllabic. (2) An enclitic 
monosyllable draws the accent of a preceding polysyllabic word to 
the ultima. Enclitics are: (a) personal pronouns following the verb 
to emphasize the subject; (6) the pronominal copula; (c) the post¬ 
positive auxiliary verb; (d) every monosyllabic verb form at the 
end of a sentence; (e) every monosyllabic composition of a preposi¬ 
tion with suffix or noun, when it follows its governing verb; (f) a 
monosyllabic second word in any genitive-relation; ( g) a mono¬ 
syllabic word dependent upon a polysyllabic preposition; ( h ) post¬ 
positive particles and monosyllabic vocatives at the end of a sentence. 
(3) When two enclitics succeed each other, the first is accented, and 
the penult of a preceding polysyllabic word may be accented as 
well. (4) Words of four or more syllables may have two accents, 
one on the penult and one on the syllable preceding the antepenult. 
(5) When three or more monosyllables succeed each other, exact 
rules for the accent cannot be given. To these rules, which obtain 
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in poetry and prose, must be added for poetry alone the possibility 
of raising initial Shewa-syllables to the status of metrical syllables, 1 
not only unaccented, as Bickell had assumed, but accented as well. 
A bisyllabic anacrusis may cause the suppression of a legitimate 
accent by rapidity of pronunciation. Having laid down these rules 
of accent, Grimme proceeds to make the count of accents rather than 
the count of syllables the law of Syriac meter. From two to four 
accents (not more) constitute the measure of the Syriac verse. The 
last syllable is in all cases unaccented. Before and between accents 
one or two unaccented syllables may be used; in verses of two or 
three accents three successive unaccented syllables are permitted 
between accents. Of twenty-five metrical forms distinguished by 
Grimme he accepts nine as fundamental, the others serving as sub¬ 
stitute meters. 

The arbitrariness and uncertainty of some of these rules and 
procedures is patent without further comment. The best criticism 
of Grimme’s unlikely assumption of an abiding accent during a mil¬ 
lennium and a half of great changes and shifts in other factors of the 
Syriac language will be found (without mention of Grimme) in 
Brockelmann’s Syriac Grammar and in the same author's various 
expositions of the comparative grammar of Semitic languages, which 
supersede the incomplete statements of the Brockelmann-Grimme 
controversy (ZDMG, LII [1898], 401-8; LIII [1899] 102-12 [cf. 113], 
and 366-67). 

Less trenchant at this point, but more thorough in the matter of 
strophic structures, to which Grimme devoted a third section of his 
article and the major portion of his book, is the criticism of the Bel¬ 
gian master, Thomas Joseph Lamy. Lamy's greatest contribution 
to the subject, as has been pointed out before, lay in the exposition 
of Ephrem's strophes and their denotations. Further direct con¬ 
tributions made by him are: a good edition of a large number of 
Ephrem’s poems and a correct definition of certain technical desig¬ 
nations of several poetic forms, notably seblHhd and bautha (less good 
is his opinion of sugjUha; cf. Grimme, ZDMG , XLVII, 301). Besides 
this, Lamy gave a good though not a very deeply penetrating r6sum£ 

» What this leads to may be seen in Schlottmann’s exposition of a faulty reading of 
French meters. Schlottmann's articles had evidently not been read, at least not care¬ 
fully, by Grimme. or he would hardly have risked this assumption. 
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of the work of his predecessors in the field of Syriac metrics. Lamy’s 
work was published in his Sancti Ephraem Syri Hymni et Sermones, 
t. III,pp. i-xxviii, and t. IV, coll. 460-96. 1 Since it would be worse 
than useless to reiterate Lamy’s lists of strophes, it is no reflection 
upon his work that toward the end of this review we can sum it up 
in comparatively brief space. 

There is still another point at which Grimme’s theories are open 
to criticism. What Grimme assumes to be the only way in which 
accent may be used to produce rhythm is after all the Germanic way, 
not the universal way. The term “Germanic” (including English, 
of course) is used because it is undoubtedly the feeling of this ethnic 
group, which Grimme shares and from which he proceeds. The use 
of this term is not meant to deny the well-known fact that other 
groups, e.g., the Byzantine Greek, the mediaeval Latin, the Italian, 
proceed upon similar lines in the rhythmical use of accent. But there 
are differences as well as similarities between these groups. The 
Italian tongue does not employ the heavy, hammering stresses of 
English and German; nor does accent appeal to the Italian ear so 
exclusively as the rhythm-producing factor in its poetry. It allows 
more room for the count of syllables and musical pitch as well.* At 
a still greater remove from Germanic usage and feeling in this matter 
stands the French, in whose oldest Alexandrines but two regular 
accents (on the sixth and twelfth) were required in a series of twelve 
full syllables, 8 the count of syllables seemingly playing the chief rdle 
in the production of rhythmically measured speech, as native metri¬ 
cians feel to be the case in Syriac. There are other affinities between 
the French and Syriac languages, the sloughing off of open, final 
syllables, a strong stress-accent developing into a prevailing ultima- 
accent of much less vigor (cf. Brockelmann, Syrische Grammatik , 
§ 36, p. 21), etc. It was fitting, therefore, that the criticism of 
Grimme at this point should proceed from the ranks of French 

» Cf. p. 147, note 3. 

* Cf. H. F. Tozer in Edward Moore’s Textual Criticiem of the "Divina Commedia ” and 
almost any book or treatise on Italian prosody. For his knowledge on Italian and French 
versification, though he Is not entirely without personal experience in the matter, the 
author is greatly indebted to Professor C. H. Grandgent of Harvard University. 

* Cf. Becq de Fouquidres, Traiti gtniral de versification frangaiee, Paris, 1897; Maurice 
Grammont, Le Vert frangaie, Paris, 1913, et al. If my ear and the mutual understanding 
of myself and my Chinese friends mistake not, the Chinese feeling and procedure are 
nearer to the French than to the Germanic. 
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scholarship. Most modestly and most delicately was this criticism 
made by Rubens Duval, for many years before his death the 
dean of French Syriac scholars, in the Journal asiatique , 9® S6rie, 
t. VII (1896), pp. 162-68. According to M. Duvall feeling, 
Grimme has erred in not distinguishing the prose accent or 
accent of intensity from the prosodic or tonic accent, and in 
dividing the Syriac verse into a mere succession of accented and 
unaccented syllables, instead of rhythmic groups or measures of 
syllables. M. Duval has written more extensively on Syriac poetics 
and poetry in the same journal, same series, t. X, pp. 57-73, and in 
his LitUrature syriaque , 3d ed., pp. 10-23. His further contributions 
to the science in these publications, and in his latest article on the 
subject, “ Notice sur la rh&orique d’ Antoine de Tagrit,” in Oriental 
lische Studien Theodor Noldeke geundmet, I, 479-86, will be presented 
more extensively a little farther on. 

With no attempt to set forth a system of his own, the latest 
writer on the subject, Dom J. Jeannin, criticizes as insufficient the 
system of Grimme, both in itself and as complemented by Duval. 
Jeannin’s contribution consists, as did that of Dom Parisot, in his 
Collection de chants orientates , Paris, 1899, and in various other works, 
before him, of a series of excellent and extensive treatises dealing 
with the church music of the Syriac-speaking churches, especially 
the Maronites. Jeannin’s work appeared under the general title, 
“Le Chant liturgique syrien” in the Journal asiatique , 10® S6rie, 
t. XX (1912), pp. 295-363 and 389-448; and 11® S6rie, t. II (1913), 
pp. 65-137, including in its last part a section on “Rhythme 
musical et rhythme po^tique” (pp. 74-111), which contains among 
other things the critique of Grimme and Duval mentioned above. 
Interesting in this connection is the statement based on observation 
of Maronite practice in the liturgical chant, that “ quant aux accents, 
c’est bien sur les syllabes qu’indique le syst&me Grimme qu’ils sont 
en r6alit6 places,” for which one would much desire to see tabulated 
lists. In any case, that he had hit upon some of the rules of modern 
Syriac practice was known in some measure to Grimme himself 
and was only natural with the views on Syriac accent held by him. 

As for the rules governing the production and recitation of 
classical Syriac poetry, the criticism of Jeannin remains true, any 
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that have yet been formulated are insufficient and uncertain. Nor 
can they be otherwise, unless and until the proper foundations are 
laid. What these foundations are has in part been indicated and 
in part, at least, indirectly suggested. One of the prime requisites 
are texts, especially of Ephrem Syrus, that should be as reliable as 
they can be made. 

Another is a broader knowledge of what actually does and what 
may produce the feeling of rhythm in the writing, reciting, chanting, 
or singing of poetry, ancient and modern, and greater ability and 
training in the art of perceiving these rhythmical elements than has 
yet been brought to bear on Syriac or any oriental poetry (cf. Schlott- 
mann, op. cit.). To Grimme, by his own confession, a certain manner 
of reading poetry sounds like the ticking of a telegraphic instrument. 
To the French ear, unless many of us be misinformed, the Germanic 
manner of conceiving and reciting poetry; the Germanic employment 
of strong stress-accents, is anything but pleasing, a fact which in part 
accounts for the exceptions Duval takes to Grimme’s reading of 
Syriac poetry. He whose ear cannot perceive without displeasure, 
at least, these two kinds of poetic rhythm, the French and Germanic, 
which stand very nearly at opposite poles to each other, should 
hardly hold himself able to pass judgment on what may or may not 
have seemed rhythmical in a “dead” language or a past and gone 
phase of a language. This art of hearing must for our purpose be 
supplemented by the best attainable knowledge as to what actually 
does and what may produce the feeling of rhythm, especially in the 
writing, reading, recitation, and singing of poetry. 

For such information the student will probably first turn to the 
professional metricians, from Aristoxenos to Riemann, Sievers, and 
Sidney Lanier, etc. From these he who is critically inclined 
and trained will take leave with the impression that, though great and 
delicate powers of observation and statement have been expended 
upon many of their pages, yet they exhibit not infrequently a lack of 
breadth or depth, certainly for the most part in more or less measure 
a lack of scientific control of their experiences and observations, 
and in consequence leave with the reader a feeling of insecurity and 
uncertainty as to the universal validity and applicability of the laws 
and rules formulated by them. 
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Rhythmic feeling being a psychological phenomenon, it is to 
experimental psychology that we must look for such scientific con¬ 
trol of our “facts.” 1 Without presuming to pose as an expert in this 
intricate field, or even as a second-hand connoisseur of the literature 
on this particular subject, the writer, upon the basis of a rapid review 
of what seemed to him the most important articles and essays, would 
set down here a few of his impressions in order to call more gen¬ 
eral attention to the importance of this side of his subject, until 
those who are competent shall speak with authority. 2 First may be 
registered a general impression, which would be less needed if it were 
more heeded: the psychological study of the subject up to date has 
made reserve of judgment and restriction of statement more impera¬ 
tive than ever. The work of the psychological experts is so far from 
offering a complete solution of the more complicated rhythmic 
structures that what seems to be the best and most advanced exam¬ 
ination of the simplest rhythmic phenomena, that by Kurt Koffka 
(op. cit.) y distinctly disclaims finality. Though some work has been 
done, notably by Americans and Canadians, on poetic rhythms, 
this has not gone far; in fact, it has for the most part most properly 
been confined to particular details, because precisely the rhythms 

1 My attention was called to the psychological side of the rhythmic experience and 
to the psychological literature on the subject by Professor Karl Schmidt, head of the 
Department of Philosophy, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 

* In order to leave no one under any misapprehensions as to the limitations of the 
writer, and in order to facilitate the approach of younger students, a list of books and 
articles more or less resorted to by the writer is here given: (1) General works on psy¬ 
chology : GrundzUge der Psychologic, von H. Ebbinghaus, 3. Aufl. von E. Dtirr, 1911, 
pp. 522-24; W. Wundt, Physiologische Psychologic, 6. Aufl., 1911, pp. 141—57 and passim 
(cf. Sachregister). (2) Special articles and treatises: Ernst Meumann, “ Untersuchungen 
zur Psychologic und Asthetik dee Rhythmus" in Philosophische Studien, Bd. 10 (1894), 
Heft 2, pp. 249-322, and Heft 3, pp. 393-430; Thaddaeus L. Bolton, **Rhythm” in 
American Journal of Psychology, VI; Shaw and Wrinch, "A Contribution to the Psy¬ 
chology of Time/' University of Toronto Studies, Psychological Series, No. 2; Hurst 
and McKay, “Experiments on the Time Relations of Poetical Metres," ibid., No. 3; 
Scripture, Studies from the Yale Psychological Laboratory, VII; Margaret K. Smith, 
" Rhythmus und Arbeit," Phil. Stud., Bd. 16; Eberhardt, ** Zwei Beltr&ge zur Psychologic 
des Rhythmus und des Tempo," Zeitschr. fur Psych., XVIII; Triplett and Sanford, 
"Studies of Rhythm and Metre," Amer. Jour, of Psych., XII, 361-87; C. R. Squire, 
"A Genetic Study of Rhythm," ibid., pp. 492-589; Robert MacDougall, "Structure of 
Simple Rhythm Forms," in MUnsterberg’s Harvard Psychol. Studies, I (1903), 300-411; 
R. H. Stetson, "Rhythm and Rhyme," ibid., pp. 413-66; Kurt Koffka, Experimentelle 
Untersuchungen zur Lehrs torn Rhythmus, Leipzig, 1908, more complete in Zeitschr. 
f. Psych. LII (1909), 1-109; Karl Marbe, Uber den Rhythmus der Prosa, Giessen, 1904; 
H. Unser, Uber den Rhythmus der deutschen Prosa, Freiburger Dissertation, Heidelberg, 
1906; Abram Lipsky, "Rhythm as a Distinguishing Characteristic of Prose Style" 
in Archives of Psychology, New York, 1907; Paul Kullmann, Zeitschr. f. Psych., L1V 
(1909), 290 ff.; M. Beer, ibid., LVI (1910), 264 ff.; A. Prandtl, ibid., LX (1911), 26 ff. 
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of poetry are one of the most complex phenomena in the whole field 
of rhythms. What has been done is sufficient to give pause to 
theorists on the “only” correct method of reading ancient Syriac 
verse, though an occasional summing up of our knowledge on this 
as on other subjects and even a bold, intuitive forward thrust may 
not be wholly out of place. 

Even though we assume what is anything but generally admitted, 
that the part played by accent is exactly alike in old Syriac and in 
modem Germanic poetry, the case is not so simple as might appear. 
The fact that a certain method of reading sounds well to certain 
modem ears is no guaranty that it correctly represents the intention 
of the author or the practice of early readers. If, for example, 
Grimme’s readings are not unlike modem Syriac, it is a well-known 
fact that Bickeirs declamation of Hebrew and Syriac verse enthralled 
his hearers by its smoothness and beauty. Very instructive is an 
example, adduced by Triplett and Sanford (op. cit .), of a well-known 
nursery rhyme, which may with equally pleasing effect be read in 
three different ways: 

A £ ■ t 4 

Sing a song o’ six pence (or six pence), 

A pocket full o' rye; 
or 

i » 

Sing a song o’ six pence, 

i » 

A pocket full o’ rye; etc. 

But the similarity of old Syriac to modem Germanic is not at all 
certain—quite the opposite, in fact. Before we can be certain of 
anything in the reading of classical Syriac poetry, much special 
investigation is still needed. Even in the most attractive and 
promising field of modern, living tongues and peoples, whether it be 
the task of the psychologist or of the psychologically trained student 
of modern philology, the work, especially comparative work, has 
been very much restricted for lack of interested workers. Some 
Japanese, Slavs, and Latins have, indeed, taken part in a few of the 
Wundtian experiments, 1 but by far the greater part of the people 
subjected to psychological observation and experiment have been 

» Wundt, op, c*<„ III, 90. n. 1. 
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of Germanic stock and rearing. And aside from the fact that some 
of Wundt’s observations have been partially vitiated by precon¬ 
ceived theories (cf. e. g., Squire, op. cit .), his as well as other investi¬ 
gations have thus far been too restricted, not only in number and 
types of people studied, but also in range of inquiry, to admit of any 
generalizing conclusions of validity and value on the varied and 
composite rhythms of poetry. 

The part played by elements other than accent in creating the 
impression of rhythm is far from clear for both Latin and Germanic 
languages. In the older Romance and Germanic poems, just as in 
those of the Syriac poets, the end of the verse, sometimes that of a 
half-verse, coincides with logical sense-divisions. How did this 
help the sense of rhythm ? Was it in turn supposed to help bring 
about regularly recurring variations in pitch, which would assist 
materially in marking larger or smaller rhythmic groups ? Since by 
the unanimous statements of all the native metricians the counting 
of syllables played so large a r61e in the writing of Syriac verse, is it 
possible that in poetry produced in the meticulously artificial studies 
of an Ephrem, an Antonius Rhetor, an Ebedjesu, a Severus bar 
Shakko, the visual sense was meant to take part in creating a sense 
of symmetry and rhythm ? For all such questions the preliminary, 
general psychological investigations have not yet been completed. 
And that is but natural, for professional psychologists cannot be 
expected to turn to what for them is a remote and obscure comer 
before clearing their own general field. In order that this particular 
work may be more expeditiously concluded, a larger proportion of 
Semitists must turn their attention to experimental psychology than 
has been the case hitherto. 

But before the problem of Syriac meters may be attacked directly 
with a propitious outlook for a successful solution, there remains no 
small amount of preliminary work to be done in Syriac, in the fields 
of linguistry, literature, and history. Not only tools and workers 
are lacking, but materials to work upon. And these materials must 
consist of more than rectified texts of the poets. 

Grimme and those who have given him more or less qualified 
assent base their conclusions upon a pure and simple assumption 
with regard to the word-accent of classical Syriac prose. This 
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assumption rests upon no secure basis of known facts. Before 
plunging farther, therefore, it behooves us to seek for such facts. 
Up to the present this has been done energetically and effectively 
by few Semitic scholars, notably Praetorius, Philippi, and Carl 
Brockelmann. Brockelmann’s work, which sums up the results of 
his predecessors, has been severely censured and even light-heartedly 
rejected in some quarters. But whether his results be finally accepted 
or no, nevertheless it remains that he has vigorously attacked this 
knotty problem and brought to bear upon it all the resources of a 
great intellect and an excellent equipment. Instead of carping 
censure, this pioneer work deserves help, be it by fair and helpful 
criticism or be it by supplementary investigation. 

As a matter of history the relation of Syriac hymn-writing to 
music demands attention. Parisot, Jeannin, and a few others have 
applied themselves to the task with excellent results. The ultimate 
goal has hardly been attained. Yet the task is an important one, 
if we wish to solve the problem of Syriac rhythmization. If certain 
methods of reading Syriac poetry sound to some of us like the click¬ 
ing of a telegraph, perhaps it was never meant to be read. And if 
it was written to be sung, then it must be remembered that musical 
accent may be very different from that of the spoken word; the two 
may complement each other, they may have little or nothing to do 
with each other. 1 Especially hymns written to fit existing tunes, 
even in modern times, are frequently by no means faultless in this 
respect. Now the hirmi which served the Syriac hymn-writers as 
models for their strophes were probably in many cases not mere 
skeleton frames of syllables and accents, but actual tunes. 2 If, 
therefore, Ephrem wrote his madrashas upon such hirmi, as we 
positively know him to have done in many cases, and if, as we have 
good reason to believe, he laid chief stress upon their being sung, and 
if, further, he wrote his mimras for recitative declamation (the times 
of the Gracchi saw flute-players accompanying or $t least giving the 
pitch to orators at Rome) rather than for simple reading, is it not at 

1 Cf. R. H. Stetson, op. cit.; Jeannin, op. cit.; Frances Densmore, “ Chippewa 
Music,” Bulletins of the Bureau of American Ethnology , Smithsonian Institution, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., Nos. 45 (1910) and 53 (1913), and almost any collection of old songs, hymns, 
ballads, etc. 

9 Cf. Severus bar Shakko in Martin, Mttrique , p. 33,11. 15 ff.; the translation, p. 43, 
is not exact. 
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least possible that he had regard in his composition to the number 
of syllables only and to accent much less or not at all ? 

Finally, if we wish to attain any reasonable certainty in regard 
to many of these questions, we must not, as has frequently been done, 
utterly ignore the older Syriac literature on the subjects of versifi¬ 
cation and rhetoric. We may distrust the modern, native writers 
named in the earlier pages of this introductory essay, as having come 
too much under the influence of modem Europe. The suspicion is 
not wholly justified. All of them (Cardahi, perhaps, least, being 
under Arabic influence) exhibit information which through some 
channel, in whatever dilution and distortion, has come to them from 
the older masters of their people. The dean of these older masters, 
the man who claims to be the first to have written an extended and 
systematic treatise on Syriac versification, Antonius Rhetor of 
Tagrit, acknowledges himself indebted to the Greeks both for the 
impulse to write and for his models. 1 But this indebtedness does 
not constitute undue influence; in this manner every writer is 
indebted to his predecessors. Antonius learned from the Greeks, 
he did not merely translate and copy them, as, indeed, he could not, 
his material differing too widely from theirs. To walk your own 
dogmatic way in determining what may or may not have been the 
essence of Syriac meters, neglecting totally what men like Antonius 
and his successors wrote on the subject, will not do. These men after 
all register for us in a most compact and comprehensive way the native 
thought and feeling as to what constitutes poetry, and as to what is 
demanded and what is permitted in Syriac versification, both in the 
rules and opinions which they advocate, and in those which they 
oppose. Antonius, moreover, registers and describes differences 
between the poetry of his own time, the ninth century, and that of 
the period which we have called the classical. Such statements and 
treatises must be more extensively published and more intensively 
studied than has been done hitherto, if we would make progress in 
our knowledge of Syriac meters. 

1 It is not improbable that among the factors which moved Antonins to write his 
treatise was the desire to become the al-U&m of his people. He does not say so; perhaps 
he studiously avoids giving any such impression. But the dates are significant. 
Antonius floruit ea. 825-60 a.d.; al-U&lil died 791; Sibawaihl, 793 or 796; al A^fafi 
al Ausat, 830 or 835. It is well to recall that Severus bar Shakko, also, b studied 
with the Arabic master, Kamal ad-din b. Junus. 
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Again the names of two French scholars appear as those at whose 
hands this side of the subject has received attention. What may 
be called the first native statement on Syriac meters, Ephrem Syrus, 
Adv. Haer., Opp. Syr.-Lat., II, 553 f., has been reprinted three times • 
by Duval, though in fairness August Hahn must be given credit for 
having been the first to point it out and use it in this connection. 
Since it is brief and admits of discussion, it may here find a place both 
in the original and in translation: ♦ ^ 

+ |Lo AJlS : ILct^o |Las V^o o 

f-^Qf ■ c ♦ mi P : l&lasho) (gujp ♦ 

: ^ lUc : > 

(mLaiAS ^ <n^ <r)z^c} om , ''He [i.e., Bardai- 

san] wrote madras has and provided [literally “mixed”] them with 
tunes; he composed psalms and put them into metrical form 
[cf. Appendix I]; by means of measures and balances he dis¬ 
tributed the words. He offered to the guileless bitter things in 
sweet guise, in order that, though feeble, they might not choose 
wholesome food. He sought to emulate David, to deck himself 
out in his graces; that like him he might be extolled, one hundred 
and fifty psalms did he too compose. His truth he forsook, my 
brethren, and imitated his number." What is translated above 
“by means of measures and balances," Duval translates “En 
mesures et en poids, il divisa les mots," and remarks, “C’est-fc- 
dire il divisa les vers en mesures rythm^es et accentu£es." In 
this as in another interpretation (cf. Appendix I) he follows 
Hahn, somewhat too docilely, it would seem. The one like 
the other is giving exaggerated value to a casual statement. 
Ephrem never intended to give us valuable information on 
Syriac meters and their history; he was trying to express contempt 
and ridicule for Bardaisan and his followers. This and Ephrem's 
well-known tendency to obscurity in the simplest matters by reason 
of overcrowding with laborious and far-fetched figures of speech 
should have warned Duval, if not Hahn, not to ascribe to this state¬ 
ment a meaning which would make it unique in Syriac metrical 
literature, in that it contained so much as a reference to accent in 
versification. Besides, this is at best a specious possibility; the 
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probability lies elsewhere. A word of the same root is used in 
Severus bar Shakko (ed. Martin, p. 55, n. 1, 1. 3) to designate the 
count of syllables; in another place (p. 67,1.10) another form is used 
with reference to the proper length and balance of clauses. Why then 
should not measures in Ephrem’s statement refer to the measured 
count of syllables within each verse, and scales or balances (not 
weights) to the arrangement of the verses in parallel distichs, so 
frequent in Ephrem, and so clear in the hymns of the Acts of 
Thomas ? 

A much more extended and pretentious publication is that of a 
large part of the section on metrics from the Dialogues of Severus bar 
Shakko (ecclesiastical name Jacob, of Bartela—not of Tagrit, bishop 
of Mar Mattai) by M. I’abb6 Martin in Abhandlungen fur die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes , VII, No. 2 (Leipzig, 1879). This is of consider¬ 
able importance, both in itself, as Severus is neither stupid nor poorly 
educated, and because it makes use, at times verbatim or nearly so, 
of the similar treatise by Severus’ predecessor, Antonius of Tagrit, 
a fact which Duval was first to observe. Appendix II of this essay 
gives a description of a Harvard manuscript, which contains a por¬ 
tion of these Dialogues f and a collation of the Harvard text with 
Martini, together with a few corrections of Martin’s translation. 

There remains to be mentioned only one further publication and 
the promise of a publication by Duval. In Orientalische Studien 
Theodor Notdeke gewidmet, I, 479-86, Duval announced that after 
an unsuccessful attempt to prepare for publication the insufficient 
fragments contained in British Museum MS Add. 17208 (described 
in Wright’s Catalogue, p. 614), he had succeeded in securing a good 
copy, written in 1904 by Elias, son of Deacon Homo, deceased, of 
Alqosh, of a Mosul manuscript of the Rhetoric of Antonius Rhetor 
of Tagrit, which was fragmentary only in the last section, where it 
was spoiled by moisture and gnawed by mice. He published in 
the same essay the title of the whole volume and the chapter and 
book headings, both in Syriac and in translation, and a few sentences 
of one or more colophons in translation only. At the end he refers 
to M. Manna’s Morceaux choisis de la littirature aramtenne, Mossoul, 
Imprimerie des P6res Dominicains, 1902, in the second part of 
which (pp. 95 ff.) a few extracts from the Mosul manuscript are 
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published; a copy of this work, which was secured by the University 
of Chicago Libraries, while this essay was in print, shows that none 
of the extracts printed by Manna are from the fifth book here pub¬ 
lished. In his Literature syriaque (3d ed., 1907, p. 300, n. 2), 
Duval promised a speedy publication of the entire text of the 
Rhetoric in Chabot’s Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium. 
The promise lapsed, so far as he personally was concerned, with 
the death of the revered master on May 10, 1911. Nor has 
anyone else up to the present writing fulfilled it in his stead. In 
the meantime the writer found in the Semitic Museum Library of 
Harvard University, among the Syriac and Karshuni manuscripts 
purchased for the library by Professor David Gordon Lyon from 
J. Rendel Harris, a similar manuscript of Anthony’s Rhetoric. 
The description and the collation with Duval’s published text-frag¬ 
ments which follow will show that this manuscript is not inferior to 
that of Duval. The writer is happy to be able in the following pages 
to contribute his iota of help to M. Duval's literary heir or heirs. 
It is in no wise the intention of the writer to steal a march on M. 
Chabot or anyone else who has undertaken the work in the stead of 
M. Duval. These times of all times would be the least fitting for 
such a coup. “High” politics and wars and opinions of wars and 
warring parties need not and should not interfere with such calm and 
peaceful onward march of science as is possible under the circum¬ 
stances, nor with international intercourse and the courtesies which 
govern the relations between men following scientific pursuits in 
times of peace. What follows is a description of the Harvard manu¬ 
script with a translation of the colophons, a collation of the general 
title and the headings with those published by Duval, and the text 
of the fifth book of the Rhetoric,which is avowedly a treatise on versi¬ 
fication. Against the description and collation no objection can be 
made on any score. The text is published purely as manuscript 
text, not as an edited text. The publication is made primarily to 
enable the French editors to use this manuscript for their edition. 
The writer believes that this is a legitimate function of scientific 
journals, which might well be made use of more freely. And until 
the final text be published, this may serve as a makeshift text for 
such as need or desire this. 
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If the writer has criticized French work, neither has he spared 
German where he found it in error; and he hopes that he has given 
to all alike due appreciation. Finally the writer’s own work is 
herewith laid open to any criticism which its fault or faults may merit, 
so that only the cause of science, which is dear to his heart, be 
advanced thereby. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE HARVARD MANUSCRIPT OF ANTHONY OF TAGRIT’b 

RHETORIC 

The Harvard manuscript, Semitic Museum No. 4057 (formerly 
Cod. Syr. 122 of J. Rendel Harris’ collection), is a paper manuscript, 
containing 113 leaves, 23.8X16.5 cm., in 12 gatherings of 5 double 
leaves, except the first, which consists of 2, and the last, which con¬ 
sists of 4J (5+4). From the second to the twelfth the gatherings 
are numbered in Estrangelo letters, , at the beginning and end 
of each, the first at the end only, and the last at the beginning only; 

bear in addition the Arabic numerals, 1,1#, and II; the second 
^and the first ] are drawn in outline only, not filled in. Two folio- 
numberings run through the book, one in the upper left-hand comer 
of every recto, 1-113, is penciled in occidental numbers in J. Rendel 
Harris’ hand; the other in the lower left-hand comer of rectos from 
fol. 6 to 107 bears the Syriac letters from to ^o, supplemented 
twice only (oj&, 11 and l*, Ul) by Arabic numerals. Catchwords 
insure the proper sequence from verso to recto, that of fol. 916 being 
omitted at the beginning of 92a (cf. the printed text). Rulings on 
versos mark lines (24 on each page) and margins; on fol. 6a all mar¬ 
gins are bounded by an inked frame; fol. 56, the initial page of the 
book, bearing the title also, is elaborately ruled in little squares. An 
ornamental design is blocked out in black ink on this page, but only 
partially filled in in colors (red and light brown), depicting a sort of 
hanging, arched, oriental gateway for the book to enter. The paper, 
of a kind much in use in the modem Orient, is stamped with a water¬ 
mark, consisting on some pages of a shield-shaped escutcheon with 
double outline bearing in the center a crescent with fanciful human 
face, on others of the Italian legend Cartiera de Mori and under this 
Vittorio. 

The book is bound in light-green cloth with back and comers 
of dark-green sheepskin. Heavy guards and fly-leaves have been 
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supplied by the binders, who have set their mark, “Bound by Wilson 
& Son, Cambridge,” on the inside of the left guard. The title is 
printed in gold on the back between the second and third of eight 
pairs of lines: Antoninus (sic!) Rhetor of Taghrith. On the inside 
of the right-hand cover is pasted J. Rendel Harris , bookmark. 

The first four leaves were left blank and unpumiced, though 
ruled by the original scribe. At the top of fol. la, however, the 
legend Cod. Syr. 122 and thereunder Antonius Rhetor of Taghrith 
on Rhetoric is written in J. Rendel Harris' hand, and under this 
Semitic Museum No. 4057 in the handwriting of Professor D. G. 
Lyon. Fol. 5a contains the table of contents and a colophon, trans¬ 
lated below. On foil. 55 to 107a is written as much of the Rhetoric 
of Anthony of Tagrit as is known to be preserved: Book 1 on foil. 
5a-55b; Book 2, 556-655; Book 3, 656-72a; Book 4, 72a-876; 
Book 5, 88a-107a; 1075-1136 are ruled and pumiced but left blank. 
Large lacunae occur on fol. 616 in the midst of Book 2, 19 lines, 

. L>U>i a to *1^ P foil. 656/66a at the very 

beginning of Book 3, to ]zal 

fol. 756/76a, 22 lines, wn to o] 1^ . The 

lacunae of Book 5 will be found in the printed text. Minor lacunae 
from one word to a line or more are found here and there in the last 
four books, increasing in frequency and size toward the close. The 
incipit will be found in the collation compared with Duval’s text; 

explicit , fol. 107a, 1. 21: l^ro. A marginal 

note, which closes the book, is translated below. 

The Karshuni colophon on fol. 5a reads as follows: 

Now is this valuable book completed by the kindness of God, exalted 
is he, the one, the eternal, in the year 1895 a.d., which corresponds to the 
year 2207 Greek, in Tishri II, by the weak and lowly deacon Matthaeus, 
son of Bulus, of old Syrian [faith]. And he wrote it in the city of Mosul, 
the famous, in Assyria, whose capital is Niniveh. And we toiled exceedingly, 
when we found this book, entitled the Book of Anthony of Tagrit, of which 
mention is made in the book of the History of Mar Gregory Barhebraeus 
Abu-’l-Farag. It was in the days of Mar Dionysius the Tellmahrensian, 
in the year 1136 Greek [ = 825 a.d.], at that time lived this chaste monk and 
excellent priest, “there was the excellent monk and priest , Mar Anthony the 
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Tagritensian, Rhetor” 1 of good repute and well known in his time, as Mar 
Gregory writes of him. And as for the book from which we copied, it was 
damaged [read ^eo^c for f “counted”!] by the rain and water and 
eaten by mice and of ancient date and worn with time and old age. He 
who wrote it was named Dioscoros in Tur Abdin ’Arbaya, son of Shimeon, 
in the year 1714 Greek [ = 1403 a.d.]. And as for the places which were 
damaged and destroyed by the gnawing of mice, we have left blank space 
in their stead, in the hope that perhaps another, supplementary manuscript 
might be found, whence we might supply the gaps. As for this manuscript, 
we found it in the monastery of the holy, the excellent, the famous [monas¬ 
tery of] 2 Sheikh Mattai in Mt. ’Aloof, 3 and as we found it, so we carefully 
copied it. And now we humbly beg of every father and teacher who hap¬ 
pens upon this writing, let him not cast blame upon us, but let him seize 
the opportunity for meritorious works and say: Oh God, oh thou, who 
spreadest out the earth and raisest up the heavens, forgive thy servant, the 
deacon Matthew, the writer of these ugly characters. And if he discover 
error or oversight, let him correct them, for no one is perfect save God alone. 
“ And let Mary , the mother of God , remember and all the saints” Amen. 

At the end of the table of contents is given the reference: “The 
dating of the ancient book from which we made this copy is on fol. 
83,” and under this, in Arabic letters and numerals, is repeated the 
date of the present copy: 1895 a.d. On fol. 87 (old count 83)6, 11. 
21-25, at the end of Book 4, are found the following notes: (1) in 
red, 1. 21, Karshuni: “This is the dating of the book from which we 
copied”; (2) in black, small and cramped, beginning of 1. 22: “The 
dating of the ancient book, thus is it”; (3) in black, 11. 22-24, in 
Syriac : o| 

llViS^AO s j-C j-L^[ Uol^o 

j.aShfDilo; (4) in black, 1. 35, in Arabic: “1714 
Greek year.” At the very end of the book is written a marginal 
note, similar to many others accompanying the lacunae throughout, 
fol. 107 a: “From here until its end the book from which we copied 
is wanting; for it was an old book.” The note is in Syriac. 

1 Words in italics and inclosed in quotation marks both here and below are written 
in Syriac. 

* The words in square brackets are an interlinear “correction.” 

• Jebel ’Aloof should be read Jebel ’Alfaf, i.e., Jebel Al-Maqloob; cf. Duval. Or. 
Stud. Th. Noldeke gew., I, 486. On the monastery and mountain cf. Georg Hoffmann, 
“ Ausztige aus syr. Akten pers. M&rt.,” Abh. /. d. Kunde dee Morg ., VII, 3, p. 19, n. 142; 
p. 175, n. 1371; p. 194, n. 1533; Felix Jones, “Notes on the Topography of Niniveh” in 
Selection « from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. 43 (1857), p. 599; Badger, The 
Nestorians and Their Ritual, I (1852), 95; Ritter, Erdkunde , 9, 572; Yaqut, 2, 694. 
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The following collation with the portions of Duval’s copy pub¬ 
lished in the Or. Stud. Th. Noldeke gew. will show that the Harvard 
text is, to say the least, not inferior to Duval’s. 

Parallels between Antonius Rhetor and Severus bar Shakko, 
i.e., unacknowledged quotations of Severus bar Shakko from Antonius, 
occur as follows: 1 A(ntonius) 92o, 11-14=S(everus), 11, 11-13; 
A 92a, 15—926, 8=S 11, 15—13, 1 (A 92a, 20, cf. S 11, Of.; A926, 
5, cf. S 13,1, 2); A 926, 17-19 =S 11, 9-11; A926, 23, 24=S 13, 4-7; 
A 93a, 1-18=S 13,10—14, 6; A 93a, 21 =S 13, 5; A 93a, 22 = S 13, 
7 f.; A 93a, 23 f.=S 14, 8 f.; A 936, 1-3=S 14, 10-12; A 94a, 24 = 
S 23, n. 2,11. 6 f.; A 946, 1 =S 23, 3; A 946 2=S 58, 1; A 946, 4-7 = 

5 24, n. 7; A 946, 7=S 58, 2 (cf. n. 1); A 946, 12=S 25, 1; A 946, 
14-16=S 26, 2-4; A 95a, 1 =S 25, 10; A 95a, 14, 15=S 26, 1; 956, 

6 + 956, 11 =S 14, 18; 956, 12-19=S 14, 19—15, 2 (Antonius’ 
text, as used by Severus, seems to have been already defective); 
96a, 23, 24, 966, 1-4 =S 27, n. 3; 966-996 are in general parallel to 
S 27-31, but in detail little or no verbal agreement is to be found; 
996, 13/14=S 31, 5, 6; 996, 17—100a, 4=S 31, 7-32, 15; 100a, 
5=S 34, 13 (100a, 5, 6 = S 33, If. ?); 100a, 6-23 =S 34, 15-35, 
14; 1016, 4/5=S 36, 13; 1016, 7-14=S 36, 14-20; 102a, 16=S37, 
1; 102a, 18, 19=S 37, 2; 102a, 22, 23=S 37, 2, 3. 

COLLATION OF HARVARD MS OF ANTONIUS RHETOR TAG- 
RITENSIS WITH DUVAL’S TEXT 

The symbol H is used for the Harvard manuscript. 

+ 

Above the title is written, in red like the title: 01 —+ 

In title, : H Isks; post H add . . ; post H add . 

l+lbojo ; post 1 H add . : H H ; 

: H ; H om. . ^*1 «*l**f^ * 

chap, i: : H U->|. 

chap, ii: H (and so throughout, unless otherwise 

noted). 

chap, iv: //> m\nlo: H > . 

chap, v: : H 

» Severus Is quoted by page and line of Martin’s edition; Antonius by page and line 
of the Harvard manuscript. 
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chap, ix: post H add. Usi . 

chap, x: %: H ; om : H om. 

chap, xi: : // ; post ^oPano H add. om . 

chap, xii: H * ta^mn\ (as chap. x, and so throughout, unless otherwise 
noted). 

chap, xiii: H : H . 

chap, xiv: H H 

chap, xv: l^oJL^^o?: // IZaJy 

chap, xvi: l&-**9ilie ^aaa^l : H ^ai^| 

chap, xvii: oo« (1): H 0019; l/n\,»aa>: // 1 (i.e., donne abon- 

dance d, enrickit t not with Duval abaisse [ ?]). 

chap, xviii: * with marginal note : H < «»a»f s with 

l&*o^L 01. 

chap, xix: H has marginal note as for xviii, but in sg. 
chap, xxi: l*Lco)o^?: // . 

chap, xxii: ante H add. 9 . 

chap, xxiii: H lstiaa*; the list of examples given by Duval 

under this chapter is not exhaustive; this is misleading, since Duval's list 
covers but one of five methods of the use of names. Duval's translation 
is faulty, resting upon his reading of the sg. ; not “qui a lieu par la 

denomination tir6c des faits," but 41 which through names proceeds to facts/' 

chap, xxv: tt-d: H tt-d . 

w 

chap, xxvi: ante ^Nd H add. ?; H H am. 

^ (2). 

chap, xxx: ante ]l H add. U>£>o; this will again change Duval’s 
translation for better sense in view of the 44 double exhortation," which one 
is led to expect; not 44 instructive sous forme de recit," but 44 sous forme dc 
r£cit et par proc£d£ instruct if." This corresponds to the facts in chap. xxx. 

Closing formula of Book 1: post ^pP H add. post 

H add. U^Lfr^U; Horn. U-*icl <%+\n . 

Title, Book 2: post H add. • l+r+*o U J a - ^ U; 091 llic? : 

H ol^ ; ttt\m : H . 

Title, Book 3: t>±JLy. H H U- 
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APPENDIX I 

I 

In order to give English readers, who are not specialists in Syriac, an 
adequate idea of the poetic fragments of Bardaisan preserved to us and of 
the manner of their preservation, it has been thought best to append here 
an English translation of the only one of his extant works in which Ephrem 
Syrus makes direct quotations from the poems of Bardaisan, the 65th Mad¬ 
ras ha or Hymn against Heresies {Opera Omnia , Syr.-Lat., t. II, 557 f.). 
The only other place where what seems to be a line of poetry is quoted from 
the works of Bardaisan is the fragment of a Philoxenus. letter printed by 
Cureton in the introduction to his Spicilegium Syriacum , which will be found 
both in Syriac and in translation following Ephrem’s madrasha # in this 
appendix. 

The attempt has been made to preserve in the English the five-syllable 
verse of the original, maintained throughout except in vss. 29 f. and vs. 61, 
on which see the footnotes. The exact contents of each line could not, of 
course, be transferred into English in anything worthy the name of trans¬ 
lation. The number of lines, however, both for the whole poem, and for the 
larger logical sections, such as would be closed by a period, interrogation, 
or exclamation point, have been scrupulously maintained. The sense- 
divisions do not at all points bear out Lamy’s classification of this hymn 

9 9 9 rn r 

(IV, 494, No. 74) under the strophic model of • 01 , i.e., its 

fellow, Adv. Haer. 56, 1 which exhibits a strophe of 11 five-syllable verses. 
This may be due to a corrupt text, printed in the Roman editio princeps, 
which certainly omitted or, at least, failed to distinguish from the body of 
the poem the refrain which almost certainly belongs there. We cannot but 
follow the printed text, numbering the verses consecutively, and marking 
the logical sense-divisions, which in most cases do fall naturally into eleven¬ 
line strophes. The translation follows: 


Pray, oh my brethren, 
For Bardaisan’s sons, 
That no more they rave, 
Saying, like infants, 


5 Something went forth, came 
Down from life's father; 
And a mystic son 
The mother conceived 


1 It was a note concerning this "tune" which was misread by the Roman editor, 

x P T 9 9 9 • 

Father Benedict ( Opera Omnia, Syr.-Lat. t. Ill, 128 AB): . a.* »«mva a- 

p 4 4 4 M - p 4 ^ • 

% ILo , which in somewhat halting Hebraic Syriac would mean: 


" Finished are seventeen hymns according to the tunes of the songs of Bardaisan." The 
able Hahn ( Bardetane» Gno&ticua, 32 f.) was misled by this reading to find here corrective 
corroboration of the statement of Sozomenus referred to below (pp. 199ff.), which 
makes the songs of that mysterious son of Bardaisan, Harmonius, models for those of 
Ephrem. Lamy has shown (op. eit.. Ill, Proleg., IV, 475/6, n. 4) that the correct 
reading merely states that the seventeen hymns, Nos. 49-65, Advertue Scrutatoree, follow 


the time and strophic model of 




91-C9 01 i* 


‘Sect of Bardaisan," th% opening 


words of hymn No. 56, Advereue Haereeee. 
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And bare, called life’s child. 

10 O holy Jesus, 

Praise to thy father! (11) 

He says, in no wise 
May one alone bud, 

Be fruitful, and bear. 

15 Our Lord’s own nature 
He claims born of two 
By mystic union. 

Our Lord, whose body 
Of two was not bom! 

20 How spotless must be 
His divine nature, 

Which is light from light! (11) 
Who would not stop his 
Ears, not to hear them 
25 Say, the Holy Ghost 

Brought forth two daughters. 
Their words make her 1 say 
To these in deep love: 

“Be she that follows thee 
30 My daughter, thy sister”* 

Shame were it to tell, 

How she waxed pregnant. 

Jesus, cleanse my mouth! (11) 
Lo, my tongue defiled 
35 Their secret’s telling! (13) 

Two daughters she bare: 

One, the dry land's shame; 

One water's image.* 

See, how they blaspheme! 

40 No mean demon’s form 
In water appears; 

How shall it mirror 
Forth the pure, mystic 


Holy Ghost’s nature, 

45 WTiich even in mind 
Cannot be pictured? 4 (11) 

He says: “When again • 

Shall we see thy feast ,* 

And behold the maid, 

50 The daughter, to whom 

On thy knee thou croon 1 st” t (or .) 
He proves by his songs, 

Vile in lullabies, 

Womanish in lilts, 

55 That he soils the fair 
Holy Spirit’s name, 

Which is alway pure. (11) 
Enough of reproach 
Is their secret song 
60 Of her now, who says: 

“My God and prince, hast left me 
lone?” (or.)* 

Ashamed of his vice 
He clothes his song in 
A psalm’s beauteous form, 

65 Chaste, holy—which spake 
Our Lord: “God, my God, 

WTiy hast thou left me?” 7 (10, or, 
counting 61 as 2, 11) 

Professing to teach 
From Moses, the law, 

70 He scoffs Moses’ words: 

“ The chief est delight 
Whose gates by command 
To mother are oped” 

In a place of shame 
75 He puts paradise. 

The clear law reproves 


1 The word for "ghost” or “spirit” Is in Syriac feminine; used of the Holy Ghost 
it is later commonly masculine, in this context consistently feminine. 

* A distich of six-syllable verses; cf. following note. 

* Nau, Patrologia Syriaca, II, 504, footnote, says of verses 29-38; "Auctor trans- 
lationis latinae ilia verba non intellexit. Hllgenfeld [pp. 40-42] credit se intellegere. Cer- 
tum ne est ipsummet Sanctum Ephrem versus Bardesanitarum [p. 557C] intellexisse 
et expressisse? .... leg! potest; Filia pedis tui (femoris tui) erit mihi Alia et tibi 

soror.Genuit duas Allas; aliam terram miserabilem et alteram conAgurationem 

(congregationem) aquarum.” Cf. Gen. 1; 9-10. , 

4 Cf. II Cor. 3:18; Hymn of the Soul, distich 76-78, and G. Hoffmann’s remarks 
on the latter in Z/NTW, IV (1903), 4. 288. 

• Or “ We shall”; “My” is feminine. 

• One eight-syllable verse, or distich of four-syllable verses. 

’ Ps. 22:2; Mark 15:34 and parallels. 
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As in a mirror 

Their hateful teaching. (11) 
He hates paradise, 

80 The blest, of the saint, 1 
And lauds another, 

A place of reproach, 

Which gods have laid out, 
Father and mother 
85 In union planted, 

By footsteps seeded. 

In the par’dise tale 
Their judge* is Moses, 

For he wrote not so. (11) 

90 In Eden there placed 
The Lord paradise.* 

But one 4 Moses preached; 
Two this one proclaims, 
Which gods have laid out 
95 In a place I blush 
To mention by name. 

The snake that seduced 
Adam in the tree 
Deceived this man in 


100 The paradise tale. (11) 

Sun and moon he sees, 
The sun as father, 

As mother the moon; 

Both male and female 
105 Gods and their offspring. 
With full mouth blasphemes 
He, and praises hosts. 

“ Praise to ye, oh lords 
Of the hosts of gods” 

110 He shouts unashamed. (10) 
The Maccabees found 
Slain men of the Jews; 
Finding in their breasts 
Heathenish idols, 

115 They offered for them 
Prayer and sacrifice. 1 
And ye, oh ye saints, 

Pray for Bardaisan, 

Who died a heathen, 

120 Legions* in his heart, 

The Lord in his mouth. 7 (11) 


The Philoxenus passage, in which a line, probably poetic, of Bardaisan’s 
is quoted, is one of several fragments published by Cureton in his Spicile - 
gium Syriacum (London, 1855, pp. vf.), from a manuscript in the British 
Museum No. 12164. Further than these few fragments nothing has ever 
been published of this treatise. The third of the quotations reads in Cure- 
ton's edition as follows: aX om jjcX 

m S*\4 1 . 1 ft )ZaJAcoP? om PI 

Ua^a* qi\ftAo, i.e., “So then this also ‘The 

Ancient of Eternity* is an infant,' not did we take it from Bardaisan, but he 
used it artfully to conceal his error, and he took it from us, i.e., from the 
ecclesiastical teaching." 

1 I.e.. Momm. 

• Literally: opponent. 

• Gen. 2:8, 10. 15. 

« I.e.. one paradise. 

•II Macc. 12:38-45; cf. Testament of Kphrem. ed. Duval. Journal aeiatique. 9* 
Side. t. XVIII (1001). 234-319. strophe 13. pp. 261 and 205. 

• Mark 5:9. 15; Luke 8:30. 

• Mark 7:6; Matt. 15:8. 

• This is a counterpart of the idiom “ancient of days." Dan. 7:0. 13. 22. which 
simply means “humanly" or “temporally old." This means, therefore, “eternally 
old." as the divine being is conceived to be. 
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II 

Aside from these scanty quotations, our knowledge of Bardaisan’s 
activity and fame as a poet rests upon the following evidence: the passage 
of Ephrem’s hymn, No, 53, Adv. Haer., quoted in Syriac and in translation 
on p. 168; six lines of the first hymn, Adv. Haer. (t. II, 438): “In Bardaisan’s 
dens [are found] tunes and melodies intended for youth eager for sweetness; 
by his songs’ harmony he rouses the desire of childhood, ” i.e., of the child¬ 
ish mind; Hymn 54 (t. II, 555 C/D) mentions “the hymns of one of them,” 
viz., of the Bardesanites. Ephrem, Opp. Syr.-Lai., t. Ill, pp. li f., the sec¬ 
tion of the Vatican Acts of Ephrem dealing with Bardaisan’s poetry, is 
largely based on these passages of Ephrem. The same section of the Pari¬ 
sian Acts (Lamy, Vol. II, col. 66) contains a criticism of its own chief source, 
the Church History of Theodoret of Cyrrhus (see below), based upon a 
slovenly quotation of the passage from the 53d hymn, Adv. Haer. The 
Acts of Rabbula (Overbeck, S. Epkraemi Syri aliorumque Opera Selecta 
[Oxford, 1865], pp. 192,11. 13-16, reprinted in the chrestomathy of Brockel- 
mann’s grammar) say: “The accursed Bardaisan had been beforehand in 
his guile, and by the sweetness of his melodies had bound to himself all the 
great ones of the city [Edessa], that by them instead of strong walls he might 
be protected.” These are all the extant witnesses for the native Syriac 
tradition, which is indirectly corroborated by Eusebius, H.E., IV, 30; 
Jerome, De Vir. III., c. 30. 

Sozomenus, H.E., III, 16 (copied by Nicephorus Callixtus), presents 
what seems to be in part, at least, an independent tradition, which intro¬ 
duces into history that elusive phantom-image of Bardaisan, his son Har- 
monius. Bardaisan is passed over with very brief mention, whereupon 
Harmoniu8 proceeds completely to usurp the place of his father. Indeed, 
we learn to our surprise—and this is Sozomenus’ trump card—that Har- 
monius has sprung from absolute obscurity to be the founder, not only of all 
Bardesanite, but also of all Syriac poetry. In spite of this his tremendous 
importance, he is passed over in utter silence, not only by Eusebius, but by 
Ephrem, also. All that is said of him, when he does appear, is either pre¬ 
posterous, or it is a mere repetition of what is elsewhere said of his father. 
Two other sons of Bardaisan, mentioned by Michael the Syrian ( Chronique, 
ed. Chabot, Paris, 1900, pp. 109 f., 183 f.), bear Syro-Arabic names, Abgarun 
and IJasdu. Harmonius is, therefore, one of the unsolved mysteries of 
history. 

In view of all this suspicion does not seem unwarranted that this Har¬ 
monius’ fame as a poet rests largely, if not wholly, upon his harmonious 
name, and, indeed, that this Bardaisan-son of the Greek name, “dis¬ 
covered ” by Sozomenus, is nothing more nor less than a mere misreading or 
miswriting of > Miri| , , or into in a 

sentence very like that of the Vatican Acts of Ephrem, p. li, 11.15 ff., followed 
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naturally by the insertion after it of oij-o, perhaps supposed to be omitted 
by haplography, and by the “correction” of the preceding verbal form, to 
the right gender, not improbably under the impression that its final £ 
(Estrangelo) was a miswriting for initial 01 of Harmonius. Mistranslation 
of some epithet of Bardaisan’s formed by means of bar, or inner-Greek 
corruption, vtos dp/xovoas becoming vtos 'Ap/ioiaos, may or may not have 
helped the “discovery.” That the “one of them” of Ephrem's Adi. Haer. 
No. 54 (vide supra) had any influence in the matter is highly improbable, 
though it shows us, what we might have expected, that Ephrem knew more 
than one Bardesanite poet. 

It is hardly to be supposed that Sozomenus himself committed this 
error (if error it be), which his writings introduce to us. Sozomenus, bom 
and reared near Gaza, probably knew Syriac too well for such misreading 
or mistranslation. Schoo ( Quellen des Sozomenus , Berlin, 1911, p. 142) 
is almost certainly at fault when for the chapter of the church history quoted 
above he assumes oral or written native Syriac sources, except for a little 
section dependent on PaUadius' Historia Lausiaca. Sozomenus depends, 
as did Gregory of Nyssa 1 before him, on Acts of Ephrem, written and pub¬ 
lished, and without much doubt translated into Greek no long time after 
Ephrem's death, as Gregory's use of them would show. If a year ago so 
speedy a growth of legend might have seemed improbable to many of us, 
recent events have shown to him who will not close his eyes that, in this 
most modem of worlds, myth, legend, and pure fable do grow contempo¬ 
raneously with or even before the event upon which they fasten themselves. 

To the regular stock of these Acts belonged a section on heresies at 
Edessa with mention of Bardaisan as Ephrem’s chief adversary, and of his 
songs. Gregory omits the name of Bardaisan altogether, as of no concern 
to himself, and coolly substitutes therefor that of his own pet opponent, 
Apollinarius of Laodicea, whose name is in turn not mentioned by Ephrem, 
though his doctrines are said to be referred to in the hymns Adversus Scruto 
tores, Opera Omnia Syr.-Lai., t. Ill, 1-208.* And it is in this section, just 
where the Vatican Acts (be. cit.) expatiate upon the impetus given to Bar- 
daisan's heresy by his poetic activity, that Sozomenus out of a clear sky 
introduces the son Harmonius, who immediately displaces his illustrious 
father and speedily grows out of all bounds. The place, therefore, and the 
manner, in which the Harmonius fiction comes to light, indicate that it is 
the Greek translator of such acts, or the redactor of such a translation, who 

i Encomium on Ephrem. In Migne. PG, 46. 819-50. He already knew a day dedicated 
annually to the memory of Ephrem (col. 821D). 'For this festive occasion Gregory 
composed his encomium, and on such a day some biographical account of the hero would, 
as a matter of course, be read, wherever the festival was kept, as the Nyssene’s own 
homily, decked out in the colors of the Metaphrast, is read to the present day. The 
writer of this essay is not unaware of the fact that Gregory also made liberal use in this 
homily of the s. c. Testament of Ephrem. 

t On the life and teachings of this Apollinarius we are much in need of more light. 
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served Sozomenus as a source—a man, probably, to whom the early history 
of the Edessene church meant little—who is responsible for the Athenaean 
birth of the mysterious Harmonius and for the impetus toward his inordi¬ 
nate growth. With some l*<£pcuns of his own, it is probably merely this 
man’s error which Sozomenus has been the means of perpetuating. 

Upon Sozomenus rests Theodoret of Cyrrhus ( Haer . Fab., I, 22; H.E., 
IV, 29 ; l Epist., 145; cf. Giildenpenning, Theodoret von Kyrrhos (Halle, 
1889), p. 41; Rauschen, Jahrbucher der christt. Kirche unter Theodosius 
d. Qr. } Freiburg, 1897, p. 7; Leon Parmentier, “Theodoret, Kirchenge- 
schichte,” in Griech. christl. Schr. f Leipzig, 1911, Einleitg., esp. pp. lxxxiii-xc). 
But as he goes beyond Sozomenus to Eusebius and to Greek translations 
of original Syriac sources (?) for his information on Bardaisan, so he 
seems to have gone directly to the source of Sozomenus for his state¬ 
ment of the history of Harmonius. True, he adds to Sozomenus only 
one detail: that Harmonius received his Greek education at Athens; and 
that might be only a shrewd guess, if not of Theodoret himself (note the 
<f>aal 5c koi introducing this very statement), then perhaps of some Greek 
reader of Sozomenus, or of his source. But he has modified the extravagance 
of Sozomenus so far, that what remains of Harmonius is no longer anything 
more than the alter ego of Bardaisan’s own poetic ability and work, not the 
originator of Syriac poetry. As against Sozomenus, who wrote at Constan¬ 
tinople, the influence of the native tradition on Theodoret at Cyrrhus, scarce 
more than 100 miles west of Edessa, is unmistakable; his own words are 
against rather than for his use of Syriac sources in the matter. It is in this 
emaciated form given him by Theodoret that Harmonius henceforth leads a 
tenuous, troubled, and wraith-like existence in the histories of the ancients. 
The author of the Parisian Acta of Ephrem ( vide supra) in § 31 has incor¬ 
porated bodily the section of Theodoret’s church history above referred to, 
stopping in the middle of it to give voice to his doubts about Harmonius.* 

4 Accusations of faulty chapter-quotation with regard to this passage are due to 
faulty knowledge on the part of the accusers. The facts are—as a careful look into 
MIgne. or even into Schulze’s edition of Slrmond, will make fairly clear—that the count 
of the chapters at this point varies widely in the various editions: our numbering, 29, 
follows with Parmentier's definitive edition the count of the editio princep$ , Basel, 1535, 
Stephanus and Valesius; Migne reprinted Noesselt’s revision of Slrmond, who numbered 
this chapter 26; Christophorson is alone in counting this as chapter 27; the manuscript 
numbering, probably that of Theodoret himself (cf. Parmentier’s Introduction, p. xlii), 
departs from all these, in counting this section as A' -30. 

* Lamy’s delimitation of the quotations at this point is in need of precision. The 
direct quotation from Theodoret begins with and continues to 

, where it is interrupted by an insert of the author’s which contains the verses of 
Ephrem above referred to (p. 199); the insert extends from [laa^ om to MqV 
ILo • where with ^*qi the Theodoret text is again taken up and 

continues without further break to its end, . 
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Michael the Syrian 1 borrows the name only of Harmonius from Theodoret, 
to add it to the other two (vide supra), whose source is unknown. And 
this is the sum and substance of our source material for Harmonius, son of 
Bardaisan. 

Manifestly it is a thin and unclear stream of Greek, non-Syrian, non- 
Edessene tradition alone, which has carried to us the name of this bloodless 
poet, who has been a thorn in the flesh of historians for lo these many years. 
Neither Eusebius with Jerome nor the native Syriac tradition, represented 
by Ephrem, the Vatican Acts of Ephrem, the Acts of Rabbula, Philoxenus 
of Mabbugh, the critical editor of the Parisian Acts of Ephrem, the hesitant 
attitude of Theodoret (<f>acrl Si sal in Haer. Fab ., I, 22), know aught of him. 
Gregory Abulfarag Barhebraeus, though he uses Michael the Syrian as a 
trusted source, omits the fated Harmonius from all mention. This does 
make the compromising attitude of the revered Hort ( DCB , s.v. “Bardaisan”) 
seem over-careful, and the hypothesis set forth above does not appear in this 
light as too extreme a solution of a knotty crux historiographorum. 

With Harmonius, indeed, there disappears also all foundation for any 
claim, that Bardaisan may have, to be the founder or inventor of Syriac 
poetry, or, at least, hymn-writing. The loss is not a serious one. This 
claim was urged first, I believe—most strongly, at any rate—by August 
Hahn in Bardesanes Gnosticus Syrorum Primus Hymnologus , p. 29. Hahn, 
here as elsewhere too implicitly followed by Duval, bases it upon a phrase 
of the passage from Ephrem, alluded to at the beginning of this excursus 

0 P •* k mV 

(p. 199): V^io, which “literally” does mean “he introduced 

meters.” But this is one of not a few cases in which a literal trans¬ 
lation is absolutely wrong and misleading. The sense of the Syriac in its 
context (p. 168) is perfectly clear; it is best conveyed to the English reader 
by some such phrase as “he put them [i.e., his songs) into verse” or “into 
metrical form.” Thus Hahn's chief prooftext vanishes, as we have seen 
his “corroborative” evidence melt away (p. 196, n. 1). There is no evidence 
whatsoever that Bardaisan considered himself the inventor of any new pro¬ 
cedure in Syriac poetry. Ephrem neither says nor hints anything of the 
sort, nor does any Syrian writer of repute. They knew better. Hahn was 
tricked into this mistranslation by a statement, which he believed himself 
to be refuting, viz., the Harmonius tale of Sozomenus. But this tale of the 
“invention” of Syriac poetry which attaches to the Greek name Harmonius 
is on the face of it a Greek invention, whose purpose is perfectly plain in the 
history-book of the Byzantine courtier Sozomenus: Harmonius, the man 
of the Greek name, had received a Greek education; and this accounts for 
the barbarian's ability to introduce to his countrymen such unheard-of things 
as meters and musical strains. From the Greek point of view a highly 
patriotic hypothesis! Rather less likely than W. Meyer's, however. And 
little wonder that it found no adherents among educated Syrians. 

» Loc. cit.; ct. Nail, Une Biographic inidite de Bardesane, Paris, 1897. p. 1. 
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APPENDIX II 

Among the Syriac manuscripts purchased by the Semitic Museum of 
Harvard University from J. Rendel Harris there is further a manuscript of 
the first three books of the Dialogues of Severus of Mar Mattai (bar Shakko). 

The manuscript (Semitic Museum No. 4059, formerly Cod. Syr. 124 of 
J. Rendel Harris’ collection; cf. fol. 2 a; see below) consists of 136 leaves, 
22.6X15.8 cm., in gatherings of double leaves, as follows: Nos. 1 and 15 
(the latter marked on the lower margin of its first page of twos; Nos. 
2-13 (marked in the lower margins of first—except ] and —and last pages 
from I to of fives; No. 14 (*-^*) of four. Rulings of 19 lines block 
out a writing-surface of 16.7 X10 cm. The leaves are numbered on the recto 
in the upper left-hand comer in penciled, occidental numerals, 1-136 (prob¬ 
ably by J. Rendel Harris); in the lower left-hand comer, foil. 6-134, in 
Syriac letters , sometimes supplemented by Arabic numerals (written 

in ink). Catchwords insure the proper succession of leaves. Headings 
throughout are in red; an arch of oriental scrollwork, blue, white, and black 
on a red background, not wholly without taste, incloses the opening words 
on fol. 5a. 

The heavy paper, of a kind much in vogue in the modem Levant, bears 
the watermark of the Fratelli Palazzuoli in Latin and Arabic characters. 
The English binder has added guards and fly-leaves of his own, leaving his 
stamp on the guard under the left-hand cover: “Bound by Wilson & Son, 
Cambridge.” The binding is of dark-gray cloth with black sheepskin back 
and comers. The title, stamped in gold on the back, between the second 
and third of eight pairs of lines, reads: Jacob Bar Shakko-Dlalogues. 
Within the left-hand cover is pasted J. Rendel Harris , bookmark. 

Fol. la contains a line and a quarter of Syriac script in the hand of 

the main scribe: | .1—. ILd Ilk* . . Ua v . 

. In *., an unfinished saw, warning against careless speech— 

an inscription not unmeet for a book on grammar, rhetoric, and versification. 
The legend, “Jacob bar Shakko-Dialogues,” is written under the mark 
“Cod. Syr. 124” on fol. 2a, both in J. Rendel Harris’ hand. Farther down on 
the same page another hand (Professor D. G. Lyon’s) has written “Semitic 
Museum No. 4059.” 

Foil. 26-46 and 135a contain models of letter-writing, chiefly ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, in a cramped, uncertain hand (supplementing foil. 816-92 ?). The body 
of the book is in a flowing, professional, modem Jacobite hand, and is cor¬ 
rectly defined by the index, fol. 5a, as follows: The first Mlmra, on grammar, 
extends from fol. 56 to 50 (aie) 6, being divided into two sections at fol. 34 
(%) a; Mlmra 2, on rhetoric, covers foil. 51 (>ie) a to 102 (^, *U) a; and 
MlmrS. 3, on poetics, foil. 1026-134 (Ve) a. Under the index, names and 
dates of Severus together with a bibliographical note on his writings are 
given from the Chronicon Ecclesiasticum of Barhebraeus. 
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Colophons are found as follows: fol. 33 (^=>) b: “The book from which 
we copied was written in the year 1938 of the Greeks ( = 1626 a.d.), and its 
writer's name was Barsauma"; fol. 50 (oio) b: “Finished by the mean and 
sinful deacon, the Jerusalemite Matthaeus, son of Paul, deceased, in the city 
of Mosul on the third of Kanun I, 1895 Christian; in the days, when [an 
erasure has here blotted out a word, probably ‘Moslems'] rose against the 
Christians and killed them without mercy in the city of Amid [i.e., Diarbekr] 
and the surrounding towns and villages"; fol. 102(*-»^)a mentions merely 
the date 1895; the longest and most important colophon closes the main 
body of the book on fol. 134 (%-e) b: 

Finished and ended is this precious book called The Book of the Dialogues 
of our Father, celebrated among celibates and a saint among bishops, Mar 
Severus, i.e., Jacob bar T&li&> the Syrian; in which are contained various 
sciences; in the year 2207 of the Greeks and 1895 Christian, in the middle of the 
month Kanun I, in the days of our Fathers elect, filled with wisdom and truth, 
Maran Mar Ignatius, Patr<iarch>, servant of Christ; and Mar Dionysius, 
Metr<opolitan>, Behnam of Mogul; and Mar Cyrillus, Metr<opolitan>, 
Elias in the monastery of Mar Mattai; with the rest of the fathers. May the 
Lord prolong their lives and by their prayers guard their flocks! Amen. And 
it was written by the mean and sinful deacon, the Jerusalemite Matthaeus, son 
of Paul, deceased, in the city of Mogul, surnamed Asshur and Niniveh, in the 
quarter [hostelry ?] of the church of Mary, Mother of God, in the quarter of the 
carpenters; and we copied it from an ancient book, which Bargauma wrote in 
the year 1938 Gr<eek>; and this book was written in the days, when [another 
erasure; read “the Moslems"] rose up against the Christians and massacred 
them in the city of Amid and the villages round about, and in Melitene, and in 
Se'erd and Batlis; and in all the countryside and cities and villages, where there 
were Syrians and Armenians, they killed them without mercy; and in Severak. 
If one became [a Moslem: partly legible through an erasure] he was safe, but 
a Christian was slain. And their wives and children were led away captive; 
and they killed them [and despoiled them in their houses: this by the cramped 
hand in the lower margin]. This is that which happened: [corrector as before: 
In this] [the flowing hand now continues in the right-hand margin:] an admonition 
for the generations [this last word stands in place of another erasure] who shall 
come after. 1 

» A note of no small Interest In the present. The excited, broken sentences at the 
end are eloquent. Of the places mentioned Amld-Diarbekr is well enough known. 
Melitene is probably better known by that name than by its modern equivalent Mala- 
tiyeh. For Se'erd, written also Se'ert, Se'brt, Sse'ttrt. Sa'irt, Si'ird, and Is'Irt, now 
SO'Ord, JAS, X stirie, 15 (1910), p. 107, cf. Ritter, Erdkunde , IX, 99. 534; Shiel, Jour . 
Roy. Oeogr. Soc., VIII (1838), 81 f.; Fr. B. Charmoy, Cheref oud-din (Petersburg, 1868-75), 
I. 463; Socln, “Tur Abdin,” ZD MO, XXXV (1881), 240; Prym und Socin, Dialekt det 
Tur Adbin, p. 418; G. Hoffmann, Autt. aut eyr. Akten ( Abh. f. d. Kunde det Morg., VII, 
3), p. 5, 259. and n. 1359. Batlis, Badlls, more usually Bitlis, Ritter, Brdkunde, IX, 93, 
1004; Southgate, NarrcUive of Tour through Armenia (1840), I, 218; Layard, Ditcoverit* 
in ... . Niniveh (1853), p. 37; Prym und Socin, op. cit., pp. v and 416; Severak or 
Sewerak, also written Suverak, Baedeker, Paleetine and Syria 4th ed. (1906), p. 389, 
Map of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, west of Diarbekr, a little east of the 
Euphrates. See also LeStrange, Landt of the Battern Caliphate, pp. 108, 113 f., 120. 
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Of this work of Severus bar Shakko portions not contained in this manu¬ 
script have been published in some form by J. Ruska, Das Quadrivium aus 
S. b. S. Buck der Dialoge , Leipzig, 1896 (inaccessible to the writer); cf. ZA , 
XII; of the portions contained in the Harvard manuscript, Merx published 
an analysis of the grammatical sections in his Hisioria artis grammaiicm 
apud Syros (Leipzig, 1889) (Abh. f. d. Kunde des Morg ., IX, 2); and eleven 
chapters of the third MlmrS with a few pages of the first were published in 
full, together with a French translation, by M. I'abb4 Martin in De la 
MStrique dm les Syriens (Leipzig, 1879) (Abh.f. d. Kunde des Morg. f VII, 2), 
cf. Jour. As. (1872, Avril-Mai). Up to the present time this publication of 
Martin's represented the oldest, most extensive, and pretentious work on 
Syriac versification by a native author yet published. It is of especial 
importance for the present publication, though the text published by Martin 
is bound thereby to lose in intrinsic value, since, as Duval (Or. Stud. Th. 
Noldeke gew. t loc. tit.) has pointed out, Severus has in this portion of 
his work made extensive use, often verbatim, of the work of Anthony of 
Tagrit, published in the foregoing pages (a list of parallel passages in the 
Introduction, p. 174). This is a discovery doubly welcome to us, since this 
particular part of Anthony's work seems, so far as yet known, to be very 
poorly preserved. As Martin's work is subject to improvement, 1 this col¬ 
lation with notes of the Harvard manuscript with Martin's text will be 
found of some use. It is hoped that the remaining ten chapters of this treat¬ 
ise may be made public at a date not too far in the future. 

COLLATION 

The symbol H is used for the Harvard manuscript. The numbers fixing 
the location of variants refer to the lines of pages and notes (n.) in Martin’s 
edition. 

H fol. 1026; Martin p. 8 

H add. at the beginning of the title (8:1). 

H om. in the title, with 0; it vocalizes (8:1). 

8:3, : H 1*; 8:4, «r>s : H *r>U; 

8:6, cf. n. 3. H-O; 8:8, 1 H 8:11, H *aobot>±o; 

8:12, [.]lk*A-N$u*©U: H=0, cf. n. 8. 

9, n. 1, H=0; 9:1, H ; 9, n. 5, H=0; 9:3/4, 

no indication of any lacuna after in H, which has full stop: ♦. 9:5, 

)Lo? : H |h©?; H fol. 103a M^), inti. 

» Cf. Nttldeke, ZD MO. XXXTV (1880), 669-78* 
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9:8, : H Uaaaf; post 1^) H add . *oi; 9:9, : H ^ (in 

red); H U**£9; 9, n. 10, H-L; 9:11, .***+&: H : ; 

9:12+n. 11, H ]Z&4u»ol*?; am. H = 0; 9, n. 12, H 

10, n. 1, H — L; 10, n. 2, H = 0; 10:3, H ^+o\, slightly indistinct in 

the text, is written by another hand, distinctly, in the margin; 10:4, 
* n*3ftAc: H 10, n. 3, H = 0; 10:8, lair: : H ILclLs; n. 5 

H—O; H fol. 1036 init. ol* ^4 ^so; 10:9, : // ; 10, n. 6, 

H = 0; 10:11, )?a^c: H Jj**^*; 10,n.8,tf=0; 10, n. 9, /fom.Vfcio; 
10:13, A^U*fa*<n: H n^m; 10:12-14, not fairly represented by 

Martin’s translation; “but then the meter runs evenly (or ‘as an equalizing 
agent’) through every kind of plot and figure of speech.” 

11, n. 1, H = 0; 11, n. 2, H *0; 11:4, <n!>: //fol. 104a ( = -o), 

tncip. tfioa (in red); n. 6. sine ? ac Sey&rnt; 11:9, : H ; 

item 11:10; 1/nl^lSnr.: H 1 /nl i^ lVio (the correct reading: “meter is con¬ 
stituted of lines that correspond to each other in beats of syllables”); 
11:10/11, H add. post 11:12/13, H am. to l+g* by 

homoioteleuton; 11:13, Poci?: //P©«i?; idem 11:14; 11, n. 7, *0; 11, 

n. 8, H = 0; 11:15, 

12:5, H oL*|; 12:6, // trsp. I,**?; 12:9, post 

H add.: o) om , plainly an omission by homoio¬ 

teleuton in the text printed by Martin; this makes a real translation a 
simple matter; 12:10, llVii^oo: H :lLaijo; 12, n.3,/f=0; here ZfOare 
wrong by homoioteleuton; 12:12, : H ^maPaff; 12, n. 4, H=0; 

12, n. 6, tf = 0. 

13:1, ^ol: H aaao); 13, a. 2, H = 0; 13:2, H orn. 0*1; H 
13:4, oA-d: H ^ioM ; |o* : H om ; 13, n. 3,/f = 0; 13:5, ^£ 9 : H e; 

13, n. 5, H = 0; 13, n. 6, H = 0; 13:5, Martin, inexact: “de m£me que, 
avec de la paille et de la boue, on fabrique de la brique”; better “for, as by 
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means of a brickmold and clay, brick is formed.” // fol. 105a — l*, Id incip. 
Lj&» (in red); 13:9, n.7 H (in red) ?? 13:10, ^ : H 

13, n. 9, //-O; 13, n. 9, //-0 (-“by the scanner” rather than “by the 

versifier’'?); 13:13, H Unae ; 13:14 ,H o; 13:18, 

(1): H post H add . (both without Sey&mt); 13, n. 12, 

I do not understand this note; there seems to be no variant. 

14:1, (2): H (a senseless scribal error); 14:3, l ://«©; 

14, it. 2, //«0. 

fol. 1056, incip. 14:5, : H | L»aA^ ; 14:6, ante 

// add. 14:7, Pja^ : H ffls-a (in red); 

14:8,-meAj: H cAj; 14, n.3,//14, n.4, H edeL+too ; 

14, n. 5, H Uf^aff; i.e., “the first genus is that which is formed by the 

first placing of MUnltas and is named from them AVrdnd z^flrd (the small 
category) cf. Antonius Rhetor, Canon II fin., H fol. 93a 11.23 f.; 14, n. 6, 
// —0, a mere scribal error; 14:14, // (scribal error); 

14:15, : H ; 14:17, ^oi: //wjio ; 14, n. 8, f/-0, aed am* 

Sey&mi; 14, n. 9, //-0; the remark is misplaced; it should follow ; 

14:20, under siaaJ H has in the margin: // fol. 106a, 

incip. > | ; 14:21, f/ . 

15, n. 1, // — 0; 15:1, ©m© : H om ; y-^: ff y oV>; 15:3, ^ « y\ l hfr p: 

// ^\^Vi; 15, n. 4, //— 0, *rd am6i7 ly; 15, n. 5, // —0; 15:6, 
// am. 15, n. 6, I do not understand this; no variant is apparent; 

15, n.7,//*0; 15:10, H 15, n. 8, //« L (a mere 

scribal error, repetition, in O ); 15, n. 10, // —0; // fol. 1066 tnrtp. ; 

15:16,^: // ^ ; 15:17, U-*1: // 15;18, pad ^ H add. ; 

15:20, post // add. * 01 ; : H ; 15:21, fey^o: 

H lL^yOO . 
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22, n. 1, H=0; 22, n. 2, H=0; was the name of the scribe of that 

text to which 0 and H, and H’a immediate predecessor at Mosul may be 
traced back, Peter (?); 22, n. 3, H om. . 

23, n. 1, H=L; 23, n. 2, Z. 2, >»aS»n a: H VSnaal > aSuoa,; 

H 23, n. 2, Z. 3, Horn. ]ooii; (2): 

H Ji»il,- liaail ^ie: H liaaa>); 23, n. 2, d, H~0; H fol. 107o, w^e, 
incip. U> V i* - io ; 23, n. 2e, H=0; 23, n. 2, Z. 6, U^ai?: H ; H om. 
»*•; loot: H ooi; 23, n.2,Z.7, |ZoWiie ? : H ; 23, n. 3, H=0. 

24, n. 1, ff=0; 24, n. 2, J?=0; 24:6, J? l^Ua?; 24:9, 

\Xs>y. HUs>}; 24, n. 5, ff=0; 24, n.7,; 24,n.7 
(p. 25), liJLi (1): H ,-ac: H ^a. 

25, n. 1, H=0; 25, n. 2, H=0; 25, n. 3, ff=0; 25:9, Zo^jjn: H 

; 25, n. 4, H=0; H fol. 1076, incip. post ; 25:12, : 

H r^rfo; 25, n. 5, H=0. 

26, n. 2, If 4^’oi; 26:3, H: ff 1^1®; 26, n. 4, If=0; 26:5, H om. 

, odd. pos< P; 26:9, : ff 4^°?» “that thy son, who is of thee, 

will slab” or “pierce thee,” not “te perdra”; 26:11, Jl|o: /f P); 26, n. 5, 

r 

H a ^wVo. 

27:1, “If thou ask as much as a little drop of water, he is harsher than 
poison” (but cf. also Noldeke), not “Faire boire de l’eau m616e k de Purine c'est 
pis que donner du poison ”; 27, n. 1, H = 0; 27:2, : H >©^; 27, n. 3a, 
H=0; H fol. 108a, j-o, incip. ; 27, n. 36, H=0; 27, n. 3, l. 5, <S©: 

H U^a-s©; 27, n. 3, l. 6, : H ; 27, n. 3c, H=0; 27, n. 4, 

H=0(correct: 4X3syllables); 27:5, post Hadd. H ^ojo; 

27, n. 5, 1/ k^l©; 27:7, H l ^ oa ^ o: H l^co^o; ^4: 

H t^©4 (all three correct). 

28, n. l,/f=0, esc. &*© prok*©; 28:5, yftSM : tf frnSM; 1/ 
».2ff=L (all three correct); 28, n. 3, H=*0; 28:6, >©^: H >©^ (probably 
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also the reading intended by Martin); 28:7, * : H » n«V ; po*t > n«V 

Hadd.^y, 28, n. 5, H (correct); 28, n. 6, J/-0; 28:10, 

J? wU\o (Martin’s translation needs correction; “The tongue of the man 
who is wise speaks all manner of fair things of those good hoards, which are 
hidden in his heart”); 28:13, H fol. 1086, incip. e| 

U*la; 28, n. 7, // IvalaJo (correct); 28:16, | l ) ^ a o : H UU^mo . 

29:2, H §a»?; n. 1, H Irf; 29:4, H 29:6, 

po$t '-goZq Hadd. 29:7, Horn, ot^; aig Aaa: //wmoJ^Ao* ; “imitates” 
or “emulates him,” not “Finite”; 29:10, >o^Aj»: ffUa^Aa; 29:12, Vo: 
H *m\; \)\t: H\\t I; 29, n. 3,//; 29:14, VaIaio ://V&lAio (intended 
by Martin; cf. translation). 

30:2, Ul^Nn: H H fol. 109a, owd, incip. I a* o (-0, 30, 

*. 1); 30:4, f/ A^jaAA-*; 30:7, f/ A*t*«A; 

30, n. 3,//«0; 30, n. 4, tf-O; 30:11, ^Aa: H ba^Aa ; (boo: H Bio©; 
lluufi: H |luu& • 

31:1, lA-**aio ? : H 1Alaai©?; 31, n. la, //-O; 31, n. 16, ff-O; 
31:8, U»vMH: //U^jH ; // fol. 1096, incip. ^*jJdAio ; 31:11,,-^aiame 
laa?: H Baa? ; (Jat^o : // U* (a rank scribal 

error; there is no such word); 31:12, l ams : H lama; e H-O; 31, n. 1 
(p. 32, /. 3), : H (probably a mere misprint in Martin); 

post ^ > 31 > n - 1 (P- 32 » L 4 )» : // 1*U>: 

H Ij-c ; 31, n. 1 (p. 32, /. 5), : H Uula; ©«: // ©*; 31, n. 1 

( pp. 32/), //-O; 31, n. 1 (p. 32, /. 5), 1/M?; 31, n. 1 

(p. 32y), H *a**? r^c B*~. 

32, n. 1, H r*\\n ; 32, a. 2, Va?: // VA; 32:8, P?: f/ ,©?; H 

fol. 110, oa, incip. jlnd? . 

33, a. 1,//«0; 33:2, ^Aa: H Ua^Aa; 33:3, ^al: H **); 33, a. 2, 

// 33, a. 3, // - 0, H omits also one Uia (as probably docs 0, the 
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fault lying either with Martin’s notation or with the printer); 33:7, Jia-d: 
H oil* 33:9, ante p-s H add . ou©>; 33, n. 5, H = 0; 33, n. 7, 

rs k taki ; 33, n. 8, H—O; 33:14, H x - * ; tVi : 

(as Martin intended); 33, n. 9, H=0; 33, n. 10, H=0; H fol. 
110 6 incip. 1,-d Vs; 33:18—34:1, should be translated: ‘‘And 
then we fashion and weave upon it any thought-content whatsoever. 
First, then, we test it and bring it to ‘the tune’ as to a crucible; and if the 
tune fit, then you may well chant (and employ) and write and read (it); 
but if not, then we must,” etc.; 33:20, : H . 

34:1, lr^: H 1 H = 0; n. 2 H=0; 34:2, y. H 

I ttsn& ; >cooU: H (intended by Martin?); 34:4, H om. ^oous 

ooO|o . 6 gjo; 34:5, : H ; n. 5 H ^auva^eaJL^; 

34:6, ^£ub?: H 34, n. 6, H n-i -Sr Ul; 34:8, )aJUuas: H 

I M a a**) ; : H ; 34, n. 8, H Jcjj : jfv • 34, 

n. 9, H=0; 34:9, H am. aie?; 34, n. 10, H=0; 34:11, o^o: H OjJd; 
34, n. 11, H=0, sed 0 bLoo: H ©; O >a^: H +L; H fol. 111a, yo , 
incip. Ulj^oZ 13)o^ (in red); 34:14, : H j.Viatt]»; 34:15, : 

H om. ?; 34, n. 12, H=0; 34, n. 13, H ,-a© 34:17, : 

H K ff>y a 1» (correct); 34:18, Wvlrajgj: H t-Viaa] (so consistently, unless 

otherwise noted). 

35:1, 1^: H 1^; 35, n. 2, H=0; 35, n. 3, H=0; 35, n. 4, 

H =0 (so consistently henceforth, unless otherwise noted); 35:6, ^rv*lo: 
H ; )iLjb|o: H lA^o; 35:7,: H ; H fol. 1116, incip. 

om v ooilt? (35:10); 35, n. 10, H olJ\; 35:11, H 

)* m teL.'st t ; 35:12, U-*: H ILa-* bis; 35:11-14 should be read: “ Eskimo, 
is meter which is diversely beaten (or measured), though it be the same in 
stature; just as a straight leg and a crooked leg, which are both of one 
cubit,—not in stature, but in form (eskima) do the lines differ,” or better 
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still with Antonius Rhetor 100, 23: “hot in stature (or height), but in the 
form of the lines do they differ.” 35, n. 13, H=L; but writes the word in 
red; 35:16, H om. 35:17, H (incorrect); Martin's 

translation “le vers” is ambiguous, to say the least; the meaning is “The 
reading (or recitation) of four-syllable meter may be imposed if it disturb 
not the sense, upon the eight-syllable meter”; the context makes this clear 
beyond a doubt. 

36:3, : H * / / ; : H ; 36:4, : H %£o2; 36:5, 

Horn 36:6, l-a-*©: H \La+o; aC^y. H ai^+y, H fol. 112a, e, 

incip. Uz£>'t±c (36:7); 36:8, *9io: H *9ie; 36:9, : H ILa*; 36:10, 

>*9io: H * 010 ; 36:11, H om. ^>c *}JL*^9i h n *‘ r +JH\hJk,jL; 36, n. 7, 

H 36:14, H 36:15, H ; 

A 

36:16, H without abbrev.; 36, n. 9, H (corrected by first hand); 
36:17, H without abbrev.; H Z©*a^; 36:19, ,*»: H : 

H m |; 36:20, r >: H >C|-o. 

H fol. 1126, incip. , om. (37: If.); 37, n. 1, H + UJy v> 

j ; 37:3, H 37:4, lU^a: H 1U^»; 37:7, 

ooi?: H 091 ; 37, n. 6, H=L; 37:11, 9i^: H 9i-©; 37, n. 8, // cls 
37:15, H om. 37:16, H without abbrev.; H fol. 113a, incip. 
BLls (37:18). 

38:1, H . oySrjv . 38:2, : // ^ 910^^0 

(incorrect); 38:7, 9 ift.Vi*A>l: 7 / ; 38, n. 6 , // . M.wj a | ^ • 38:11, 

* : H > a^a?Ujl-o (correct); 38:12, // without abbrev.; l-u«v>o: 

H I n A ttV (correct); H fol. 1136, incip. ; 38:14, %joaXkA^: H 

uo-il ; 38:18, H &-*©3i . L+om . . I 091 . 1091 . )o9i; 38:20, ante ^oJl 

H om. 

39:2, ,-ie: H ; \*o4i : H \zo4’; 39:5, : H logics; 39:7, 
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H )v\oa,; H fol. 114a, incip. p}s) (39:9); 39:10, U 
+ iVVfrW| . . L o^ d4 ; 39:17, H om. p*Zaio. 

40:4, post H add. 40, n. 5, H boil; 40:5, H 

(correct); H fol. 1146, incip. oi (40:7); 40:13, : 

H (correct); 40:17,18, ♦ paS Lo . . i-oanle: H 1^©$^© • 

❖ panic . 

41:1, ante ^ A -y * H add. ^ooi? pas (Martin’s notation for 0 is unclear, 
but probably means the same); 41:3, Jloo)-*: H Ifla-*; ©) P*oa»s: H 
|jflla 4 ac] 41:4, ^iv>too: H lahte; H fol. 115a P-*—o, IN, 

incip. 41:5, H without abbrev.; 41:7, : H pWi A io ; 

41:8, )Aa*xoao: H pn*ni?>o (misprint in Martin?); 41:14, H without 
abbrev.; not u en plagant au premier vers de chaque strophe une lettre,” 
but “at the beginning of every line in the same strophe”; 41, n. 7, H <oo%^; 
41:17, w*i: H *oi; n. 8 H ©« 2 <*^ 0 ; 41:19, *J?: H (the 

mistake of an ignorant scribe); 41:20, H without abbrev.; v?^!©: 
H ^s)o. 

H fol. 1156, incip. ^-^1 ^ (42:2); 42:4, H ; 42, 

n. 3, H >*jwo (as Martin intended for Of); 42:6, H 

42, n. 4, H ; 42:7, .Ipopio: H 42:8, P©«: 

ffpn; 42:9, H pisa^jp]?. 

48:2-5, pro * H. aut :, ezc. * IP*; the slightly different pointings 
throughout this verse did not seem worth noting in detail; H fol. 116a, 
^ 9 incip. (48, n. 3, p. 49, l. 2); 48, n. 3, p. 49, l. 3, oi^aiol&io: 
H ; n.bH . ^ . 

49, n. 3, : H ; 49, n. 4, l. 1, . 1© ^: H . 1. ; 49, 

n. 4 a=H; 49, n. 5, H Pp>l; 49, n. 6, H=L. 

50, n. 1, l. 1, H ^1©; 50:7, U : HU©; 50:8, P©«: H P^i. 
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H foL 1166, incip. (51, n. 1, /. 1); 51, n. la, H HoJo; 51, n. 1, 

/. 7, H ILJftAle; 51, n. Id, H 1a (intended for 0 by 

Martin?); 51, n. 1, /. 8, H am. 51:4, H 51:5, 

H *goZq ; 51, n.3, H ; 51, n. 7, ,oJo: // T Jo; 51 ,n.8,//-L; 

51:9, ^oe: // U^do. 

52, n. 1, v oJe: If ^oJ; 52, n. 3, //-L; vs. 3, omitted in the text, is 

inserted by the first hand in the lower margin; : H » V; 

52, n. 4, //—L; H fol. 117a, , incip . lfcij (52:5); 52:9, otfie: 

// flCCO . 

53, n. 1, I. 1, H H \±y. // 

// ; 53, n. 1, /. 2, : H ; 53, n. la, // —L, exc. oi pro « 

el pro 't i 53, n. 1, /. 5, 6 : // ; 53, n. 1, l. 6, ^: 

H .*}o . 53, n. lc, //—L; 53, n. 1, /. 8, H without abbrev.; »: 

// ; not “le vers commence par une lettre, s’appuie sur une seconde et 

finisse par une troisi&ne,” but 11 one and the same verse opens with one letter 
and arrives at and ends in another' 1 ; 53, n. 1, 1. 9, \mo: H . «o . 

//fol. 1176 incip. (54:1); 54:11, 1 rf Jo 1$^: H 1^ 

54:12, loi^aao: H 54, n. 5, H tr$p. 

Pf .>n^n m . . 

55, n. 1,1. 1, : H Jn; 55, n. 1, l. 2, v l « te *o: H ; // am. 

; H N|-#; 55, n. la, // lyms; 55, n. 3, : // ; H 

fol. 118a, , incip. (55:3). 

56:3, <»/n\ag *** H >»/n\aa ^ |^ju«: // ijAav; 

56:4, // H 56:5, ^leM: // oLj; 56:10, 

m lie]: H on lie]; 56, n. 7, // 1^*1 <4. 

57, n. 1, /. 1, l^ie: H a // <n-o .,nav>\; 57, n. 16, // 

57, n. 1, l 5, po9t \*>A H add . .1.; 57, n. 1, /. 7, 
// am. (at this point begins L fol. 736); 57, n. 1, /. 8, ©w: H om ; 
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57, n. 1, /. 9, >joo \i+\m y 77 (and Of) should be included in note c; H fol. 
1186, incip. (57, n. 1, /. 9); not: “Tous les vers n’ont qu'une 

seule mesure”; but “all (the verses) begin and end with one and the same 
letter.” 

58:6, lllag 1 r^y. H \o^j; 58:11, USZai.: H 58:13, 

77 ; 58:15, ante H add. 

59:4, Vkiifio: 77 \ ; 59:5, 77 om. 59, n. 3, /. 3, 77 without 

abbrev.; 77 fol. 119a, su^e, incip . %llwi (59, n. 3 ./in.); 59:10, 

: 77 |Laaff: 77 b*Q». 

60:1,UP: i/M; 60:6/7, 77 .<M; 60:7/8, IMlo ^ 

60, n. 2, ^ : //.-*.; 60:10, : 77 qijVn^so; 60:11, «: 

77 oiftVa TUiPo; 60:13, 77 incip. o. 

61, n. 1, Itaa-a,: 7/ 61:8, 7/ am. o; 61, n. 3, 7/ without 

abbrev.; 61:9, lVi\viVaa> : 77 . ba\a> . (thus repeating the word 

thrice). 

7/ fol. 1196, incip. ba~»a> (62:1); 62:1, 77 62:2, 

77 po#£ 77 add. . 62:4, o<n 1L»: 77 ooi 1L»; 

62:10, 13, 77 without abbrev.; 62:11, ooi : 77 o« ba«>a; 62:15, 
U^»: 7 /Uoh ? ; 62:17, U^r* : 77 U** • 

63:1, : 77 ; 63:3, bo^oa: 77 ba^oa; 63, n. 3, init. : 

77 ; 63, n. 3, /. 3, M : 77 )oau ; 77 fol. 120a, qujd , incip. 

£-»lU4 (63, n. 3, /. 4); 63, n. 3, /. 4, jin., ; 77 Uai&;; 63, n. 3, 

p. 64, /. 2, p-ao: 77 ; 63, n. 3, p. 64d, 77 Impt ft ado (probably intended 

by Martin for O); hereafter resolutions of abbreviations in 77 will not 
be noted. 

64, n. 1, b | — . Poob: 77 » Plax (in red). 

» The writer would seem to want the last three verses of this example read In reverse 
order. 
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65, the numbers after the colon, pp. 65, 66, refer to lines of the Syriac 
text continuing n. 1 of p. 64; 65:2, : H *m\; laU?: H UaJ?; 65:4, 

i-oaJ: H ; 65 , n. c, H 1-*©§js o) . jus o) ; 

65:5, 7, Ua-* ; H ILoa (but with plural adjectives); 65:6, H om. ** ++); 
65:8, H *AU]o ; ) • H ; 65:5-8, “Thirdly, (one must 

avoid the use) of short and long vowels, e.g., 8usep(p)d, 'aupd; basfylm, 
h 9 snm; tuk(k)e, m&suke. Therefore, either let him take like vowels,” etc.; 
H fol. 1206, incip. (65:9); 65:10, H om. ^ <n *\\ 

■+m (homoioteleuton); 65:13, (1): H : H ; 

: H ; 65:14, U*±a : H I^mji . 

66:1, Ulas]?: H Ulios) ? ©; 66, n. 1, H ^ o «S; 66:2, 1^: H 
66:5, wji l*oi: H wn Jwi; : H 66, n. 4 = H (probably 

text of 0 ); 66:4/5, translate: “ These, because doubled, destroy the essence 
of Aleph; Aleph preserves its full value, when doubled upon itself,” i.e., 
when it serves as the starting- or turning-point of the syllable, as the 
examples show. 

67:1, H *: H - ; H fol. 121a, , incip. 

(67:1 fin.); 67:2, H 67:3, lia»?o: // 

ttsaa?©; 67:8, Ual^o: 67:11, W: H U^; 67:12, ^ac: 

/f ^-»«©; 67:13, fl»: // Uaao^. 67:14, UU^oa: 

/f 67:15, n\V: // r.V*; 67:16, Uaaa^: // tt©aial>; 

67:18, ^*o]o: H ^£©1; // fol. 121 6, incip. <-*Jl (67:18). 

Martin’s “Appendix” is found in H fol. 496 (at2*), l . 7 to 506, /. 15. 
The collation follows: 

68:1, UaJisUifto: //IZefcjOika; 68:5,^^*: // ^io; 68:6, 
li-«lo: // lj-»l ^-»1©; 68, n. 3, H = L; H fol. 50a, a^e, incip. ^ 
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(68:11); 68:12, Uc*z : H U©*U; 68:13, (1): H 68,n.7, 

H [Uiej-c] 1 , i.e., deleting the second; 68:14, : H . 

69:1,!?«?: #1?«; 69:2, lli: HU*; 69:3, w£o2: H ^ooZo; 69:4, 

: // \qa^9 .oio. L ; 69:6, qiloftfllyflo; 

onyo («ic/>; H fol. 506, incip. U>^ (69:7); 69:7, H om. ; 
69:9, no: H Uv>-o; 69:10, tf 69:12, k^JaLep 

r$J: H j-JJ* k*JoL» (sic/); 69, n. 5, H pro k^; 69:18, y&o: 
H y; 69:19, if without abbreviation. 

In if follows a colophon of four lines; cf. p. 204. 

1 Brackets designate words expunged by the -writer of the manuscript or his cor¬ 
rector. 
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The American Journal 


OF 

Semitic Languages and Literatures 


Volume XXXII JULY 1916 Number 4 


A QUARTER-CENTENNIAL ISSUE 

This issue of the Journal appears a month earlier than usual, in 
order that it may take its place in the celebration of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the founding of the new University of Chicago. 
The Journal is but one of twelve supported by the University, with¬ 
out whose aid their publication would be impossible. It has seemed 
fitting, however, that the American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures should make special recognition of this Quarter- 
Centennial occasion. 

Thirty-two years ago, a new journal called Hebraica , was founded 
by the late President William Rainey Harper, at that time Professor 
of Hebrew and Cognate Languages in the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary, at Morgan Park, Illinois. It was the first journal in any 
language to devote itself to the entire field of Semitic studies to the 
exclusion of all else. When its first editor became Professor of 
Semitic Languages in Yale University in 1886, the publication of 
Hebraica was transferred to the East. After Professor Harper 
became the first President of the new University of Chicago, the 
Journal came back to the West with him and was the first journal 
to be issued under the auspices of the University of Chicago Press. 
The first number to bear the imprint of the University Press was 
issued in October, 1890, at a date when the University had not yet 
opened its doors to students. But ownership was not vested in the 
University until January 24, 1893, on which day the Board of 
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Trustees voted to accept President Harper’s proposal to transfer 
both Hebraica and the Biblical World to the University of Chicago. 

In 1895, the old name Hebraica was changed to the name now 
borne by the Journal , the old name having proven too narrow in 
scope from* the very beginning. President Harper remained at the 
head of the Editorial Board until his death on January 6, 1906. 

Professor Robert Francis Harper succeeded his brother as editor 
and continued in that office until his death in August, 1914. In 1907, 
the Editorial Board was strengthened by the addition of a group of 
Associate Editors from other American universities, thus making the 
Journal more truly representative of American scholarship as a whole. 

This anniversary issue is given mainly to the publication of 
articles by University of Chicago members of the Editorial Board. 
The only exception is the article by Professor Waterman, an alumnus 
of the Oriental Department of the University. His contribution 
served as an address, representing the Department of Oriental 
Languages and Literatures, delivered at a departmental conference 
held in connection with the Quarter-Centennial celebration. The 
address covers the work of a half-century because of the fact that 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago celebrates the 
Semi-Centennial Anniversary of its founding on this occasion. 
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A HALF-CENTURY OF BIBLICAL AND SEMITIC 
INVESTIGATION 


By Leroy Waterman 
U niversity of Michigan 

“ We have thus far been, at the best, spectators of the battle that 

has raged on the continent of Europe.The Providence of 

God now calls us to take part in the conflict.We should 

prepare ourselves at once.” These sentiments have nothing to do 
with the present war. They are the words of that great conserva¬ 
tive, the late Charles Augustus Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, 
when referring to the progress of Old Testament studies in the 
English-speaking world. In full, the passage reads: “We have 
thus far been, at the best, spectators of the battle that has raged 
on the continent of Europe over the biblical books. The Providence 
of God now calls us to take part in the conflict. Our Anglo-American 
scholars are but poorly equipped for the struggle. We should prepare 
ourselves at once.” 1 

If these words may be taken as a fair index of the state of biblical 
study in England and America when they were written, in 1882, they 
apply with very much greater force to 1866. Indeed, we may 
describe the condition of biblical studies in the English-speaking 
world at that time as one of splendid isolation. 

As late as 1862 the leading English churchmen, ably seconded 
by American divines, were proceeding upon the theory that the 
waters which cut off England from the Continent, and much more, 
of course, those that separated Europe from America, were a sufficient 
protection for peace-loving orthodoxy against any invasion of Teu¬ 
tonic higher criticism. Occasionally the more daring English theo¬ 
logians visited Germany and brought home specimens of higher 
critical fauna which were promptly mounted and put on exhibition 
as examples of strange and dangerous monsters from the “dark 
continent/’ while those who accomplished such feats were duly given 
high rank in a class with Nimrod. 

1 Biblical Study, pp. 212 f. 
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The Anglo-Saxon theologians managed this matter of the German 
critics with firmness and dispatch, but they failed to take corre¬ 
sponding precautions against the natives of South Africa. When 
therefore a great missionary of the Anglican church was made bishop 
of Natal, it became one of his first tasks to translate the Scriptures 
into the vernacular; and he had not proceeded beyond the story of 
the Flood when those trustful, simple-minded Zulus asked such 
frank and wondering questions about the reality of the accounts in 
Genesis that the bishop, being an honest man, felt obliged to recon¬ 
sider the whole status of the Pentateuch, and to this end ordered 
sent out from Europe the critical apparatus of the leading biblical 
scholars on the Continent. The result was that in 1862 Colenso's 
book 1 appeared, and in this work there were presented in English 
dress the chief results of German higher criticism, plus a still more 
advanced contribution by an English bishop. This attack in the 
rear, via the heathen, was as effective as it was disconcerting. The 
English and American presses groaned with replies, but this hastily 
improvised defense was chiefly conspicuous for its defective marks¬ 
manship. It was, however, the best that could be done with the 
weapons at hand. Through this experience, then, it became evident 
at last to all thinking men that any supposed biblical isolation was 
in reality a groundless and misleading assumption. Nevertheless, 
twenty years were to elapse before Dr. Briggs's “ call to preparedness” 
could be issued. 

The status of Old Testament studies fifty years ago may be 
summarized in terms of Pentateuchal criticism. Continental 
scholarship had at that time reached a consensus of opinion that the 
Hexateuch was composed of four documents, and English and 
American scholars were unable to set aside the evidence. 

From the very nature of the Occident , Semitic studies outside the 
Old Testament are limited in general interest to such as have a more 
or less direct bearing on biblical subjects. In this respect Assyriology 
from the start was without a rival, and still holds the main field; and 
there is a real sense in which 1866 marked an epoch, for it was the 
year in which Edward Hincks, devoted pioneer, brilliant decipherer, 
and coadjutor with Rawlinson, passed away. Oppert, Hincks, and 

1 The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined. 
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Rawlinson had made their joint translation, convincing the world 
that the key to the Babylonian literature had been found. The 
ideographic and polyphonous character of cuneiform had been 
demonstrated, and a beginning had been made on Sumerian. The 
search for Babylonian curios and works of art had resulted in the 
discovery of the imposing gateway to a new language; and the first 
dim outlines of a long-buried civilization had begun to arise from the 
mounds of Mesopotamia. 

The decade 1866-76 was notable both in Old Testament and 
Assyrian research, and the advances made in each were mutually 
stimulating. In Old Testament study the decade was marked by the 
effort to determine the date and order of the documents, and particu¬ 
larly to settle upon the Grundschrift. An entirely new perspective 
of Israel's whole development was in the making, everything depend¬ 
ing upon the order of the documents. 1 This order was first stated in a 
form to gain wide and lasting adherence by Wellhausen in 1876, 2 
and the way was now open to bring the history of Israel into line 
with universal history. 

In 1870 the growing interest in the archaeology of the Bible led to 
the founding of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. The influence 
of this society upon Semitic studies has been especially noteworthy, 
and among the first contributors to its Transactions appeared the 
name of George Smith, already rising to prominence. His discovery, 
in the British Museum in 1872, of the eleventh tablet of the Gil- 
gamesh Epic, from which he soon deciphered unmistakable parallels 
to the story of the Flood in Genesis, marks an epoch. It was at this 
point that the mutually stimulating effects of the two disciplines 
first became manifest. It was one thing to have unearthed an 
unexplored area of human development ; it was quite another to find 
this new record to be in some way directly bound up with the most 
venerable sacred literature of Christendom. Out of this connection 
the Old Testament was to gain a new perspective of at least three 
thousand years of political and religious background. It was not 
necessary that the full extent or the exact nature of the relation should 

1 Graf . Die geschichtlichen Bucher dee Alien Testaments (1886); Kuenen. Qottesdienst 
von Israel (1869-70); Duhn, Theologie der Propheten (1869); K&yser, Vorexilisches Buck 
dvr Urgesehiehte (1874); Reuss, L' Histoire sainte et la Loi. 

* Jahrbuch /Ur Deutsche Theologie. 
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be realized at first, in order to assure a new interest in all things 
pertaining to Bibel und Babel . 

This new impetus found expression at once in fresh excavations, 
carried on by Smith himself, and these were to be an index of the 
new emphasis on excavation for nearly a generation. The clay 
tablets and inscriptions that hitherto had scarcely been considered 
as worthy of enumeration now began to be regarded as the chief 
objects of search; and hand in hand with the unearthing of tablets 
and the publication of texts went the scientific unfolding of the 
language, under the leadership, particularly, of Friedrich Delitzsch, 
scholars no longer relying chiefly on other Semitic languages for root 
meanings, but determining them for the most part from the usage 
in Assyrian itself. It was a significant coincidence that in 1876 
the Old Testament began to be seen, for the first time, as an orderly 
development wrought into the newly discovered setting of a larger 
civilization. The work of the succeeding forty years has been 
but the verifying, deepening, and enlarging of that proposition, both 
in its terms and in their most varied aspects. 

There were two sources that could cause new developments. 
The one consisted of material in the Old Testament itself that lay 
hidden beneath theological formalism and under defective lexicon 
and fluctuating textual tradition. Discoveries of this character 
have been many, some of them brilliant; and more are awaited. The 
other source depended dn the recovery of fresh material from the 
sites of ancient civilizations that had influenced Israel; and the latter 
was basic, since it involved new facts that compelled attention. 
The story of the progress of Old Testament and Semitics from this 
point cannot omit some account of the gains of Semitic archaeology. 

The fresh impetus that started with the discoveries of George 
Smith brought a vast increase of priceless treasures to the British 
Museum and the Louvre, and the same wave of interest reached 
America in 1884 and found expression in the Wolfe expedition. 
Sufficient materials had already been recovered to cause revolu¬ 
tionary changes, but it was only the beginning. In 1887-88 the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets came to light, and their translation rang up 
the curtain on all Western Asia for the fourteenth century b.c. 
Here was an international postal service between Egypt and Syria- 
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Palestine, the Hittites, Cyprus, Mitanni, Assyria, and Babylonia, 
and an extensive diplomatic correspondence carried on between these 
governments, in cuneiform Babylonian as a lingua franca , showing 
in most intimate fashion the inner relations of the governments con¬ 
cerned, by acknowledged suzerainty, treaties, alliances, and mutual 
understandings, and revealing the whole area to have been, in 
reality, one great political complex. 1 This literature gave the first 
clear view of Palestine before Israel was in possession of the land, 
and showed it to be already in a relatively high state of civilization 
and also involved in the main stream of world-politics. It was the 
earliest political world-view to be obtained from any single body of 
ancient literature, and it was so full and suggestive that if there still 
remained those who would fain persuade themselves that Israel 
could continue to be studied in isolation, this discovery gave the 
deathblow to such fancies. It was also evident that Babylonian 
culture to some considerable extent dominated Western Asia as 
early as the fourteenth century b.c. 

These splendid results led to new and extended efforts. In 
America the new interest crystallized in the Babylonian expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania, which in three campaigns from 
1888 to 1896 recovered over 31,000 tablets, besides other monu¬ 
ments. 2 

In 1894, at Abu Habba, the Turks for the first and only time 
ceased to lay hindrances in the way of excavation and for a brief 
season wielded the spade themselves, with gratifying results. From 
1888 to 1891 the Berlin Oriental Committee carried on work near 
Antioch, that resulted in the recovery of the Zenjirli inscriptions, 
which furnished a new historical link between Assyria and Israel. 

Thus far from the days of George Smith the search for written 
records overshadowed all else, but the progress of decipherment and 
historical reconstruction gradually made it clear that the exact 
provenance of a document was second only to the record itself. 
In the haste of the earlier excavating to get tablets with the least 
effort, partially excavated areas were frequently buried again with 
d6bris from new openings. The task of thorough excavation to 

1 Knudtzon, Die el-Amarna Tafeln (1908). 

* Hilprecht, Die Ausgrabungen dtr University of Pennsylvania, etc. 
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determine historical perspective and architectural development had 
not yet been undertaken. The first site to be systematically cleared 
was that of Telloh, by the indefatigable Frenchman, DeSarzec, who 
labored upon the one mound for over twenty years. 1 The Germans 
had made unique contributions to the interpretation of the inscrip¬ 
tions, but they alone of the great modem nations had done almost 
no digging. The formation of the German Orient Society in 1898 
marked the entrance of Germany into this field, and since that date 
their methods have become standard. 2 The new emphasis on 
architecture and exact plotting of ruins has as greatly increased the 
seriousness of excavation as it has enhanced the value of the results. 

The expedition of the University of Chicago, which began work 
at the ancient city of Adab on Christmas Day, 1903, offered good 
promise of success, and for the brief space of five months during 
which work was actually carried on gave very encouraging results. 
The work was prematurely cut short, however, and here American 
participation in Babylonian excavation comes to an end. 

Of all the nations engaged in this work probably the French have 
been most constantly in the field. To their credit must be placed 
the finest early Sumerian collection; but above all it was their good 
fortune to discover at Susa the great stele of Hammurapi’s Code 
of law. 3 This marks the third great normative Babylonian contri¬ 
bution to the interpretation of the Old Testament. Its exact relation 
to the Mosaic legislation, coming centuries later, is still an intricate 
problem, 4 but in any case, as a result, the study of Israelite law has 
taken on new aspects of the highest importance. 

The influence of Babylonian discoveries has stimulated activity 
in many other fields and it was inevitable that Palestine’s turn should 
come sooner or later. The excavations of Macalister at Gezer,. 
of Sellin at Jericho, and of Reisner at Samaria represent the best 
type of work. No such spectacular results have been obtained from 
this field; as has been well said, the fault is not with the excavators 
but with the people of Canaan. They did not do the spectacular 

1 HUprecht, The Excavations in Assyria and Babylonia, pp. 216 ft. 

* Koldewey, Das wiedererstehende Babylon, etc.; Andrae in MDOG, 1909, 1913. 

* R. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi. 

4 Gf. Johns, The Relations between the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew 
Peoples. 
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things to be recorded. This is not, however, to minimize the sig¬ 
nificance of these labors. 

This survey would in no sense be complete without mention of 
the Aramaic papyri discovered at Assouan and Elephantine. 1 Twice 
Semitic archaeology has been indebted to Upper Egypt for most 
important items. Thanks to these documents, our conception of the 
Jewish community in the fifth century b.c. is no longer confined to the 
work of Ezra and Nehemiah. We are now able to see another social 
and religious center of Israelite influence at work, independent of 
Deuteronomy or the Priestly Code. 

The progress of Old Testament interpretation and of wider 
Semitic studies, based on the results of excavation, has not always 
been direct, nor have the two branches always been mutually support¬ 
ing. Too often archaeology has been asked to play the r61e of an 
apologist. Semitic archaeology started on its career with the serious 
handicap of being supposed to confirm whatever views one might 
hold concerning the Bible and the universe, and it has not yet 
entirely freed itself from this disadvantage. There is today a 
science of archaeology; its business is to gather up the physical 
remains of the past and from them restore as far as possible a view of 
the course of past development. There is no scientific application 
of such data to biblical interpretation apart from the work of the 
critical historian. To say this is to set aside a very large mass of 
apologetics that is wont to pose as archaeology. But Semitic archae¬ 
ology itself has not been without its false alarms and mistaken trails 
that have led no whither, and that have clouded the main issue. 
The unfortunate Sumerian controversy, 2 now happily closed, in which 
one man was able to hold the field against the rest of Semitic scholar¬ 
ship for twenty-five years, shows a very halting progress, due in large 
measure to extravagant claims made on both sides on the basis of 
insufficient data. The keen search for archaeological clues has 
developed, in some instances, oversensitive and uncontrolled imagi¬ 
nations, that have resulted in such confusion of fact and fancy as the 
North Arabian mirage of Egypt—that rare phenomenon of archaeo¬ 
logical weather. The theory of that ghostly but ubiquitous tribe of 

1 Sachau, Aram&ischea Papyrus u. Ostraka , etc. (1911). 

* Rogers, History I, 254 f. 
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Jerahmeel, supposed to lurk under every rubbish-heap of Hebrew 
consonants, that ability to discern in many an otherwise good 
Hebrew form of respectable lineage only a Jerahmeelite wolf in 
Hebrew clothing, is another example of distorted vision confused 
with a high degree of scientific acumen. The greatest obsession in 
Semitic studies is probably included in the cult of the pan-Babylonian 
astral theorists, which would reduce all early Semitic history, litera¬ 
ture, and religion to Babylonian astrological formulae. It is an 
astonishing example of the tangential reasoning that may arise 
from the usually close-knit, severely logical, German thinking. It 
is to be observed that its chief advocates have not been first of all 
Old Testament scholars, but almost invariably have made their 
approach by way of late Babylonian astrology; and, as one result, 
they have been able to see in the Old Testament only a shifting 
kaleidoscope with which to entertain the imagination. 

Such aberrations, in spite of evident disadvantages, have not 
been an unmixed evil. Their retardation of progress has served 
to check a too-hasty advance, and their vagaries have brought 
into stronger relief the actual problems at hand. 

The positive gains from Semitic archaeology may be evaluated, 
in relation to the Old’Testament, first of all in terms of Pentateuchal 
criticism. The documentary hypothesis which makes the priestly 
legislation the latest element has met with no rebuff from archaeology; 
at the same time certain items unmistakably confirm it, such as the 
variant Babylonian accounts of the Creation and the Flood which 
correspond to the biblical; or the archaeology of Palestine, that 
leaves no room for the Deuteronomic or priestly accounts of the 
“conquest”; or the excavations at Gezer and Taanach, Levitical 
cities according to P, which show that the priestly writer was unaware 
of the early religious history of those cities. 

There has been no serious attack on the documentary hypothesis 
in a generation. Dahse, in his recent pericope theory, 1 has indeed 
shown how the preliminary criterion of the divine names in Genesis 
might be scientifically challenged, but, in spite of interesting facts 
adduced, he has failed even to maintain his thesis, as the admirable 
criticisms of Skinner have shown. 2 

1 Textkritiache Materialen xur Hexateuch/rage. * Expositor (1913). 
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Textual criticism, through the merited recognition and use of the 
versions, has made important gains, recorded in improved lexicons, 
and has received popular recognition, to a certain extent, in the 
English and American Revised Versions. 

The greatest religious advance contributed by Old Testament 
study has oome as an indirect result of the Pentateuchal analysis, 
namely, the recovery and restoration of the prophetic religion to its 
proper place as the creator and not the product of the law, thus 
restoring the moral perspective of Israel's entire religious develop¬ 
ment. 

Finally, English and American scholarship has responded to 
Dr. Briggs's call for biblical preparedness and efficient religious 
leadership, not indeed against German teaching, nor yet as its 
slavish imitator, but in collaboration with the best thought of the 
Continent. The leadership in America in Old Testament Semitics 
today rests in the hand of no man, and perhaps in no institution; but 
the commanding position which enlightened biblical leadership 
enjoys in this country is due in no small measure to the impetus given 
it by one Old Testament scholar. Sound learning, religious devotion, 
and the teacher instinct were an essential part of this contribution, 
but they do not account for the result. That can only be explained 
by the genius that inspires and that communicates its own spirit 
like contagion. The preparation for this result came when W. R. 
Harper accepted the call to Morgan Park in 1879 and decided to 
devote his life to Old Testament and Semitics. Within five years he 
had laid the foundations of the present American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, the Biblical World , and the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages. Of the first it has been said that perhaps more than 
any other single agency it has had influence in extending a knowledge 
of the Bible. The two journals were speedily to acquire national 
and even international importance. These far-reaching organized 
efforts, coupled with his national rejuvenation of Hebrew and 
doubly accentuated by his position as organizer and president of 
the University of Chicago, in which exacting and absorbing office 
he, nevertheless, continued to be the same inspiring teacher and 
investigator, have wrought his spirit into the very marrow of much 
of the higher religious leadership of this country, and have made his 
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multiple life-work also one of the deeply fascinating chapters in the 
story of fifty years of Old Testament progress. 1 

What of the future? The world has learned more of the Old 
Testament and wider Semitics in the past fifty years than had been 
previously gained in nineteen centuries. Who could have foretold 
the revelations of this period? It is unnecessary, however, to 
prophesy. There still remain unfinished tasks greater than those 
that have been accomplished. 

In the first place, all the excavating in Babylonia, so far, is but a 
pin-scratch compared to all that still lies untouched. Systematic 
excavation in Palestine has just been well begun. The lacunae 
in Babylonian and Palestinian history are deep and widespread. 
The social and commercial history of Babylonia remains to be 
written. Present reconstructions are only tentative for whole areas. 
The secret of Sumerian civilization awaits its proper linking with the 
deeper past. 

The excavations at Boghaz Koi have at last assured a scientific 
solution of the Hittite problem. Dr. Friedrich Hrozny has estab¬ 
lished for himself the right to be known as the decipherer of the 
Hittite language. 2 With this key we shall now be able to enter into 
many hitherto closed areas of Oriental history. 

Every day we are learning more of Egypt, Israel’s next-door 
neighbor, and with that knowledge the problems of the patriarchs, 
the Exodus, Moses, and the settlement of Canaan are closely bound 
up. The best Old Testament data on all these points are of such 
variable and shifting character that possible variations of from two 
to four hundred years have to be admitted, 3 and it is difficult to 
see how that historical definiteness can be gained apart from 
new inscriptional material, most naturally of Egyptian origin. 
With a little real light on the Hyksos, for example, or if we knew 
exactly where Israel of the Merneptah stele was, whether in Palestine, 
as is commonly assumed, or only in the neighborhood, many things 

* Francis Brown. “President Harper and Old Testament Studies," AJSL . XXII. 

* See his preliminary announcement in Mitteilungen der Deutachen Oricnt-Gesellachaft, 
December, 1915, together with the added words of endorsement by Otto Weber and 
Eduard Meyer, in the same issue. 

*J. M. P. Smith, "Some Problems in the Early History of Hebrew Religion," 
AJSL (January, 1916). 
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would be surer. Much more than the small modicum that here 
might be decisive may assuredly be expected. 

Textual criticism has unwound a few items from the LXX tangle. 
The whole skein awaits unraveling, even if it be, in the end, to show 
how little it can yield. 

The languages of the Old Testament await a more rapid and 
efficient means of mastery, that shall not be inconsistent with cur¬ 
riculum requirements, except for a handful of special students. 
The text back of our present defective textus recepius must be dili¬ 
gently and patiently sought by every means, especially by a thorough 
sifting of all the treasures of Jewish tradition, a task for which 
Ehrlich's great work points the way. 1 The apocryphal literature 
must be more fully restored to its true place as the epilogue of the 
Old and the prologue of the New Covenant. 

The religion of the Old Testament must prepare more fully to 
take its place in the discipline of the history of religion, laying aside 
all pleas for its unnatural character, and from this viewpoint seek 
new light for a variety of otherwise meaningless passages and wise 
obscurities of exegesis. The religion of the older prophets demands to 
be studied in its deeper relations to the prophet of Nazareth as the 
best and truest unified basis for the religion of the future. 

1 Randgloiten tur hebrditehen Bibel, etc. 
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THE PHYSICAL PROCESSES OF WRITING IN THE 
EARLY ORIENT AND THEIR RELATION TO THE 
ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET 1 

By James Henry Breasted 
U niversity of Chicago 

The investigation of the origin of our alphabet, always a subject 
of great interest, has been stimulated in recent years by the dis¬ 
covery of writing in Crete, and by the claim of Sir Arthur Evans 
that this Aegean writing was the source of the so-called Phoenician 
alphabet. In the midst of the present writer’s work on the subject, 
in all too brief intervals snatched from other pressing duties, the 
trend of his own results has meantime received unexpected con¬ 
firmation from the remarkable essay 2 of Dr. Alan H. Gardiner 
revealing the existence of a hitherto unkown script of Egyptian 
origin in Sinai, which may have been a form of the Proto-Semitic 
script, posited by Praetorius as the probable ancestor of both the 
Phoenician and South Semitic alphabets. At the same time the 
thoughtful remarks of Schaefer , 8 in a discussion of the reasons for 
the vowelless character of the Phoenician alphabet, have likewise 
lent further support to the author’s conviction that the old and now 
widely rejected hypothesis of an Egyptian origin of the alphabet 
commonly called Phoenician must be carefully re-examined. 

One of the neglected aspects of the entire problem has been its 
connection with the related question of the physical process and 
material equipment of writing in the Near East. This subject has 
bearing, and important bearing, on the whole question of the influence 
of any given system of writing in the eastern Mediterranean. The 
present article, written under unusual pressure of other duties, makes 

1 This discussion was presented at the New York meeting of the American Oriental 
Society in April, 1915. 

* Alan H. Gardiner, “The Egyptian Origin of the Semitic Alphabet," Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology, III, Part I (January, 1916). It is accompanied by some addi¬ 
tional observations by A. E. Cowley, “The Origin of the Semitic Alphabet.” 

* H. Schaefer, “Die Vokallosigkeit des phoeniclschen Alphabets," Zeitechrift fur 
aegyptische Sprache, LII (1915), 95-98. I have not seen the article reviewing recent 
theories by A. Reinach, Revue Epigraph,, N.S., II (1914), 130-55. 
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no pretense to completeness, but may perhaps serve to clear up some 
of the current misunderstandings, and to establish the more funda¬ 
mental points, in what may be called the archaeology of early 
oriental writing methods and their equipment. 

An examination of the civilizations of the Near East shows 
clearly that (excluding monumental documents) there were two 
physical processes of writing in the eastern Mediterranean world. 
One, which grew up on the Nile, consisted in applying a colored 
fluid to a vegetable membrane; the other, which arose in the 
Tigris-Euphrates world, incised or impressed its signs on a yield¬ 
ing or plastic surface which later hardened. Both of these methods 
reached the classical world: in the wax tablet for the Greek or 
Roman gentleman’s memoranda, and in the pen, ink, and paper 
(papyrus) which have descended to our own day. The early geo¬ 
graphical line to be drawn between these two methods of writing 
may be indicated in the shortest terms by saying that the practice 
of incision on a plastic surface was Asiatic; the process employing 
pen, ink, and vegetable paper was Egyptian. It is important at this 
point to discern what we can of the interpenetration geographically 
and culturally speaking of these two methods of writing. This 
can best be done by a study of the relief monuments of the countries 
concerned. From these we can determine many questions regarding 
the physical process and the material equipment employed by the 
scribes of the early oriental world, beginning with Egypt. In order 
to bring together the Egyptian and Asiatic documents it will be 
necessary to state many facts of common knowledge among Egyptol¬ 
ogists. On the other hand, the Asiatic reliefs seem to have been 
left entirely unstudied. 

We shall omit all discussion of the origin and manufacture of 
papyrus paper, 1 and turn at once to its use. It was already in 
common use on the Nile in the fourth millennium b.c. In the 
mastaba reliefs of the Old Kingdom (2980-2475 b.c.) we have 

scores of relief pictures of the scribe at his task. For the most 

part he stands (Fig. 1) with a sheet of papyrus supported 

only on his left hand, holding the reed pen with the right 

1 See the brief but fundamental statement on this subject in G. Moeller, Hieratische 
Palaeographie, I, 4—7. 
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hand. It is interesting to notice that this method of holding 
paper for writing, without any broad surface to support it, is still 
common in the East and may be seen almost anywhere on the 
streets in the native quarters of Cairo and Damascus. A seated 
scribe taking protracted dictation might spread his roll upon his 



Fia. 1.— Egyptian Scribes Writing in the Presence or Their Superior 

Three scribes stand before the noble, their chief, and keep count of the cattle which 
are being led up for inspection and numbering. Each of the writers supports a sheet of 
papyrus paper on the left hand as he holds the pen and writes with the right. Notice two 
pens, one for black ink and one for red. behind the ear of one scribe. Scene from a mastaba 
relief of the twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth century b.c., now in the Berlin Museum, 
with head of the noble restored from another relief now in the tomb of Ti at Sakkara, 
Egypt. The drawing was made for the author’s Ancient History (now in press), used 
here by kind permission of Ginn & Co. 


knees, as the famous scribal statues of the Old Kingdom do (Fig. 2). 
The mere weight of a large roll might necessitate such support. 
Likewise a scribe whose work demanded the use of many records for 
reference, like the census-sheets and tax-rolls of the government, 
might squat before a small desk on which his records were piled up, 
tied up in neat bundles like a group of college diplomas (Fig. 3). 
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Sitting thus the scribe might write with his sheet supported on the 
desk, though his clerks squatting all around him (Fig. 3) do not 
even make use of the knee to support the paper, but hold it with 
only the outstretched left hand beneath it. Similarly the goddess 



Fiq. 3.—A Group or Eotptian Tax-Collecting Scribes in the Old Kingdom 

The two superior officials with desks to some extent use the support of the desk for 
the papyrus. The others, though not standing, do not even lay the papyrus on the knee. 
This is the normal position. Relief scene from the tomb of Ti at Sakkara, Egypt, twenty* 
seventh century b.c. Drawing used here by permission of Ginn & Co. 

of writing in a temple relief of the same age, though she is seated, 
extends the paper before her in the left hand (Fig. 4). It is evident 
that this was the normal position of the Egyptian scribe, whenever 
he was not obliged to hold a heavy roll. In ordinary business 
where a single sheet of paper was involved it was regularly supported 
upon the left hand. This peculiar, because inconvenient, practice 
is important to note. We shall find it later in Asia. 

The constant presence of the clerk and scribe at all sorts of 
places and times, even as early as the Old Kingdom, required a con¬ 
venient arrangement of his writing outfit. We often see this secre¬ 
tarial outfit depicted in the mastaba reliefs, in two forms: an earlier 
form which became the hieroglyphic sign for “writing,” “to write,” 
and “scribe,” and a later form which gained wide currency in the 
Near East. The scribe needed for his work: his reed pens, a pro¬ 
tecting case for these, a jar of water, and a little wooden palette for 
mixing his ink. In the earliest sculptures depicting this outfit all 
of these articles are easily identified with the exception of the case 
for the pens. The wonderful carved panels of Hesire, an Egyptian 
noble of the thirtieth century b.c. (Figs. 5 and 6), display him several 
times with his writing outfit. Sometimes he carried it slung over 
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Pig. 4.—Tub Egyptian Goddess of Writing, from an Old Kingdom Temple Relief 
The goddess (called SA’t), although seated, holds the papyrus paper in the left hand 
and writes upon it without other support beneath it. The relief is from the pyramid temple 
of Sahure (twenty-eighth century b.c.) at Abusir, as published by Borchardt, Grabdenkmal 
dea KOniga Sa'bure, Tafel 1). 
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his shoulder (Fig. 5). For this purpose its various parts were fas¬ 
tened together by a cord. The little water jar hanging at the back 



Figs. 5 and 0.—Hesire, an Egyptian Noble of the Thirtieth Century b.c., with 

Writing Outfit 


In Fig. 5 the noble sits with his writing outfit hanging over his right shoulder, the 
palette with the two receptacles for.black and red ink in front and the water jar behind. 
The way in which these parts are strung together is shown in the hieroglyph for “scribe” 
in the inscription over the noble’s head. Wooden panel of the Third Dynasty in the 
Cairo Museum. In Fig. 6 Heslre carries his writing outfit in the left hand. 

• 

of the shoulder and the small rectangular palette with two circular 
recesses for mixing ink are easily recognized. The cylindrical stick 
beside the jar at the back of the shoulder is probably hollow for 
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containing the pens, and closed with a cap at the top, .of which there 
seems to be traces in the photograph. I have never examined the 
original on this point. At other times the noble carried his writing 
outfit in his left hand, along with his staff (Fig. 6). All the parts 
. shown hanging over the shoulder are here clearly recognizable in the 
noble's hand. This older form of the pen-and-ink scribe's outfit, 
as we have intimated, was the one which became the hieroglyphic 
sigfl for “ scribe," “ writing," and the like. The sign will be recog¬ 
nized over each of the scribes in Fig. 3, where it designates the title ^ 
“ scribe." All the parts shown in Figs. 5 and 6, the water jar, the 
palette with two circular recesses, and the cylindrical pen case(?), 
will be easily recognized. 

In the use of this outfit the scribe made his own ink, mixing soot 
or lampblack with an aqueous solution of vegetable gum, which 
kept the insoluble black in suspension. This was done in one of the 
circular recesses shown on the little palette, and the pen was replen¬ 
ished from there. In the other recess the scribe produced red ink 
in the same way, only using a red iron oxide instead of black. It 
was for this reason that we so often see the scribe with two pens 
behind his ear, one for the red and the other for the black ink. The 
red was used for the introductory words of a paragraph and it was 
from this custom, as is well known, that the manuscripts of Europe 
received the so-called “rubric," which has passed over into modern 
typographical usage. In Africa the influence of this ancient writing 
outfit of five thousand years ago is still observable in a native West 
African (Senegalese) writing equipment now in the Commercial 
Museum of Philadelphia (Fig. 7). 

This outfit, however, was early improved by the Egyptian scribes 
by combining the palette and the pen case into one piece. The 
cylindrical pen case disappeared, and the small palette block, with 
the two circular recesses, was lengthened to furnish room for the 
pens. While no example of the older form of writing outfit has 
survived, this later form has often been found in tombs of the Empire 
and later. One example, indeed, dating from the Old Kingdom, was 
found by Petrie. An example in Haskell Oriental Museum shows 
the remains of the black and red ink just as they were mixed by the 
scribe for the last time. The specimen in Fig. 8, from the Berlin 
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Fig. 7.—Writing Outfit of a West African (Senegalese) Native 

The wooden palette and jar are strung together just like the early Egyptian outfit 
(Figs. 5 and 6). Note also the reed pens. Now in the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
to the kindness of whose secretary. Dr. Wilfred H. Schoff, the author is indebted for this 
photograph (see Annual Rep. Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 1914). 



Fig. 8.—The Later Writing Outfit of the Egyptian Scribe 

At the left end we observe the two receptacles where the black ink and red ink were 
prepared, making the outfit a kind of ink palette. The rest of it is a case for the carry ing 
and protection of the fragile reed pens, which we see projecting from the opening. The 
whole is of wood and is now in the Berlin Museum. Drawing made from a photograph 
and available here by the kindness of Ginn & Co. 
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collection, is a good example of the typical equipment, with the reed 
pens sticking out of the case ready for the scribe’s use. We often 
see this outfit, commonly called by Egyptologists a scribe’s palette 
(Schreibzeug or Schreibgerat ), depicted in the mastaba reliefs (see 
Fig. 9), where a scribe stands at the left with a pen case under his 
arm. This later writing outfit seems to have dispensed with tlje jar 
of water, which was no longer carried about with the scribed In 
Fig. 3 we see the new palette and pen case propped up for! easy 



Fig. 9.—A Goldsmith's Scribe Keeping the Accounts and Holding under His Left 
Arm a Writing Outfit Like That in Fig. 8 

The goldsmith weighs out precious stones in the upper left-hand comer, and the scribe 
standing before him makes note of the amounts. A mastaba relief scene of the Old 
Kingdom from a drawing kindly loaned bf Ginn & Co. 


access to the ink, upon a small jar, which we notice before each of 
the two scribes in the lower row at the left of the desk. 

An examination of these surviving pens and of the writing which 
they did shows that they were almost as much brush as pen. Per¬ 
haps by chewing the end of his pen the scribe softened the fibers of 
the reed until they loosened and separated, forming a soft tuft like 
the end of a modern painter’s camePs-hair pencil, when it has been 
greatly shortened by wear. With this soft tip the scribe almost 
painted his signs on the papyrus. It was only when incoming 
parchment offered a very hard writing surface that our sharp-pointed * 
split pen came into use. The brush pen just described produced 
very different writing from the fine strokes of the later sharp-pointed 
pen. We shall later find the work of the brush pen in Asia. 
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Fig. 10. —Babylonian Styluses Sculptured on Statue® or Gudea 

Spread out on the knee* of the statue is the ground plan of a building (omitted on 
one statue) accompanied by a cubit graduated rule and an instrument at one end. thought 
to be a stylus, for writing cuneiform. From statues of dlortte of the twenty-fifth century 
b.c., found at Lagash; here photographed from De Sarzec. Dicouxertc» m ChaMte . PI. 15. 
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We are now prepared to examine the materials and methods of 
writing discernible in Western Asia, chiefly on the basis of the relief 
sculptures, which unfortunately are not as plentiful as in Egypt. It 
is particularly in the early Babylonian period that we feel the lack of 
such guidance. The well-known Gudea statue with the building plan 
on the knees displays lying at one end of the plan an elongated 
instrument which has been thought to be a stylus, with which the 
Sumerian scribe wrote his clay tablet documents (Fig. 10). This 
does not seem to be certain. A careful study of the Asiatic system 
of incising the signs on a soft clay surface was made by Professor 
A. T. Clay, who secured accurate measurements of the largest angle 
of the wedges. These measurements showed that the stylus tip 
applied to the clay was regularly square. 1 Another study of the 
question was made by the lamented Messerschmidt, 2 who showed, by 
an examination of the clay tablets themselves, that the individual 
wedges of cuneiform writing were produced by a stylus cut from 
a river reed and given a square tip, which, when applied at an 
oblique angle to the surface of the clay, produced the wedge as an 
impression of one corner of the square tip. 8 

It is not until the age of the Assyrian Empire that the reliefs of 
Western Asia reveal to us the scribe in the act of writing on a clay 
tablet. The earliest such scene known to me is a relief of the reign 
of Tiglath-pileser IV (Fig. 11), depicting a scribe in the act of 
recording the plunder of a captured city. At the left is an official 
reading from a tablet, while before him stands a scribe with a thick 
clay tablet supported on the left hand. He has paused a moment 
in his writing, and raises his right hand with the stylus poised 
between the thumb and the palm of the hand, the fingers being 
stretched straight out. In such a pause the scribe might lift the 
stylus, grasped between the thumb and the third and fourth fingers, 
as also in Fig. 12. But in this posture he is more nearly ready to 
write. Notice that the tablet is held at an angle of about forty-five 

1 See Clay, Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur , Philadelphia, 1906, 
pp. 17-20. 

1 L. Messerschmidt. in the Orientalistische Literatur-Zeitung , 

•Professor Clay has recently stated ( Geographical Magatine, April, 1916) that the 
tip of the stylus was three-cornered, which I take it must therefore have been a second 
form of tip. The upper end of the stylus was sometimes round, with which circular 
I mpressions might be made if necessary. 
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degrees, and the stylus, which is practically vertical, will therefore 
be applied at a sharply oblique angle, bringing one corner of the 
square tip to bear on the surface of the clay, just as Clay and 
Messerschmidt concluded from their examination of the actual tab¬ 
lets themselves. I am not aware that they ever examined the reliefs 
in their study of the archaeology of cuneiform writing. 



Fia. 11.— Assyrian Relief of the Eighth Century b.c., Showing Two Scribes 

Taking Dictation 

Before an officer reading from a tablet appears a scribe who has lifted his stylus 
from the tablet as he pauses in his writing. Behind is a second scribe writing with a pen 
on papyrus (see p. 245). Drawn from a relief of the reign of Tlglath-pileser IV (Patterson- 
Kleinmann, 88/89 -Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, I, 58). Drawing available by the 
kindness of Ginn & Co. 


When the scribe actually applied the stylus to the clay, he bent 
all his fingers and held the stylus in the closed fist (see Fig. 13). 
This remarkable manner of holding the stylus, extraordinary as it 
may seem, is the normal one, as an examination of all the relief 
material shows. Indeed, this traditional position of the hand was 
likewise inherited by the Greeks from the Orient, and Greek scribes 
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Fig. 12.— Assyrian Relief of the Seventh Century b.c.. Showing Two Scribes 

Taking Dictation 

A large pile of plundered furniture brought in by troops from the left is being inven¬ 
toried by two scribes standing at the right. The nearer scribe holds a clay tablet of 
two columns in the left hand, with his stylus held between thumb and two fingers of the 
right hand. The further scribe holds a roll of papyrus on the left hand, but his pen is 
not shown. Relief from the palace of Sennacherib (Layard, II, 36 - Patterson, Palace of 
Sinachcrib, 55/56). 
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when writing upon wax tablets still maintained this posture. 1 
Indeed, Unger calls attention to the fact that even the vase-painter 
in Greece held his pencil in this way. 2 

We now know the positions assumed by the scribes of the early 
Orient in practicing the two different methods of writing, first with 



Fio. 13.— Assyrian Relief of the Seventh Century b.c., Showing Two Scribes 

Takino Dictation 

Assyrian officers coining in from the left bring up cattle and other plunder, which are 
being inventoried by two scribes standing at the right. The nearer, with clay tablet held 
in the left hand, writes with a stylus grasped in the closed right fist, with the stylus held 
vertically. The further scribe supports a sheet of papyrus on the left hand and writes 
with pen. exactly as does the Egyptian scribe in Figs. 1. 9, and others. Relief from the 
palace of Sennacherib (Layard. II, 26 - Patterson, Palace , 52, lower row). 


pen and ink on papyrus; secondly, with the stylus on soft clay. 
When did the first method begin to displace the second, as we know 
it finally did in Asia ? When did the pen invade the territory of the 
stylus? To be sure, in the days of widespread Babylonian com¬ 
merce the stylus invaded the territory of the pen, and in intercourse 

1 See Furtwaengler, Mittheilungen dee Archdologischen Institute, VI (1881), 174f.; 
Studniczka, ibid., XI (1886), 359 f., Tafel IX, 5. See Eckhard Unger, Zum Bronxetor 
von Balaicat, Leipzig, 1912, p. 51; Unger seems unaware that the evidence for such 
a posture of the ancient Assyrian scribe in writing with the stylus is quite unequivocal. 

1 Essay cited in preceding note. 
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with Asia the clay tablet was not uncommon in Egypt after 1400 
b.c., in the so-called Amama age. This interpenetration went on 
in both directions for a time, but after the fourteenth century b.c. y 
the stylus was to yield to the pen. By the end of the twelfth century, 
papyrus paper was being imported into the Phoenician cities, as is 
shown by the report of Wenamon, when the king of Byblos was glad 
to receive a consignment of five hundred rolls of papyrus. 1 This 
event occurred at the very time when the alphabet which we call 
Phoenician was coming into use in Syria, whence it was carried far 
and wide by the Aramean merchants. Indeed, as is now well 
known, the Arameans were so common that Aramaic scribes were 
actually required in Assyrian administration. Aramaic scribes 
appear among the officials of Assurbanipal, and Aramaic secretaries 
are commonly mentioned in Assyrian contracts, 2 so that Aramaic 
dockets were finally placed on clay-tablet documents. 

Under these circumstances we can understand why it is that with 
each of the cuneiform scribes whom we have seen writing on their 
clay tablets (Figs. 11, 12, 13), there appears another scribe using an 
entirely different equipment. This second scribe carries a roll or 
sheet of papyrus supported on his left hand. In some of the 
reliefs it shows its flexible character by the spiral roll which curls 
up at the overhanging end. On this material the scribe writes with 
a pen, for a comparison with the Egyptian sculptures above noticed 
makes it perfectly clear what physical method of writing is here 
employed in Western Asia. The pen has here invaded the territory 
of the stylus in the eighth century b.c. The occasional presence of 
a second scribe using pen, ink, and paper alongside the cuneiform 
scribe with his clay tablet is' of far-reaching importance when we 
note the further fact that, in the sculptures of the Assyrian Empire, 
where the cuneiform scribe appears, the penman is practically never 
absent. In the Assyrian palace reliefs in scenes where the spoil of 
the captured cities or the severed heads of the slain are being brought 
up and counted, the scribal accountant is very commonly depicted 
making a record of the numbers. In the reliefs of Tiglath-pileser 
IV, Sargon, and Sennacherib, I find no less than seventeen such 

1 Breasted, Ancient Record « of Eoypt, IV, par. 582. 

1 See Maximilian Streck, Klio, VI (1906), 185-225, especially p. 221. 
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scenes, and I have no doubt that a careful examination would dis¬ 
close others. 1 In every case where such accounting is going on 
the tablet scribe is accompanied by a second scribe using the Egyptian 
pen, ink, and paper. There can be no doubt that these penmen 
were Aramean clerks. It is evident, therefore, that to the Assyrian 
sculptor a scene of accounting demanded two scribes, one. cuneiform 
and the other a penman; and the sculptor, from the time of Tiglath- 
pileser IV on, had no other scene in his general notebook of sketches, 
which served as his constant source for such materials, just as did a 
similar sketchbook for the Egyptian relief sculptor. 

If anyone has a lingering doubt about the Egyptian character of 
the writing equipment of these Aramean scribes in the Assyrian 
reliefs, such doubt will I am sure disappear on examination of a relief 
of the Aramean king of Samal, discovered at Senjirli by von Luschan, 
to whose kindness I owe the accompanying photograph (Fig. 14). 
The king is seated on his throne at the left, while before him stands 
his secretary, with an object under his left arm, which looks sur¬ 
prisingly like a book, but as this is impossible it may perhaps be 
a roll partly unrolled. In his left hand, however, he carries an 
unmistakable Egyptian writing outfit, like that in Fig. 8. Further 
confirmation of the identity of this writing outfit is contained in the 
Asiatic Semite's name for it. The prophet Ezekiel three times 
(9:2, 3, and 11) mentions a man having at his girdle a “I2bn HCp. 
Now the Egyptians called the writing outfit shown above in Fig. 8 


1 The cases known to me are the following: Sargon: (1) Botta, II, pi. 146; (2) Botta 
and Flandin (scene now lost in the Tigris), Monuments de Ninive, PI. 141; Tiglath- 
pileser IV: (3) Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, I, 58 = Patterson-Kleinmann, Photo¬ 
graphs 88-89; Sennacherib: (4) Layard, II, 19 -Patterson, Palace of Sinacherib, 60/ 
61; (5) Layard, II. 29; (6) Layard, II, 26 “Patterson, Palace, 52, upper row; (7) ibid., 
lower row; (8) Layard, II, PI. 35 “Patterson, Palace, 53/54; (9) Layard, II, 36 “Pat¬ 
terson, Palace, 55/56; (10) Layard, II, 37 “Patterson, Palace, 17/18; (11) Layard, II, 
30; (12) Layard, II, 49; (13) Layard, II, 50 -Patterson, Palace, 38; (14) Patterson, 
Palace, 40/41; (15) Patterson, Palace, 71/73 (this is a part of the famous scene of Sen¬ 
nacherib at Lachish); (16) Patterson, Palace, 94/95; (17) Patterson, Palace, 98, No. 28, 
upper right-hand corner. I have not been able to use the Patterson photographs and 
the Layard plates together, and my notes on the two were made at different times. It 
may be, therefore, that one or two of the Patterson scenes counted in the seventeen are 
identical with those in Layard; but I think not. The only representation known to me, 
in which the cuneiform scribe was not accompanied by the Aramean penman, is the 
small scene on the Balawat gates, where a cliff stela is being engraved, and a scribe stands 
by, taking dictation (see Unger, Zum Brometor von Balawat, p. 51, and Tafel, III, 7). 
Many of the scenes in Layard are so badly drawn that the scribes are not easily recogniz¬ 
able. It Is a significant commentary on the lack of archaeological study in Assyriology 
that we are still without a modern accurate publication of Assyrian wall reliefs. 
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=astv. This gsty, having the strong consonants g-s-t, 
corresponds to a Semitic PCS or rep. This shows that the Egyp¬ 
tian writing outfit brought its Egyptian name into Asia. 1 



Fio. 14.— Aramean Secretary of the King or Samal Holding an Egyptian 

Writing Outfit 

Before the king enthroned (at the left) stands his secretary (at the right) with an 
Egyptian writing outfit in his left hand, like that shown in Fig. 8. Relief of the eighth 
century b.c., discovered by von Luschau at Senjlrli. Photograph kindly furnished by 
Professor von Luschau. 


This Egyptian writing outfit, carried by the Aramean secretary 
of Samal, of course contained reed pens with a soft brush point like 
those we have found in Egypt. If this official were to begin taking 

1 The identity of g$ly and the Semitic HOp has been noticed by W. M. Mttller in the 
Orientalistische Literatur-Zeitung, III, 49 ft., 328. 
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down his lord’s dictation, he would spread his papyrus paper on his 
left hand, as we have seen the Egyptian scribe doing, and after him 
the Aramean scribes on the Assyrian reliefs. The pen would make 
the same broad strokes produced by the Egyptian scribe, and to 
settle the matter once for all, it is important to notice at this point 
that the Aramaic ostraca found at Samaria, perhaps reaching back 
into the ninth century b.c., clearly show that the soft-pointed Egyptian 
brush pen was employed in writing them. 1 Finally we know exactly 
how these Aramean documents of Western Asia looked, since we 
have been able to hold in our hands the Elephantine papyri. 

The system of writing which employed pen, ink, and paper was 
the only one which possessed an alphabet, and which wrote that 
alphabet without vowels. It is evident that the pen-ink-and- 
paper method of writing came from Egypt into Asia and spread there 
at the very time when the alphabet also was appearing and coming 
into common use in the same region. It follows therefore that 
the Egyptian system of writing was in most intimate contact with 
the whole scribal situation in Western Asia, and it is highly unlikely 
that we can entirely dissociate the physical process and material 
equipment contributed by Egypt to Asia at this time from the 
alphabet which Asia likewise gained at the same time. That the 
pen-ink-and-paper method of writing brought with it into Asia also 
the influence of the system of writing practiced by it, is shown by 
the fact that the Samaria ostraca employ the Egyptian hieratic 
numerals, as Sprengling has noticed on the originals. 2 


1 I owe knowledge of this fact to ray colleague, Professor Martin Sprengling, who has 
worked with the originals, now in Constantinople. 

* It will be seen that this discussion is an endeavor to present the main items of the 
evidence which may be drawn from the archaeology of ancient writing in the Near East, 
before undertaking a discussion of the alphabet itself, which the writer hopes later to do. 
I should perhaps mention that Professor Sayce has endeavored to show that Baby¬ 
lonia possessed and used papyrus paper in Sumerian days (Sayce, Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, I [1872], 343-45). His evidence consists of four main 
points: first, that the ideograph for a “written tablet" is compounded of two signs, one 
for "writing" and the other for "water,” showing that the writing material came from 
the water and must therefore be papyrus(!). But clay might equally well come from 
the waterside, or in any case it was softened and kneaded with water for molding into 
tablets. If the sign really means "water," it might have referred to a number of things 
beside papyruB. The second point in Professor Sayce’s argument is that an Assyrian 
translation of an old Sumerian ideograph for "writing" was "shaft of a reed,” which he 
thinks was of course papyrus. But it is well known, and Messerschmidt’s examination 
of the tablets themselves demonstrated the fact, that the scribe’s stylus was a strip split 
from a reed. The Assyrian translation in question was nothing more than a reference to 
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the scribe’s stylus. Thirdly, Professor Sayce adduces the word ** likhusi ” as meaning papy¬ 
rus because it has a “ wood ” determinative before it. But this is surely a long way from 
identifying the word as meaning papyrus. Fourthly and finally. Professor Sayce quotes 
the following passage in Pliny (Nat. Hist. xiii. 22): “Nuper et in Euphrate nascens 
circa Babylonem papyrum intellectum est eundem usum habere chartae.” This testimony 
from the first century a.d. simply furnishes a later stage in the history of paper In Western 
Asia, of which the evidence presented by the present writer furnishes the first stage. There 
is not a shred of good evidence for any general use of papyrus in Western Asia before 1100 
b.c. From that date on, it must have gradually become more and more common, 
especially in Assyrian and Persian administration. Benzlnger’s statement ( Hebrdische 
Archdologie 1 , p. 184) that Jeremiah’s bill of sale (Jer. 32:10 f.), some five hundred years 
after the introduction of papyrus In Syria, was likely to have been a clay tablet, demon¬ 
strates complete unfamiliarity with the archaeological evidence presented above and is 
another illustration of the excessively “Pan-Babylonian” point of view from which his 
book is written. Only the fact that the king cut up and burned Jeremiah’s written 
prophecy restrains Benzinger from making that document also a clay tablet! The 
LXX here (Jer. 43:1 f.) translates and x tt P Tt0 »'. that is “papyrus,” showing what 

was obvious to the oriental reader. The usual date for the introduction of papyrus into 
Europe (that is, Greece), about the sixth century b.c. (e.g., Darenberg-Saglio-Pottier, 
Diet., IV, 319, “vers le VI* sificle”), is probably far too late. It must have come into 
Greece at a time when Byblos was the leading port of Phoenicia; otherwise papyrus 
would not have been named by the Greeks after this city, pvpx<* (cf. Levy, Semit. Fremdw. 
»m Qriech., p. 172; Muss-Arnolt, Trans. Amer. Phil. Assn., XXIII, 125; Boisacq, Die - 
tionnaire Ely mol., p. 119), and Byblos had long since sunk into insignificance beside 
Tyre and Sidon in the sixth century b.c. It is more probable that the Cretans of Phaestus 
and Cnossus in Mycenean days were already using papyrus. Cultivated as far west as 
Sicily and as far east as Babylonia, papyrus, after giving way to an interval of parchment, 
finally surrendered entirely with the incoming of rag paper from the Chinese. Specimens 
of Chinese paper as old as the second century a.d. have recently (1906-8) been found by 
M. Aurel Stein west of Tun-Huang. They have been examined by Wiesner, and shown 
to be real rag paper. Indeed, vegetable-fiber paper was made by Ts’ai Lun in 105 a.d. 
(Wiesner, “t)ber die ttltesten bis jetzt, aufgefundenen Hadernpapiere,” Sittungeber. der 
Kais. A had. der W»>s. in Wien, CLXVIII; 5. Abh., vorgelegt 10. Mai, 1911). From 
the Chinese the Arabs then learned to make rag paper, especially after the capture of 
Samarcand. Parchment was then of course doomed. The Arabs began making rag 
paper in 751 a.d. and it was being manufactured in the south of Europe as early as the 
tenth or eleventh century. The above historical and archaeological facts make It clear 
that papyrus paper, pen. and ink were introduced from Egypt into Western Asia, begin¬ 
ning after 1100 b.c. Their introduction was therefore contemporaneous with the 
appearance and early use of the so-called Phoenician alphabet. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE FINANCIAL IMPORTANCE 
OF THE TEMPLE IN THE FIRST DYNASTY OF 
BABYLON 


By Ira M. Price 
U niversity of Chicago 

Frequent references in the Old Testament designate the temple 
as a kind of treasury or financial center. The first mention of this 
fact is found at the conclusion of Solomon’s dedication of the temple, 
where it is said: “Solomon brought in the things which David his 
father had dedicated, even the silver and the gold, and the vessels, 
and put them in the treasuries of the house of Jahweh” (I Kings 
7:51). Henceforth throughout the Old Testament the treasuries of 
the house of Jahweh play a significant r61e. One of the attractions 
for foreign invaders seems to have been the treasures of silver and 
gold that filled the sacred coffer of the temple, as well as that of the 
king’s house. The first invasion of the land after the division of the 
kingdom, that of the king of Egypt, did not terminate until Shishak 
had taken “away the treasures of the house of Jahweh, and the 
treasures of the king’s house; he even took away all: and he took 
away all the shields of gold which Solomon had made” (I Kings 
14:26). The conclusion of the civil war between the Northern and 
‘Southern kingdoms, between Jehoash of Israel and Amaziah of 
Judah, resulted in the plunder of “all the gold and silver, and all the 
vessels that were found in the house of Jahweh” (II Kings 14:14). 
One of the prizes of Nebuchadrezzar’s final capture of Jerusalem, 
was “the treasures of the house of Jahweh” (II Kings 24:13). 

From the foregoing passages and others to be noted, it is evident 
that the treasury of the temple was a prolific source of plunder for 
those who were able to capture it, that it was held in high'esteem by 
outside nations. The sources of this wealth seem to have been the 
regular temple tax and the gifts of rulers and individuals. Whether 
there were any other revenues, such as those from lands or from 
loans on interest, does not appear from the earlier narratives of the 
Old Testament. We are not so much concerned with the sources 
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of this wealth, but shall make inquiry as to its use. At the time of 
Josiah (II Kings 22:4, 9) it was employed to repair the temple, to 
pay the workmen engaged therein, and to buy the material with 
which their work was done. 

Whether the treasury had any direct commercial value to the 
nation as a whole, as it had in Babylonia, seems to be in doubt. 
It may be that such functions, if they eVer existed in Israel, were 
eliminated because of opposition of commercial firms or because of 
the deteriorating effect of such an institution as existed in Babylonia 
upon the ethical and religious life of the nation. 

The most significant use made of the temple treasury was that 
made by the king. Although there was a full quota of officials 
who lived upon the revenues of the temple, the king seems to have 
dominated the institution, and to have had free access to its funds 
whenever an emergency arose. The political importance of the 
temple’s presence shows itself when the king is forced to meet some 
great international issue. 

When Asa of Judah was menaced by Baasha of Israel he resorted 
to an old and well-known custom. He appealed to Benhadad of 
Damascus, whose father had been in league with his own father; 
and in order to emphasize the value of the favor which he asked, he 
“took all the silver and the gold that were left in the treasures of the 
house of Jahweh, and the treasures of the king’s house, and delivered 
them into the hands of his servants; and king Asa sent them to 
Benhadad .... saying, There is a league between me and thee, 
between.my father and thy father: behold, I have sent unto thee 
a present of silver and gold; go, break thy league with Baasha of 
Israel, that he may.depart from me” (I Kings 15:18, 19). Asa’s 
scheme was successful, and the pressure against his borders by 
Baasha was relaxed. The money of the temple treasury was effect¬ 
ive in a political issue. 

At another critical juncture, when Ahaz of Judah was threatened 
by defeat at the hands of Rezin of Damascus and Pekah of Israel, 
he saw on the far nothern horizon a possible escape from his dilemma. 
Tiglath-pileser IV was making a triumphant campaign through 
to the Mediterranean and down the coast. Ahaz in desperation 
sent messengers to greet him, “saying, I am thy servant and thy 
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son; come up, and save me out of the hand of the King of Syria, 
and out of the hand of the King of Israel, who rise up against me” 
(II Kings 16:7). Such a message would plainly be futile without 
some substantial present or bribe. Ahaz turned to his best source 
of revenue and “took the silver and gold that was found in the house 
of Jahweh, and in the treasures of the king’s house, and sent it for 
a present to the King of Assyria” (II Kings 16:8). No religious 
scruples would restrain Ahaz from using his full authority and even 
force in securing and using the sacred treasures for such a purpose. 

The next example, however, is a more notable one respecting 
the character of the king who is involved. Hezekiah had apparently 
rebelled against the authority of Sennacherib, the king on the 
Assyrian throne. Sennacherib had planned an expedition into the 
Westland and probably on to Egypt. Incidentally he would punish 
such offenders as Hezekiah of Judah on the way. When the king 
of Assyria had come so dangerously near as Lachish, Hezekiah 
dispatched messengers to carry his confession and submission, say¬ 
ing, “I have offended; return from me: that which thou puttest 
on me will I bear. And the king of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah 
King of Judah three hundred talents of silver, and thirty talents of 
gold [about $1,400,000]. And Hezekiah gave him all the silver that 

was found in the house of Jahweh.Hezekiah cut off the 

gold from the doors of the temple of Jahweh, and from the door¬ 
posts which Hezekiah King of Judah had overlaid, and gave it to 
the King of Assyria” (II Kings 18:14-16). Hezekiah’s devotion 
to the temple and its service did not hinder him from regarding such 
a use of the temple treasures, as meeting with them the demands of 
Sennacherib, a legitimate method of saving from national disaster 
the kingdom over which he ruled. 

The facts cited in the Old Testament regarding the temple 
treasuries lead one to search backward into the earlier periods of 
Babylonian-Assyrian history, to ascertain the real significance of the 
temple in the religious and political life of those peoples, and if 
possible to discover what relation may exist between the respective 
positions of that center in the two nations. 

Because of lack of space and abundance of material the dis¬ 
cussion will be confined to the period of the first Babylonian dynasty 
(ca. 2232-1932 b.c.), a period of about three hundred years. There 
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are several hundreds of contract tablets dated during the reigns of 
the kings of that dynasty. These pertain to both public and pri¬ 
vate business contracts, to temple agreements, receipts, notes, loans, 
leases, and many other kinds of transactions that have no interest for 
us in this paper. 

During this period the temple was one of the great institutions 
of the state. Its religious importance and political influence were 
undisputed. It was the center of the most potent factors in the 
well-being of the country. In addition, its commercial value to the 
community assumed large proportions. This latter feature was 
due to its resources in money, material, and lands. It was probably 
the largest and most successful, because best-regulated, banking 
establishment in the land. 

Its revenues were multifarious. It received large amounts of 
money as dues, and perhaps quantities of products of different kinds, 
such as wheat, sesame, oil, fruits, wool, animals, etc. It also owned, 
rented, and cultivated large tracts of land which produced a liberal 
revenue in kind. Numerous temple accounts describe the land, 
as would a surveyor, and give lists of the crops and the cost of culti¬ 
vation, i.e., the detailed account of money paid the help. Besides, 
the temple received many gifts from the pious worshipers of the 
patron deity of the temple. 

But the significant characteristic of the temple center at this 
period which we wish to look into is its commercial importance. 
It was the banking-house of the community. Its treasures con¬ 
tained gold, silver, precious stones, and valuable metals. Its ware¬ 
houses carried great quantities of grains, sesame, ofl, and other 
edible products. It had also such raw goods as wool and other 
material for clothing. It kept on hand herds of cattle, sheep, goats, 
asses, and other useful domestic animals, each kind apparently 
having its own barns or stables. 

At the head of each branch of husband^ was an overseer, whose 
business it was to superintend the feeding, breeding, and daily care 
of the animals. We find the shepherd, the goatherd, the cattle- 
herd, and the assherd as regular officials. 

Then the warehouse of grains was supervised by a temple official. 
He arranged loans of grain to intending farmers, to be repaid at the 
harvest season, usually with interest, which was 33| per cent in kind. 
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If the loan was made to the poor he might put into the contract 
a clause, “ without interest,” simply the return of the original amount 
being required. 

One of the most onerous duties of a temple official was the super¬ 
intendence of the temple lands, which were often extensive. Like 
a private landlord^ the temple often rented out the land for the 
season, furnished the seed for the soil, and required of the tenant 
return of the original amount of seed, with the established rate of 
interest. Such a loan is more properly to be termed an “advance” 
in order that the lands owned by the temple (corporation) might 
not lie fallow. 

Probably the most profitable division of the temple activities 
was its banking business. The amount of money on hand, whether 
on deposit from individuals or firms, or of its own funds, was con¬ 
stantly in use, if we are to credit the tablets which come down to us 
from that era. 

For the regulation of business transactions between individuals, 
or between individuals and groups, or between members of a family, 
or between the government and an individual, the Code of Hammu¬ 
rabi, from this same period, contains marvelous regulations. But 
when we turn to the temple as a commercial institution, it seems to 
have had rules and rates of its own established by the patron deity 
of that temple, so as to safeguard his devotees from the exorbitant 
charges of unprincipled lenders, whose tentacles are not unknown 
even in the boasted civilizations of the twentieth century. Among 
the contracts of this period, we find many that were made directly 
with the temple, with its patron deity, or with a temple official. 
Presumably, these temple officials, especially the priestesses, had 
private means of no small proportions, though it is not always easy 
to distinguish between their own private loans and those made for 
the temple which they served. 1 

The responsibility for a loan from the temple rests upon the 
god himself and upon the official through whom the loan was 
negotiated: 

Five shekels of pure silver—at the Shamash (temple) rate of interest— 
Idin-Ramm&n, son of Shamash-mutabli, and his wife, Humtani, borrowed 

1 For a discussion of the priestess, see C. H. W. Johns. A JSL, XIX, 98 f. 
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from the Shamash temple and Idin-jatum. When they see the notice(!) 
on the wall (of the market-place) they shall pay (weigh out) to the bearer 
of the document the silver and the interest thereon. In the month Elul, 
in the year of (the building of) the great wall of Shamash [Kohler-Ungnad, 
Hammurabi’s Gesetz, IV, 919]. 

This seems to have been a “demand” loan which should be repaid 
only upon official notification. Its personal character is established 
by the name following that of the patron deity, and its rate of inter¬ 
est is that fixed by the same deity. The rate is not named here but 
was doubtless well known to the temple patrons. The repayment 
was by weight, hence indicating the lack of coinage at that early 
date. 

Another document of similar import follows: 

.... shekels of silver—at the Shamash (temple) rate—Sin-eribam 
andBititum .... and Shelibum, sons of Rakakum borrowed from Shamash 
and Aja under the supervision of Shamash-muballit. At the time of har¬ 
vest in the month of payment(!) are they to pay (weigh out) the silver 
together with its interest [K.-U., 857]. 

This was a joint loan, secured from the god Shamash himself and a 
subordinate, who was under the orders of a high official of the temple, 
possibly secretary of the treasury. The borrowers desired the 
money to tide them over until they should realize on their anticipated 
crops, and were to pay the legal Shamash rate of interest to the 
temple. 

Another feature appears in this document: 

Five shekels of silver, Palisu borrowed from Shamash his lord. The 
silver and its interest will he repay to Shamash [K.-U., 169]. 

This must have been a loan to some high and trusted official, 
for there are no witnesses to the document, no persons named in 
the memorandum—for that is all it is—except the borrower and the 
god, no date for payment, and no rate of interest specified, though 
presumably the Shamash rate, for interest is mentioned in the last 
line. 

The following loan was of grain from the temple supply- 
warehouse: 

Thirteen Kur of grain, interest-bearing (loan)—at the rate of one-third 
kur per kur—Abum-kima-ilim and Naw&rsha-lflmur borrowed from the 
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god Shamash and Ur-Kalkal. At harvest time in the payment (!) month, 
shall they measure up the grain and interest thereon [K.-U., 899]. 

The god of Shamash and the temple officer responsible are the 
lenders. The interest is 33$ per cent, the entire note to be paid 
when the harvest shall have been gathered. This was not a loan 
without interest, such as was sometimes made to the poor, but bore 
the regular Shamash temple interest rate. 

Another loan of grain of eight kur at the fixed rate of interest was 
secured by the same principals and a third party from Ur-kalkal, 
and the transaction is said to have taken place 4 ‘in the presence of 
the god Sin, in the presence of the god Shamash.” [K.-U., 903]. 
Two divinities were witnesses to this deal. 

Note the divine witnesses to the following transaction: 

Ten kur of grain—rate one-third kur per kur—grain of the god Shamash, 
Warad-Ilabrat borrowed from Shamash. At harvest time the grain and its 
interest are to be paid. In the presence of the gods Shamash, Nabium (and) 
Marduk [K.-U., 915]. 

There are no other than three divinities as witnesses named on this 
document. 

Two-thirds of a shekel, five she of silver of Shamash from the hand of 
Ili-idinnam. If that which .... turns out, it belongs exclusively to 
Shamash. 

There are no witnesses to this notable little document. The impli¬ 
cation is that whatever the borrower invests in, the results will all 
belong to the lender, the god Shamash. 

The liberality of the temple of Shamash is well illustrated in the 
following tablet: 

One-sixth of a shekel—interest rate at (the borrower’s) pleasure— 
Awil-ilishu borrowed from the god Shamash. At the beginning of the har¬ 
vest he is to please himself (literally, please his heart) in regard to the money. 
In the presence of the gods Sin and Shamash [K.-U., 917]. 

There are no witnesses except the tw r o gods. This may have been 
a loan to some favored official or patron of the temple, whose pure 
intentions and simple honesty were ample security to Shamash. 
It is rather a memorandum made in the presence of the ever-present 
gods. 
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The next document seems to indicate, among other things, a 
division of the temple funds for special ends: 

Eight kur of grain—Shamash measure—worth fourteen shekels of silver, 
belonging to the palace fund, specified wool-fund, under the supervision of 
the scribe Utul-Ishtar, which Idin-Ea, the judge, has received, Warad 
. . . . son of Belshumu(!) [borrowed] from Idin-Ea, the judge [K.-U., 918]. 

The treasury office was under the supervision of a scribe, while 
the receiver of funds and the authorized lender was a judge. The 
last lines of the tablet are broken away. 

Another intimate of the god Shamash appears in the following: 

Three and one-quarter shekels of pure silver, Imgarum, son of Hi- 
eribam, as companion of the god Shamash, and Mannum-balum-Shamash 

borrowed.To the bearer of the document they will weigh out the 

silver [K.-U., 920]. 

The standard dry measure of each god was used apparently: 

2iS kur of grain—Marduk standard—received by Ui-bal&ti. 1A kur 
of grain—Shamash standard—received by namarsYia(!) in meshekum [K.-U. 
1071]. 

That is, the receipts showed two standards of dry measure used 
in the same document. 

Another great number of contracts specify the activities of temple 
priestesses in the loan business. Whether they loaned private funds 
or those of the temple where they were employed and to which they 
were devoted and consecrated is not always clear from the tablets. 
If they lent private funds some of them were capitalists for that 
day. If the temple funds were loaned out by them, these women 
held responsible positions in the leading loan and trust companies 
of the first Babylonian dynasty. 

Here are a few samples of their transactions: 

Four minas of silver—Shamash rate of interest—one slave Illmatar, 
one slave Shamash-napsherum—eight shekels a year their wages—Sin-rim- 
t)nm, son of Ebarbarram-ltimur, in the month of Tammuz, borrowed from 
Erishti-Shamash, priestess of Shamash, daughter of Sin-rfin-tJrim. In the 
month Tammuz he is to repay the silver and its interest [K.-U., 150]. 

This was a large transaction and carried with it a responsibility 
in caring for and employing two slaves. 

One shekel of silver, M&r-irsitim, and one-third of a shekel, Anum-abt, 
sons of Mahntib-ili—Shamash rate of interest—borrowed from Aja-rishat, 
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priestess of Shamash, daughter of Shamash-abilshu. At harvest time they 
are to repay the silver with its interest [Schorr, Urkunden des Altbabyloni - 
schen Zivil- und Prozessrechls, 41A]. 

These two small loans, made to brothers, were put into the same 
document, were made by a priestess at the established rate of inter¬ 
est, and were to be paid at the gathering of the harvest. 

A larger loan was: 

Five shekels of pure silver—Shamash rate of interest—Shamash-muballit, 
son of UM, borrowed from Amat-Shamash, priestess of Shamash, daughter of 
Sin-idinnam. At harvest time during payment(!) period, he will pay 
(weigh out) the silver and its interest [K.-U., 152]. 

The contract specifies “pure silver”—a term found on a few docu¬ 
ments, which probably designates the fineness of the metal. 

Occasionally no interest rate is specified, as in the following: 

One shekel twenty-five she of silver, Ibku-Aja and Ibkatum borrowed 
from Erishti-Aja, priestess of Shamash, daughter of Ibku-irsitum. In (the 
month) Nisan they are to repay the money. For security and sincerity (!) 
in the presence of [two persons and the scribe] [K.-U., 154]. 

This seems to be a loan without interest to be paid at a specified 
date, hence its special names of witnesses including the scribe. 

Transactions between priestesses occur occasionally in this period: 

One-half mina for the purchase of one-sixth gan of a field, Erishti- 
Shamash, priestess of Shamash, daughter of Sin-taj&r, borrowed from Amat- 
beltim, priestess of Shamash, daughter of Silli-Ramman. Until she buys 
the field and it is hers, she will give annually three kur of grain—Shamash 
standard in meshekum in .... On the three Shamash feasts she is to fur¬ 
nish for each one piece of flesh and ten ka of meal [K.-U., 158]. 

This large loan apparently would cover a considerable period of time, 
and its payments were to be made in the necessities of the temple, 
according to the standard measures in use. The requirements of the 
feasts of Shamash were so heavy that the payment dates were made 
to coincide with those occasions. The entire document seems to 
substantiate the idea that this deal though between priestesses was 
made in temple funds. 

Besides its established rate of interest and its own standard dry 
measure the temple had its own standard weight: 

Five-sixths of a shekel of silver—Shamash weight—Rish-Shamash, son 
of Awil-[ ] borrowed, as purchase price for meal (!) from Ramman-idinnam 
[K.-U., 161]. 
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Again we discover that money borrowed at the temple was some¬ 
times repaid in grain: 

Eleven shekels of silver for winnowing(!) the harvest, Ba(!)-sha-Damu, 
son of T&bija, on the first of Tammuz borrowed from Amat-Shamash, 
priestess of Shamash, daughter of Warad-Illil. At the feast of the month 
Ab, at the current price, he is to measure up the grain in Kar-Sippar, leaving 
out of account the contents of an older contract [K.-U., 852], 

The demands of the feast determined in part the method of pay¬ 
ment of the loan. No interest is specified, three witnesses appear 
on the document, and no other obligations are to prejudice the 
regular payment of this according to contract. This same priestess 
appears on many contracts, and seems to have done a thriving 
business. Her father likewise was a lender of considerable sums. 

What was the so-called Shamash rate? One little contract 
seems to point to that fact: 

One shekel fifteen she of silver—one she is to be paid as the Shamash 
rate—Kubbulum, son of Kuttunum, borrowed from Aja-tallik, priestess of 
Shamash. At harvest time he is to repay the money with interest [K.-U., 
855]. 

The absence of a date prevents us from reckoning the exact rate 
charged in this case. 

Here is an example of a priestess who is said to have personally 
owned what she loaned: 

Four shekels of silver, belonging to Lamassani, priestess of Shamash, 
daughter of Nar&m-Sin; Shelibur and M&r-Sippar, sons of Makal&num, 
are to repay the silver at the time of harvest [K.-U., 861]. 

No interest is mentioned, no record of borrowing, though that is 
implied, and signed by three witnesses. 

The following is a curious case of three men who borrowed grain 
from a temple priestess, apparently to sow their fields, with no 
interest specified. Is it possible that they were temple employees, 
and this is a record of an advance to them before the harvest ? 
kur of grain borrowed by M&r-Shamash; 

i kur of grain borrowed by Ibbatum; 

i 3 o kur of grain borrowed by Nidnusha. 

From Aja-Tallik, priestess of Shamash, daughter of UM, they borrowed 
it. At harvest time will they repay [K.-U., 883]. 

Three witnesses are named, but no interest is mentioned. 
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Some loans specified “no interest”: 

H kur grain .... without interest—Warad-ilishu, son of Sin-ish- 
meanni, and Lamassi, his wife, borrowed from Ilteni, priestess of Shamash, 
daughter of GAZ-Ishtar. At harvest in the payment (!) month the grain 
is to be repaid [K.-U., 887]. 

One example of a loan from another temple than that of Shamash 
is the following: 

. ... ka of grain, interest-bearing, Lfi-Ninib, son of Azag- 
Nani borrowed from B61t£ni, priestess of Ninib, daughter of Naram- 
Sin. Out of the first of the harvest he is to pay back the grain with 
interest [K.-U., 890]. 

While several deities appear in various capacities as lenders, 
witnesses, objects of devotion, and recipients of gifts in this early 
period, Shamash seems to have been the favorite or most largely 
recognized deity in the contracts of the period. 

These few illustrations, out of the hundreds, running up to more 
than a thousand, of the commercial significance of the temple in 
ancient Babylonia serve to reveal how powerful was the combi¬ 
nation of religious activities with those of business. With all its 
revenues, sacred and profane, if such distinction could be made, it 
established a regulative policy that doubtless made for the highest 
welfare of business dealings throughout the nation. With its fixed 
rates of interest, its established standards of weights and measures, 
its far-reaching banking facilities for those in need of its resources, 
it stands forth as the most effective social institution in early Baby¬ 
lonia. 

The temple of Israel's day was a mere shadow of its great pro¬ 
genitor as a social and commercial force. As a religious center or 
a religio-political force, Israel's temple occupied a higher plane in 
its nation than that on which we find the temples of early Baby¬ 
lonia in relation to their nation. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE DISRUPTION ON THE HEBREW 
THOUGHT OF GOD 


By J. M. Powis Smith 
University of Chicago 

As I have indicated elsewhere, 1 the influence of the disruption of 
Israel in 933 b.c. upon the Hebrew God-idea is a subject that has as 
yet received no consideration in print. Attention has been focused 
exclusively upon the social and political effects of the Disruption, 
while its theological influence has been largely overlooked. And yet 
it seems that the logical inferences from the Disruption must have had 
much to do with shaping the later thought of God. 

The idea of God that prevailed in Israel in the generation imme¬ 
diately preceding the Disruption is as well known to us as that of 
any generation in Israel. The older records for the period of Samuel, 
Saul, David, and Solomon are among the best in the Old Testament. 
They come from a relatively early period and they have been com¬ 
paratively little affected by later editorial revision. They give us 
practically uncolored the point of view of a time lying very close to 
that which they describe. Furthermore, the concrete facts which 
they record as belonging to the period of the undivided monarchy 
carry the evidence of their genuineness imprinted upon them, and 
speak very clearly as to the social and religious ideas amid which 
they came to pass. The historical value of these materials is of the 
highest order. Kennedy, for example, speaking of a section of these 
records, says, 

In virtue of their perfect style and their life-like portraiture, the amount 
of picturesque detail and the often dramatic intensity of the action, these 
twelve chapters [viz., II Sam., chaps. 9-20] constitute the finest, as they are 
the earliest, specimen of continuous prose narrative in the Old Testament. 
.... The freshness and vividness of the narrative and the abundance of 
minute personal detail compel us to see in the author one who either himself 
played a part in the events he so graphically records, or has derived his 

1 American Journal of Theology, XIX (1915), 23. 
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information, at first hand, from those whose names are forever enshrined 
in his pages. 1 

We can therefore safely trust the testimony of these records as to the 
Hebrew thought of Yahweh in the half-century before the Disruption. 

The relatively primitive character of the God-idea of the period 
in question is very clearly indicated by the data at hand. Yahweh’s 
prophet issues an order to Saul to exterminate the Amalekites, men, 
women, and children, not to speak of their material possessions; 
declares that Saul has forfeited the kingdom because he has spared 
King Agag and some of the booty; and hews Agag “in pieces before 
Yahweh” with his own hands (I Sam., chap. 15). Saul was troubled 
by “an evil spirit from Yahweh” (I Sam. 16:14; 18:10, etc.), and 
the evil spirit could be charmed away by music (I Sam. 16:23). 
Yahweh was angry and refused to respond to SauPs appeals for 
guidance because Jonathan had unwittingly broken a vow made 
binding upon all Israel by his father (I Sam. 14:36-45). Yahweh’s 
prophets were a gregarious order, prophesying en masse , needing 
music to stimulate their prophetic faculties, and subject to ecstatic 
trances, in some cases, of long duration (I Sam. 19:18-24). David 
in bringing up the ark of Yahweh into the heart of Jerusalem, danced 
before it in such a degree of nudity as to shock the sensibilities of a 
wife whom we have no reason to regard as a prude (II Sam. 6:20; 
cf. I Sam. 19:24). David, who with all his limitations was a devout 
and loyal worshiper of Yahweh, had in his house a teraphim which 
was clearly an idolatrous image of human proportions (I Sam. 
19:13 ff.). Yahweh is said to have sent a three years’ famine upon 
all Israel in the days of David, because his predecessor Saul had 
slain some of the Gibeonites and so had violated an oath sworn 
to by them and Israel in the earlier days. Seven of SauPs descend¬ 
ants are thereupon hung up “in the hill before Yahweh” by way of 
blood-revenge, “and after that God was intreated for the land” 
(II Sam. 21:1-14). “And again the anger of Yahweh was kindled 
against Israel, and he moved David against them, saying, ‘Go, 

i Samuel (New-Century Bible. 1905), pp. 20 f.; similarly as to these and other 
Chapters: Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (1914), pp. 176 f. t 
183; Dhorme, Lee litres de Samuel (1910), pp. 8f.; Kit tel. Oeschichte des Yolkes Israel. 
I (1909), 157 f., 201; K. Budde. Die BUcher Samuelis (1902), p. xx. 
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number Israel and Judah.'” Because of this act, inspired by him¬ 
self, Yahweh causes the death of seventy thousand men in Israel, 
and the slaughter was stayed even then only because David sacri¬ 
ficed burnt-offerings and peace-offerings upon Araunah's threshing 
floor (II Sam. 24:1-25). 

But the most instructive incident, perhaps, for an appreciation 
of our problem is that recorded in I Sam. 26:17-20. Here David 
chides Saul for his murderous pursuit of him, holding up the spear 
and cruse to view as an evidence of the innocence of his own attitude 
toward Saul. Every word of the conversation is significant: “If 
Yahweh have stirred thee up against me”—of what conduct is 
David's God not capable ? “ Then let him smell an offering ”—what 
a materialistic, sensuous conception of God! “But if it be the chil¬ 
dren of men, cursed be they before Yahweh , for they have driven me out 
this day that I should not cleave unto the inheritance of Yahweh, 
saying, ‘Go, serve other gods."' David, seeing himself on the verge 
of expulsion into Philistia, thinks of this as exile from Yahweh's 
land and presence. That this is his own point of view and not merely 
that which he imputes to his foes is clear from his further statement, 
“Now, therefore, let not my blood fall to the earth away from the 
presence of Yahweh .” This thought of God is of the same sort as 
that placed upon the lips of Jephthah in Judg. 11:23 f., “So now 
Yahweh, the God of Israel, hath dispossessed the Amorite from before 
his people Israel, and shouldest thou [viz., Ammon] possess them? 
Wilt not thou possess that which Chemosh, thy God, giveth thee 
to possess? So whomsoever Yahweh, our God, hath dispossessed 
from before us, them will we possess.” Yahweh was evidently 
thought of as a national God pure and simple. His interests were 
limited to his own land and people. Other gods were recognized 
as having equally legitimate sway over the fortunes of other peoples. 
He could be depended upon for effective and hostile reaction against 
his people's foes (I Sam., chap. 5). He resented the recognition 
within Israel, in any form, of the gods of other nations. 1 He 
demanded an exclusive and undivided loyalty from his people. 

* The record of the prophetic protest against Solomon s arrangements for the wor¬ 
ship by his wives each of her own god is certainly late. But there can be little doubt that 
the prophetic party of his day already felt that Yahweh was outraged by the presence of 
these foreign cults in his own capital and under the auspices of his own king. 
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The splitting of Israel into two fragments, first after the death 
of Saul when Ishbosheth and David led the rival factions, and again 
after Solomon’s death when the leaders were Jeroboam and Reho- 
boam, created an unprecedented situation in Israel religiously. 
Yahweh was now the God not of one nation merely, but of two; and 
these were bitterly hostile each toward the other and for years were 
engaged in wars upon one another. This situation sooner or later 
was bound to have its effect upon the thought of God. It was sub¬ 
versive of the very idea of a national God. That idea is in essence 
exclusive and particularistic. A national god as such can be the god 
of only one independent, political unit. The only way for a national 
god to increase his territorial domain is by conquest or by absorption. 
The moment he extends his favor toward another people than his 
own and admits them as a nation on an equal and independent footing 
to the circle of his worshipers, at that moment does he cease to be a 
national god. 

The foregoing proposition holds good notwithstanding what 
Durkheim says apropos of the expansive nature of religion, viz.: 

It is far from true that religious internationalism is a peculiarity of the 
most recent and advanced religions. From the dawn of history, religious 
beliefs have manifested a tendency to overflow out of one strictly limited 
political society. It is as though they had a natural aptitude for crossing 
frontiers and for diffusing and internationalizing themselves. Of course 
there have been peoples and times when this spontaneous attitude has been 
held in check by opposed social necessities; but that does not keep it from 
being real and, as we see, very primitive. 1 

That the Yahweh-religion shared this tendency common to all 
religions would be evident if we could establish the fact of the wide¬ 
spread use of the name “Yahweh” outside of Israel in the pre-Mosaic 
age. 2 This has been confidently claimed by many scholars (Sayce, 
Delitzsch, Clay, Radau, Zimmern, Rogers, et al.) } but my colleague, 
Dr. D. D. Luckenbill, assures me that with one possible exception the 
genuine Yahweh-names cited in support of this contention do not 
antedate the time of David. 3 If, however, the fact should yet be 

1 The Elementary Forme of the Religious Life (1915), pp. 288 f. 

2 See George A. Barton, “Yahweh before Moses,” Studies in the History of Religions 
Presented to Crawford Howell Toy (1912), pp. 187-204. 

• See a forthcoming article in The American Journal of Theology by D. D. Luckenbill 
upon this question. 
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proved, the nationalizing of the Yahweh-religion in Israel would be 
one of those “opposed social necessities” which would militate against 
the further operation of the internationalizing tendency of Hebrew 
Yahwism. As long as the national idea of Yahweh persisted, there 
could be no other attitude within Yahweh’s nation than that of 
political and religious opposition toward all non-Yahwistic peoples. 
The setting up of a second and independent Yahwistic kingdom was 
in principle a bursting wide open of the national God-idea. If there 
might be two separate kingdoms each serving Yahw'eh, why not any 
number of such kingdoms? Yahweh thereupon ceases to have a 
favorite, indeed an only people, and becomes the God of two or more 
peoples alike, with their mutually exclusive ambitions and ideals. 

We must bear in mind, of course, the fact that the Disruption 
did not bring a body of new pbople into being as a Yahwistic kingdom; 
but on the contrary merely signified a division of the recognized 
followers of Yahweh into two camps. Yahweh had no more followers 
after the Disruption than before; but they were grouped antago¬ 
nistically and were each claiming his championship of their rights. 
Up to a certain point, the situation is the same as that brought into 
existence by civil war within the nation. The followers of Yahweh 
are fighting one another and invoking his aid in their destructive 
activities. But there the resemblance ceases. In the civil war, 
each side is struggling for supremacy within the nation; there is 
no thought of permanent separation. The nation will continue as 
before, but with a change in the government. The movement that 
brought the Disruption looked to separate organizations from the 
start. It was distinctly a secession enterprise. It is true that there 
were periods when the South was in vassalage to the North during 
the later history; but this was not necessarily in the original plan and 
the South was actually free and independent often enough and long 
enough to keep the idea of its own self-government continually to 
the fore. Thus the bearing of the political situation upon the 
thought of God cannot have escaped attention. 

So far as we know, this situation in Israel and Judah is one with¬ 
out an exact parallel. Nowhere else in the world have two separate 
and independent kingdoms, holding to the idea of a national god, been 
found serving one and the same god as arbiter of their destinies 
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Neither the seizure of the throne of all Egypt by Piankhi, the Nubian, 
in the eighth century b.c., nor the enthronement of Esarhaddon, of 
Assyria, as king of Babylon, involved the same sort of a situation. 
In the first place, the political result in neither case was the institution 
of two independent monarchies, but rather the subjection by con¬ 
quest of an opponent and the incorporation of the conquered territory 
in the victorious kingdom. In the seeond place, the religious situa¬ 
tions differed, in that neither Egypt nor Assyria was so distinctly 
monolatrous as Israel and Judah. Amon and Ashur were members 
of pantheons. Esarhaddon, for example, frankly recognized Marduk 
as god of Babylon, though serving Ashur in his own proper realm. 
The problem for religion with which we are dealing can arise only 
where monolatry is clearly recognized and logically followed out. 

It may be that the fact that Yahweh was primarily not a god 
of a land, but of a people, rendered this opposition of part against 
part less revolutionary in its effect upon thinking than it might have 
been otherwise. Yahweh was the God of Israel before he became the 
God of Canaan. 1 He was not indissolubly tied to the soil as were the 
Baalim. His relations were with the same people after the Disruption 
as before. He was still the God of the Hebrews as over against all 
other nations. But even so, “a house divided against itself cannot 
stand!” The idea of Yahweh as Israel’s God can survive only on 
condition that Israel remain an undivided whole. If it permit itself 
to be divided into two separate and independent nations, it has pre¬ 
pared the way for the complete breakdown of the national God-idea. 
Yahweh was one of the most effective bonds uniting the fragments of 
Israel into a nation. Without Yahweh there could have been no Israel. 
With Yahweh presiding impartially over a divided Israel, political 
and religious isolation and independence are alike imperiled. If 
Yahweh be God of two nations, evidently his interests are not iden¬ 
tified with those of either one, as is inevitably the case with a strictly 
national god. He favors neither the one nor the other. Indeed the 
suspicion must arise that he is more or less indifferent to both alike 
and that he is dealing with them primarily not from the point of 
view of the advantage of either or of both, but from the standpoint 
of his own superior and more comprehensive purposes. 

* 1 Cf. R. Smend, Lehrbuch der altteatamentlichen Religionageschichte, 2d ©d. (1899), 
pp\ 18. 113 f. 
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As a matter of fact, after the Disruption, we do find Yahweh’s 
activities frequently transcending the limits of Hebrew territory. 1 
The J and E narratives make non-Israelites act and talk as though 
they were worshipers of Yahweh. For example, Pharaoh and Joseph 
both speak of “God” and both mean the same God (Gen., chap. 41). 
The Philistine Abimelech’s God is evidently Yahweh (Gen., chap. 
20 and 26:29). Laban the Syrian is clearly presented as a worshiper 
of Yahweh (Gen. 24:50; 31:49). The Sodomites too worship 
Yahweh (Gen., chap. 18). Balaam, Yahweh’s prophet, is a non- 
Israelite; and Balak, King of Moab, recognizes Balaam’s God as 
his own (Num., chaps. 23 ff.). Rahab, the harlot of Canaanitish 
Jericho, speaks in the same way (Josh., chap. 2). 

In like manner, the widow of Zarephath, a Zidonian, is informed 
in advance by Yahweh of the coming of Elijah, and recognizes in him 
a man of God in whose mouth is the word of Yahweh (I Kings, 
chap. 17). Naaman the Syrian’s victories over his foes were given 
to him by Yahweh, God of Israel (II Kings 5:1). Benhadad of 
Syria sends his courtier Hazael to inquire of Elisha the will of Yahweh 
regarding the outcome of his illness; and Elisha declares to Hazael 
that it is Yahweh’s will that the latter shall be king of Syria (II Kings 
8:7-15). Micaiah ben Imlah thinks of Yahweh as setting the forces 
of other nations in motion to accomplish his own ends within Israel 
(I Kings 22:15-28). 

This sort of thought regarding the gods was not by any means 
confined to Israel. For example, Ishtar of Nineveh visited Egypt 
in the time of Amenophis III at the latter’s own request. Esarhad- 
don says that he restored the temples of Marduk in Babylon by the 
command of the god himself. The Babylonian priests represented 
Cyrus as having been called in by Marduk to punish Babylon for its 
sins. Hammurabi sent back the captured goddesses of Elam to their 
own land, probably because of misfortunes which he attributed to 
them, even as the Philistines did in the case of the ark of Yahweh. 
Mesha, king of Moab, explains Israel’s conquest of Moabitish 
territory as due to the fact that Chemosh was angry at his land. 

Wherever these forms of statement may occur, they indicate an 
increasing familiarity on the part of those who use them with the 

1 See Peisker, Die Beziehung der nicht-Israeliten zu Yahweh (1907). 
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thought of their gods as concerned with and operative in affairs out¬ 
side of the limits of their own kingdoms. It is evidence of the tend¬ 
ency toward expansion, of which we spoke above, manifesting itself 
in spite of the limitations naturally surrounding a national God-idea. 
The most striking statements of this kind are from the lips of Amos. 
In the oracles against the foreign nations with which his prophecy 
opens, his denunciation is in one case, at least, based upon an offense 
which did not concern Israel at all directly. Yahweh is represented 
as intervening to punish a people not because of any injury done 
to Israel, but because of the violation of the common laws of humanity 
(Amos 2:1). But in 9:7, Amos goes even farther and classes Israel 
as standing in the same relation to Yahweh as Ethiopians, Philis¬ 
tines, and Syrians. This must not be pushed so far as to make Amos 
the spokesman of a universal conception of God; for, as his book 
abundantly shows, he still gives Israel the first place in Yahweh's 
heart. But the national idea of God is here stretched to the breaking- 
point. 

This larger view of God which comes to expression with Amos 
was the imperative need of the times in religion. The old, limited, 
national conception of Yahweh could not have met successfully the 
problems forced upon Israel's attention by the progress of Assyria 
in the West-land. Yahweh had to grow or die. The development 
of Assyria as a world-power was itself largely conducive to the 
development of a world-view of Yahweh. 1 It forced men to think 
in larger terms and to take longer views. Another influence working 
in the same direction came from the cosmological myths of Baby¬ 
lonian origin that were taken over and incorporated in the J document 
of Genesis. These were not monotheistic, to be sure; but they dealt 
with world-problems and represented a relatively high thought of 
God. To these and other forces at work upon the Hebrew concep¬ 
tion of Yahweh must be added the situation produced by the Dis¬ 
ruption. Just what share it had in preparing the way for monotheism, 
we cannot say. As far as the records of the Old Testament show, 
it was a silent partner in the co-operative enterprise—but there is 
no reason for ignoring or minimizing its influence on that account. 

1 See C.eonte Adam Smith, “The Influence of Assyria upon Prophecy,” The Book 
of the Ttctlre Prophets, 1 (1896), 44—58. 
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It must have done its part in the common task. If Yahweh could 
preside over the destinies of two nations with conflicting and opposing 
aims, why need the thought of his control stop there? Having 
crossed the line of influence beyond which as a national God he could 
not go, there were no fixed limits to his further progress. 

Hebrew monotheism was the resultant of a complexity of social 
forces, among which the ethical interest held, perhaps, a dominant 
place. No one of these influences, least of all the effect of the Dis¬ 
ruption, could have brought in monotheism single-handed. Each 
had its own contribution to make to the great end, without which the 
end would not have been achieved when it was or as it was. All we 
are asking for here is that room shall be made Among the previously 
recognized contributory influences for the influence of the Disrup¬ 
tion, which it would seem cannot have been of altogether minor 
significance. 
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OLD BABYLONIAN LETTERS FROM BISMYA 


By D. D. Luckenbill 
University of Chicago 

no. 2 1 sin-£rish to elm£shum 

Contents. —Elmeshum does not see how he will be able to pay 
back more than one of the five gur of grain he owes Sin-erish. The 
latter urges immediate settlement, since the grain is needed for the 
sowing. Elmeshum is also requested to collect and forward some 
outstanding money. 

Transliteration. — 1 a-na El-me-e-sum 2 ki-be-ma 8 um- 
ma d Sin-eriS-ma 4 d $amas li-ba-al-li-it-ka 5 ki-ma i-na 5 Se- 
Gur 6 sa ta-na-ad-di-mam 7 1 Se-Gur ta-ga-am-mi-la-Sum 8 [a]t- 
ta u-la ti-i-du 9 Su[m-m]a i-na ki-tim 10 a-hi ai-ta 11 se-a-am 
Sa ta~ak-bu-u 12 ar-hi-iS i ba-in-ma 18 eklam(lam) la in-na-ad-di 
14 u kaspam Sa m Zi-da-lum 15 aS-pu-ra-am 16 Su-di-na-am-ma 
17 Su-bi-lam. 

Translation. —To ElmSshum speak: Thus saith Sin-firish: May 
Shamash grant thee life. (You say) you do not know how you can spare 
(save) one gur of grain out of the five gur which you are to give (that is: 
repay) me. If in truth you are my brother, the grain which you mention, 
repay at once so that the field may not lie fallow. Further: I have written 
you about the money of Zidalum. Collect and bring it. 

note 

L. 12. i ba-in: Imperative of "pS, with precative particle. Delitzsch, 
AGr 2 , § 106. Cf. No. 5,11. 7, 11, and 28. 

NO. 3. UBARRUM TO SIN-£rISH 

Contents. —Concerning the place of enrolment of the “gentle¬ 
man” Adi-mati-ilu. The logical connection, if there is any, between 
the clauses of the second half of the letter is not clear. 

Transliteration. — 1 a-na d Sin-eriS 2 ki-be-ma 8 um-ma 
U-bar-rum-ma 4 d SamaS mu-hi-t[i] li-ba-a[l-li-H-ka\ 5 aS-Sum 

* No. 1 appeared in AJSL , XXXII. 98 f. 
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m A-di-ma-ti-ilu a-wi-[lam] 6 i-na tu-up-pi-ia Sa-te-[ir] 7 a-wi-lam 
a-na tu-up-pi-i[a] 8 sa Ia-mu-ut-ba-li-im 9 la tu-ma-§a 10 a-wa- 
tum it-ti be-li-ja 11 du-un-nu-na 12 aS-Sum mu-ru-i$ li-bi-ka 18 Sa 
ta-ak-bi-a-am 14 lu-zi-iz-ma 16 da-aja-nu-tam li-ta-fci-er-ma 16 a-wi- 
lam ta-Sa-da-ar-ma 17 a-na d Sama$-u-ku(?)-du-ka 18 [l\a-ki-a-Su 
ma-am^ma-an 19 u-la i-li-e 20 u AD-ffU-ka ta-pa-ra-as 

Translation. —To Sin-£rish speak: Thus saith Ubarrum. May 
Shamash, who searches my heart, grant thee life. Because (the name of) 
Adi-mati-ilu, the “gentleman,” is written in my tablet, you do not find the 
gentleman’s (name) on my tablet of Yamutbal. The matter is confirmed 
(lit., strengthened) with my lord. Because you are annoyed, I will take in 
hand what you have commanded me. Let him receive(?) the judgeship. 
The (name of the) man you will write. No one is able to take him to 
Shamash-ukuduka( ?). Further: You will render your decision( ?). 

notes 

LI. 15 f. Meaning obscure, li-tarbi-er: Probably II 2 of tnabAru. 

L. 20. AD-ffU: ideogram for piristu f Cf. ad-jal, etc.; Delitzsch, 
Sum. Gl t 8. 

no. 4. shamash-gAmil to ubatum 

Contents. —Shamash-g&mil sends Ili-turam to Ub&tum for 
punishment, mentioning certain counter charges made by Ili-turam. 

Transliteration. — 1 a-na U-ba-a-a-tum 2 ki-be-ma 8 um-ma 
d SamaS-ga-mil-ma 4 a-na si-gi-il-ti 6 m I-li-tu-ra-am 6 a-ta-er-ka 
7 ki-ma ta-ga-bu-u-ma 8 i-ba-ga-ru-ka 9 m I-li-tu-ra-am 10 ik- 
bi-a-am 11 ki-be-ma du-ub-bu-ub-ta-am 12 la i-[Sa]-aS-Si 18 [a]n-ra- 
[t]a-am a-wa-ta-am 14 e-li-ka i-Su-u 

Translation. —To Ub&tum speak: Thus saith Shamash-g&mil. I have 
sent you Ili-turam for punishment. When you give the command, they 
will make complaint to(?) you. Ili-turam spoke to me as follows: Say: 
“He shall not make complaint.” This matter he has against you. 

NOTES 

L. 6. ata’er: h pret. of "IK"!. 

L. 12. The usual writing is la i-sa-aS-si. Cf. the phrase ana dububtim 
maman la isassi. 

no. 5. nin-shubur-£push to ishum-nin-shubur 

Contents. —Nin-shubur-6push sends M&r-Amurrim to Ishum- 
Nin-shubur for a gut of grain. This grain is for the latter’s mother. 
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Transliteration. — 1 a-na I-Sum- d Nin-Subur 2 ki-be-ma 

8 um-ma d NinSubur-epus(uS)-ma 4 d Nin-Subur li-ba-al-li-it-ka 
6 a-nu-um-ma Mdr- d Amurrim 6 it-ta-al-ka-a[k-k]um 7 1 gur Se- 
a-am i ba-dS-Sum 8 ap-pu-tum ri-ku-us-zu 9 la ta-ia-ar-ra-da-Su 
10 1 gur Seam a-na um-mi-ka 11 i ba-in-ma 12 e-ri-iS Si( f)-i-ta 

18 la wa-aS-ba-at 14 u-ul i-t[a-a]p-pa-lu-ka 15 Ut(f)-na-pi-iS-tim 

16 u tu-bu-ul-li-im 17 u Si-me-{ ?) 18 u-ul ma-ru-u§ 

19 a-nu-um-ma UN-NE-du-tum 20 bi-el-ti-ia a-na d Nanna-tum 
21 aS-Sum na-gi-ri-i[m] u tu-hi 22 it-ta-al-ka-a-am 28 m Mdr- 
d Amurrim 24 li-te-iji-lii-i-ma 25 me-fri-ir lu-du-ki-im 26 li-ri-iS 
27 1 gur Se-a-am a-na um-mi-ka 28 i ba-in la tu-bu-ul-lu-um 29 u 
ifi-dam u li-bi-it-ta-a-am 80 li-iz-bi-lu-nim 81 ap-pu-tum 

Translation. —To Ishum-Nin-shubur speak: Thus saith Nin-shubur- 
6push: May Nin-shubur grant thee life. M4r-Amurrim is coining to you 
now. Give him a gur of grain, if you please. Do not send him away empty- 
handed. For your mother give a gur of grain, and plant (thfe field ?). (That) 
8he( ?) is not dwelling here, they did not tell you. Ut( ?)-napishtim either 
.... or .... is not sick. And now Unnedutum, my lady, is coming to 
Nanna-tum on account of the overseer and tufri. Let her bring M&r-Amur- 
rim. A reply .... let her(?) ask for. Give a gur of grain for your 
mother. No.Further: Clay and brick let them bring, if you please. 

notes 

L. 3. d Nin-$ubur-epu&(uh): The second element is uncertain. 

L. 7. i ba-is-sum: ba-in with suffix. 

LI. 12 f. Translation conjectural. 

L. 15. The reading Ut-napiUim is doubtful, but ma-ru-u$ of 1. 18 calls 
for a masculine proper( ?) noun as subject. 

L. 16. With tu-bu-ul-li-im of this line and tu-bu-ul-lu-um of 1. 28 I can 
do nothing. There is a tubullH = KI-SAG-DU (Meissner SAI, 7328), but 
the meaning is unknown. 

*L. 19. UN-NE-du-tum: UN-NE=nise, but how this is to be com¬ 
bined with the two following elements is not clear. 

L. 24. li-{e-i}}-bi-i-ma: This shows that the ufr-sign also has the value ift. 

L. 29. The extra a in li-bi-it-ta-a-am is hard to account for. 

NO. 6. APIL-ILISHU TO HIS SON 

Contents. —The father sends Ili-6rish to his son for wool to be 
used in paying his stated temple contribution. 

Transliteration. — 1 a-na ma-r[i]-ia Sa d Marduk u-ba-al- 

li-{u-Su 2 ki-be-ma 8 um-ma A-pil-il[i-s]u-ma 4 d Santas u 
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d Marduk a-n[a d]a-ri-a-tim li-ba-al-li-tu-ka 6 a-nu-um-ma m l-li- 
iriS 8 at-iar-da-ak-kum 7 20 ma-na Sip&tim dam-ga-tim 8 ki-ma 
gi-ni-ja 9 hi-bi-lam 

Translation.—T o my son, to whom Marduk has granted life, speak: 
Thus saith Apil-ilishu. May Shamash and Marduk forever grant thee life. 
I am sending tli-6rish to you; 20 mana of fine wool as my regular temple 
offering, send me. 

NOTE 

L. 1. uballiiuhi: The present tense is generally used in this formula. 

NO. 7. KAWIUM TO SHALLURUM 

Contents. —Kawium urges the delivery of pitch concerning 
which he has written for the fifth time. 

Transliteration. — 1 a-na Sa-al-lu-r[u-um] 2 ki-be-ma 
3 um-ma Ka-wi-um-ma 4 d Samas li-ba-al-li-it-ka 6 a-na \ §e 
iddi fya-am-$i $u-u 6 as-bu-ur^ra-ak-kum-ma 7 u-ul tu-sa-ab-ba-[la-\ 
am-ma 8 idddm i-na ia-Si-i[m] 9 [a]-na a-ma-ri-im 10 u-ul i-ba - 

aS-sw 11 [£] Se am-ra-am-ma 12 [§u]-bi-lam 13 . -tu- 

14 . . -di( f) . -ab( f) 15 i-na an-ni-tim 18 a-fiu-ut-ka lu- 

mu-ur. 

Translation.—T o Shallurum speak: Thus saith Kawium: May 
Shamash grant thee life. This is the fifth time I have written you about the 
half-s/ie of pitch and you do not send it to me. I haven't any pitch (lit., 

pitch by me to see there is not). Find a half-ste and send it.Herein 

let me see your brotherliness. 

NO. 8. MARI-IRSITIM TO UKKIN-UM 

Contents. —M&ri-irsitim to UKKIN-um. Certain women are 
to be brought to Adab where they are to thrash and receive grain. 

Transliteration. — 1 a-na UKKIN( ?)-um 2 ki-be^ma 3 um- 
ma Ma^ri-ir-$i-ti??i-ma 4 d Sama§ li-ba-al-lwt-ka 6 Na-pi-i$-tum 
8 A-ta (or $a)-ki-tim 7 E-ta-lia-ma 8 ri-di-a-am 9 [$]a ta-ra- 

di-a-am 10 ri-m u-sa Se-a-am 11 i-na Adab kx 12 li-ir-pi-su-u-rna 
13 li-el-ku 14 ap-pu-tum. 

Translation.—T o UKKIN(?)-\im speak: Thus saith M&ri-irsitim. 
Napishtum, Atakitum and Etahama bring to me. Whom(ever) you bring 
to me, I will pardon. In Adab let them thrash and receive grain, if you 
please. 
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NOTES 

L. 10. rimxisa: Some form of sakdnu probably to be supplied. 

L. 12. lirpisHma: From rapdsu, not a common word, but one whose 
meaning is clear from the syllabaries. 

NO. 9. SIN-A-TO- 1 

Transliteration. — 1 a-na. 2 ki-b[e-ma] 3 um-ma 

d Sin-a- ... 4 d Santas as-&um[-ia] 5 li-ba-al-li-i[t-ka] 6 i-nu-u-ma 

7 a-na-k[u-]u-ma u at-ta 8 i-na .... raa( f)-al kx 9 ni-in-na- 
am-[mi-ir\ 10 ki-a-am ta-ak-bi-a-am 11 ni(?)-ma-a-ta-ma 12 [i]-nu- 

u-rna 13 a-na . na ki 14 ta-la-ak-ku-u 16 §ina wa-ar-ki 

Su-ba-ri-im 16 ta-ma-am-ma 17 m Na - - u-tim ki-a-am 18 . u 

19 . ta(f) 20 ap-pu-tum 

Translation. —To .... speak: Thus saith Sin-a-: MayShamash 

for my sake grant thee life. When I and you met in ... . you said to me: 
we shall die(?). Now, since you are come to ... . Two (twice?) after 
Shubarum you. . . and Na-utim thus . . If you please. 

NO 10. ILUSHU-ELLATSU TO-TABb£. 

Transliteration. — 1 a-na d - tab-bi-e 2 ki-be-ma 3 um- 

ma I[lu-§]u-ellat-su 4 d $ama£ li-ba-al-li-it-ka 5 is-tu pa-n[a-n]u-um 

8 ki-a-am ak-bi-kum 7 um-ma a-na-[k\u-u-ma 8 al-pi mart na-$a- 

ma-am{?) 9 . kaspam 10 . 11 lu i-na ki- 

Sa-ad 12 tu- -i-im 13 la-ga-ma-r[i\ . . 14 . 15 . . kaspam 

16 [$a] e-li-ka .... 17 bu-mu- 

Translation. —To-tabbS speak: Thus saith Ilushu-ellatsu: May 

Shamash grant thee life. In time past I spoke to you: thus I spoke: fat 
oxen, we will buy for me( ?). (Rest too fragmentary to allow of connected 
translation.) 

NO. 11. ILI-IDINNAM TO SHALURUM(?) 

Transliteration. — 1 a-na $a-lu(?)-ru(?)-um 2 ki-be-ma 

3 um-ma I-li-i-din-nam-ma 4 d Sama$ li-ba-al-li-it-ka 6 a-nu-um-ma 
ak-ka- 8 Ja ( u-$a)-bi-la-kum 7 i&-tu Ni-swn ki 8 ub-lam . 

9 ia-u-um 10 sum-ma i-na ki-it-tim 11 a-hi at-ta-a 12 . .. tu- . 

Translation. —To Shalurum(?) speak: Thus saith Ili-idinnam: May 
Shamash grant thee life. Now Akka- whom( ?) I sent to you, bring from 
Isin. Where is .... ? If in truth you are my brother. 
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NOTE 

L. 1. Perhaps Shalurum. The last signs seem to have been written 
over an erasure. 

no. 12 

Transliteration.— (Six to eight lines missing) 1 a-na .... 

2 la te-gi(?) . 3 li-lu( f)-u-ma .... 4 mi-im-ma sa 

eklim(li-im) 5 u bi-tirn la e-Si-im-me-e-ma 6 li-ib-bi la^-ma-ra- 
a$ 7 Se-a-am a-na ma-aS-ka-ni-im 8 Su-li-a-ma a-na eklim(li-im) 

9 me-e i-ba-a-ma mi^ig-ra-am 10 -am-ku (.Su ?) - su- 11 $u- 

fya-ru-u iS-tu eklim(li-im) 12 ba-al-ri li-§u( f)-nim 13 m Ta-ri-bu-um 
14 u A-bu-um-ili 15 tu-ur-da-nim 

Translation. —. ... let them go up(?). I do not hear anything of 
field or house, nor does my heart grieve. Bring up the grain to the granary. 
To the field the water enters. Let the helpers go from the field on the other 
side( ?). Send me Taribum and Abum-ili. 

no. 13. 

Transliteration. —(About four lines missing) 1 Sa d Sin-m[u- 
sa-lim] 2 40(f) • • u . . . 3 a-na Sa-mi-[im] 4 ta-ad-di-nu 

6 md Sin-muSa-[lim] 6 Sar-ra-am im-fiu-ur-ma 7 Sar-ru-um li- 
ib-ba-ti-im 8 im-ia-la hu-mu^ut la-a-ma 9 ri-Su sar-ri-im ik- ?- f 
ad-ka 10 eklim (li-dm) a-na be-li-Su 11 mu-ir ap-pu-tum. 

Translation. —. ... to another you gave. Sin-mushalim went to 
the king and the king was filled with anger. Hasten, before the officer of 
the king reaches( ?) you, and return the field to its owner. Don’t delay. 

note 

L. 9. It seems as if the scribe had started to write ik-hi-da-ka and then 
changed to ik-ka-sa-ad-ka. 

NO. 14 

Transliteration.— (About five lines missing) 1 . 

2 a-am u-l[a i-Su] 3 sum-ma i-na ki-it-tim 4 a-hi at-ta 5 ku-nu- 
uk-ki(f) an-ni-a-am 6 i-na a-ma-ri-i-ka 7 sa aS-pu-[r]a-kum 
8 m $ama$-na-§ir 9 u-la na-ka-ar 10 ha-ta-ni ku-nu-uk-kam 11 li- 


zi-ba-kum-ma 12 . ut (six to eight lines missing) 

u md Nergal- . 14 a-nu-u-ma al-[ka-a]k-ku[m\ 15 i-na 


na-ap-fia-ar §u-fya-ri-e 16 ki-a-am ta-ak-bi-a-am 17 um-ma at-ta-a- 
ma 18 [i-t]a-a-ar a-wa-ta-am 19 u-ta-ru-ni-im-ma 20 x gut Se-a-am 
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a-na-di-ik-kum 21 .... ma ri Si-ip-ri-im 22 [sa a$-pu]-ra-kummia 

23 . at-ta-a-ma 24 . ta- j rt-Sa{?) 25 . 

an-ni 26 . Su-lu-um . 27 li-kam-mia 

Translation. —. ... he has not. If in truth you are my brother, 
when you see this letter which I have written you—Shamash-nasir, he’s not 
a stranger, he is my son-in-law, he will hand you the letter— .... Nergal— 
. . . . Now I am coming to you. Among(?) all the helpers you spoke 
to me: you said: “He will return. They will bring back word, x gur of 
grain I will give you.” .... the commission which I sent you .... you 


NOTES 

L. 11. lizibakumma: ezebu, with kunUkkam, hardly has the meaning 
“eine Urkunde ausfertigen” here (cf. Ungnad, Babylonische Briefe aus der 
Zeit der fjammurapi Dynastie , 246). 

LI. 21 f. Restore [g]a-ma-ri siprirn etc.? Translate: “the com¬ 
pletion of the work about which I wrote you” ? 

no. 15 

Transliteration.— 1 [a-na X] 2 [k]i-b[e-m]a 3 X-ma 4 aS- 

Sum ...... 6 a-. 6 a-nu-um-ma .... 7 u . 

ki 8 ia-ta . . . n[i-i]g-t[im ] 9 Se-a-am .... 10 u . 

14 . ma at-ti-ma a-na ka- ... 16 [x gur] §e-a-am la it - -nu 16 [&-a-] 
am la i-ta-pa-al- ... 17 [$um]-ma a-na &li ki -$u i- li- ... 18 . . 

ka-al-la-ti- 19 Se-a-am i-di-in ta-bi- 20 $e-a-am at- 21 x siklu 
kaspim ka-la-ti-bc(f) ti ... . 22 ... -ma a-na-ku 23 a( t)-na 

pa-mi-da la-ta- 24 ma-am-ma-an 25 ... u-la ta- ... . 28 [ap- 

p\u-tum na-aS-pa- . 27 al-li- .... 

no. 16 

Transliteration.— 1 [a-na X 2 ki-be-ma\ 3 um-ma [X- 


ma] 4 d $ama$ li-[ba-al-li-H-ka] . 8 x Siklu kaspim . . 

9 Su-bi-lam .... 11 Su-bi-lam . 16 su-bi-lam a-wi- 


la[m] 16 ib fiu iS-tu .... 17 iS-bu-ra-am 18 Su-ri-a-am-ma 
.. 19 .. kaspam( ?) lu-di-kum 20 ... ni ba ha tim ... 21 .... 
su-bi-lam 22 iS-tu ni-il-ta- 23 .... h a-nu . 
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SEVERUS BAR SHAKKO’S POETICS , PART II 

By Martin Sprengling 
U niversity of Chicago 

The text here published constitutes the second half of Severus 
bar Shakko’s treatise on Poetics , which in turn forms Book 3 of his 
encyclopedic Dialogues . The first half was published by Martin 
(cf. the previous number of this Journal). It contains, after a brief 
introductory paragraph: (1) two general questions and their answers, 
in which the subject-matter of poetics is divided into four parts: 
meter, rhyme including assonance, gebuljA (the figures of speech 
and the figurative style in general of poetry), and taSHpd (properly 
the plot or story underlying a poem); (2) five questions and answers 
on meter; (3) three similar sections on matters pertaining to rhyme 
and assonance. The second half contains six questions and answers 
on gebuljd and its subdivisions, one on taSHpd, one each on comedy 
and tragedy, and one on the difficulties of the “art” of poetry, 
followed by a few concluding remarks. 

Throughout this second part the work of Severus exhibits the 
same slipshod and harum-scarum character as in the first; it is 
scarcely too much to say that for the most part he ddes not know 
what he is talking about, but insists on talking nevertheless. In 
spite of this there are sound reasons for the publication of this as 
well as of other parts of Severus , work. A proper study of Syriac 
poetics demands at least knowledge of what native masters and 
students of the subject thought and said. Together with Martin’s 
work and Antonius Rhetor’s Poetics f published in the previous 
number of this Journal , the following pages will put into the hands 
of occidental scholars a text, however poor, of all that native writers, 
belonging to the post-classical period of Syriac literature before the 
era of printed books, are known to have written in extenso and ex 
professo on the subject. Secondly, slipshod work and all, the writ¬ 
ings of Severus are a representative factor of the civilization of the 
age, region, and community to which he belonged. A few sections 
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of his Dialogues have been examined from this point of view by A. 
Baumstark, Aristoteles bei den Syrern, by J. Ruska, Das Quadrivium 
aus S. 6. S. Buck der Dialogue and “Studien,” ZA , XII (1897) and 
by A. Merx, “Historia Artis grammaticae apud Syros” (Abh. 
f. d. K. d. M ., IX, 2). But the study of Severus’ relations to Greek, 
Hellenistic, Byzantine, and Arabic writers is not yet complete, and its 
completion is largely dependent upon the publication of his works. 
Finally, the professed quotations in the text here published are not 
without value. The most important, that from Aristotle's Poetics y 
has been published and studied in D. S. Margoliouth's Analecta 
Orientalia . The others, no small number, have not all been located, 
much less studied. Any aid in the finding of these, as well as other 
assistance, publicly or privately given, will be greatly appreciated 
by the writer. 

The manner of this publication is conditioned by the fact that it 
is much easier and less expensive in this country to print Syriac 
in zinc etching than in type. This being the case, and the attempt 
to edit a definitive text from one manuscript only, when others are 
known to exist, being hazardous, it is about as well that for purposes 
of collation looking toward a definitive edition the text of one manu¬ 
script should be published as it stands, errors and all. What follows, 
is the text of the Harvard manuscript, heretofore described in this 
Journal. 
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DIGEST AND NOTES 

Question 12. —“What is gebulja , and into how many varieties is it 
divided?” The answer states that “the term g. is used of this, that some¬ 
thing is made or fashioned,” and then, after an inept comparison of the 
literary process with the making of dough from flour and of clay from clods, 
proceeds to the definition of the former as “a species of poetic (depawefc?) 
diction, which is artistic and skilfully devised, so that one thing is said and 
another intended, be it covertly, or openly.” Five varieties are distinguished 
ma h la ( fixSos , fabula); pelepa ( mpafiokrj , similitudof rather aXXrjyopla 
and alviyfia ); ' abidup par$opa ( vpoowroroud , personificatio) ; simple gebulja 
(Tporos, rpowurij figuralio , or, since this is the general term, perhaps the 

species intended is pcm < f > opd ) ; 'abidup pehma or (upsa (rvxos, roruo; A«£m— 
perhaps xapa/JoAij, certainly including it). Frequently, as will presently 
appear, Severus is clear neither in his expression nor in his conception of the 
meaning of these terms, borrowed, in his case at second or third hand, from 
the Greek. 

Question 13 takes up the mapla. The definition is not clear as it stands, 
and the text is probably not in order; the “inanimate and irrational objects,” 
about which he says the m. is composed, are of course derived from the Greek 
rhetoricians. His illustrations leave little doubt as to what is intended. 
The first two are from the Bible, and are not very happily chosen; Matt. 13: 
31 f. is a parable, and Ezek. 20:46-48 is properly an allegory. Judg. 9:8-15 
would have served him better, but was probably not mentioned in his 
“source”; if it was, then he was carried away by his infelicitous impulse 
toward originality. The learned Xosephos of Delphi is. of course, Josephus, 
i.e., Aesop. Nor have the scribe’s egregious errors disguised beyond recogni¬ 
tion the charming,if somewhat artificial, fable which Gregory of Xazianz wrote 
to Celeusius (not Basilius; cf. Migne, PSG , XXXVII, 209C): pot rrjv 

axttnnjy cyxoAds [kcu] ttjv aypouciav. u> kcl\c ku.1 doruct. croc hi) nai pv&o\o- 

yrpTu> pvOov mix dpoxxrov .*Eir fOKuncrov ai tuv jciVcvmv* 

etc. Manifestly it is the pvdos, the fable, more especially the literary’ fable, 
which our author has in mind as belonging to and useful for the poet’s art. 
Of no use to the poet, according to Severus. is the common edifying 

folk tale, of which he gives in his inimitably addled style the following 
example: A certain shepherd found some bees. And when he went to town 
to sell them, one of the bees alit upon a drop of honey, coming quietly to eat of 
it. But the shepherd’s dog sprang upon her and killed her, whereupon the 
innkeeper quarreled with the shepherd. Hearing of this, men of his tribe 
came to his assistance, and to the other’s likewise. And so death and 
destruction held sway over two mighty towns because of a little dripping of 
honey. A few words seem to be missing near the end of this section, but 
Severus is ever quick to say, “Let this suffice thee.” 

[To be continued] 
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BABYLONIAN LOAN-WORDS AS EVIDENCE OF THE INFLUENCE 
OF BABYLONIAN CULTURE 

“Babel-Bibel” and the Pan-Babylonists may soon be forgotten, but the 
influence of the civilization of the Babylonians upon the other Semites, and 
beyond, is a problem of increasing interest. Professor Zimmern has listed 
a large number of words which are common to the lexicons of the Akkadian 
(Babylonian-Assyrian) and one or more of the other Semitic languages. 1 
The object of these lists is to show the cultural influence of the Babylonians 
upon their Semitic neighbors. The author admits that it is possible in 
comparatively few cases to decide with any degree of certainty whether 
such words, which are found, say, in the Hebrew and Aramaic as well as in 
the Akkadian, are to be traced to a common origin ( Urverwandtschajt) or to 
be regarded as Akkadian loan-words in the Hebrew or Aramaic. The lists 
therefore contain comparatively few words about which there is little doubt 
as to the latter question, a larger number which are “very probably” loan¬ 
words, and a still larger number in the case of which this is only a possibility. 
It is only in the choice of title that Zimmern’s characteristic caution was not 
shown. After all, lists of this kind are all that the philologists can furnish 
toward the problem whose solution, if ever possible, must be left for the most 
part to the historical research of the future. 

Were it not for the fact that such is the order of the day in Germany, 
one would pause to protest against the slur on the integrity of the American 
character appended, altogether gratuitiously, to this otherwise useful dis¬ 
cussion. 

D. D. Luckenbill 

University of Chicago 


OLD BABYLONIAN LETTERS 2 

While we look to the so-called “ contract literature ” for light on the social 
and economic conditions of the Babylonians and Assyrians, it is in the 
letters, official and private, of these people that we find the treasures that 
delight the heart of the grammarian and lexicographer. Professor Ungnad 

1 Akkadische FremdicOrter als Beweis fUr Babylonischen Kultureinftus a. By Hein¬ 
rich Zimmern. Leipzig: Henrichs. 1915. 72 pages. 

1 Babylonian Letters of the ffammurapi Period. (University of Pennsylvania, the 
University Museum, Publications of the Babylonian Section, Vol. VII.) By Arthur 
Ungnad. Philadelphia. 1915. 50 pages and civ plates of autographed texts and photo¬ 
graphs. 
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has just published a volume containing 133 texts from tablets in the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania. With the exception of a cone-inscription 
of Hammurabi and two letters from the late Assyrian period, these documents 
are letters from the time of the First Dynasty (2225-1926 b.c.). The editor 
has attempted to arrange the letters in chronological sequence, but, in view 
of the fact that the evidence is nearly always internal, admits that “such an 
arrangement cannot be considered as absolutely correct.” Since a full 
transliteration and translation of these texts is to appear in the second part 
of the author’s Babylonische Briefe, only a few are translated and discussed 
in this volume. Among these few are the LuStamar letters which figured 
so prominently in the so-called “Peters-Hilprecht controversy” of odorous 
memory. As to content, these two letters are about as uninteresting as 
could be and, as was to be expected, give no definite clue as to their 
provenance. 

The cone-inscription of Hammurabi “is especially interesting by the fact 
that it is the only official inscription before the time of the king’s great vic¬ 
tory over Rim-Sin.” Unfortunately the English of the translation of this 
text is most unsatisfactory. Certainly none but those able to handle the 
original would grasp the meaning of the translation of 11. 39 f., “by means of 
the rising of the folk of my land” (p. 33). 

The autographs are the work of an experienced hand and a delight to 
the eyes. That they are accurate reproductions of the originals is to be 
taken for granted. 

D. D. Luckenbill 

University of Chicago 


LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE DOCUMENTS FROM NIPPUR 

With Ranke’s Legal and Business Documents .Chiefly from 

Sippar ( BE , VI, Part 1), dated 1906, the University of Pennsylvania began 
the systematic publication of the business and legal documents from the 
time of the First Dynasty of Babylon which had come into their possession 
through the excavations at Nippur or by purchase. 1 In 1909, Poebel pub¬ 
lished a second volume (BE, VI, Part 2) of these texts, “ chiefly from Nippur.” 
To the same age belong the Nippur texts published by Chiera as Legal and 
Administrative Documents from Nippur , Chiefly from the Dynasties of Isin 
and Larsa} These Isin and Larsa documents are written in the Sumerian 
language and in characters which are practically identical paleographically 
with those of the First Dynasty texts. The latter fact is accounted for by 

i Some related Nippur tablets found In the Museum at Constantinople have been 
published along with those found in Philadelphia. 

8 Legal and Administrative Documents from Nippur, Chiefly from the Dynasties of 
Isin and Larsa. (University of Pennsylvania, the University Museum, Publications of 
the Babylonian Section, Vol. VIII, No. 1.) By Edward Chiera. Philadelphia, 1914. 
110 pages and lxl plates. 
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the overlapping of the dynasties of Isin, Larsa, and Babylon (p. 23). In 
like manner these documents coincide in “scheme” with those of the First 
Dynasty. As Poebel had shown (pp. 3 f.), the Babylonian scribes in drawing 
up their documents made use of set patterns 1 which they followed most 
mechanically. Since this matter was discussed at length by Poebel, Chiera 
contents himself with referring to Poebers work. A discussion of the 
vexed question of the date of Rim-Sin’s capture of Isin takes up a large part 
of the Introduction. This is followed by transliterations and translations 
of specimen texts. 

A number of improvements in the reading of the Sumerian may be sug¬ 
gested at this point. 

No. 1 (pp. 34 f.), 1. 13: Instead of KA, inim is probably to be read. 
No. 5 (pp. 40 f.), 1. 1: Read nam-guda, instead of nam-hxlug. No. 14 (pp. 
51 f.), 1. 4: For v^lis read o u dili (cf. Delitzsch, Glossary p. 141, under 
delim). No. 16 (pp. 56 f.), rev. 1. 3: Read di-kud instead of sd-hud. No. 17 
(pp. 58 f.), 1. 8: Read tuj instead of gab. 

This section is marred by careless proofreading. On p. 34 we have gin 
for gdn in the transliteration, and sar in the translation. On p. 35 we find 
references to Meissner, A PR, while the list of abbreviations (p. 11) gives 
this book as Meissner, BAP. The numeral VI is omitted in the translitera¬ 
tion of No. 10 (p. 47), 1. 1. “Her mother” is omitted in the translation of 
1. 5 of No. 13 (p. 50). In the translation of the last line of the same text? 
“year” is found in place of “month.” The transliteration of 1. 10 of No. 14 
(p. 51) is incomplete. On the other hand, sig has been omitted in the auto¬ 
graph copy of No. 15, rev. 1. 22 (Plate X, No. 16.) 

D. D. Luckenbill 

University of Chicago 

1 Tablets containing patterns for all kinds of legal and business documents were 
probably always kept at hand by the scribes. Fragments of such are found on Plates 
L and LI. 
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THE SUMMER QUARTER 

1916 

at 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE Summer Quarter at the University of Chicago 
is the most largely attended of the year, more than 
four thousand students having registered in the 
summer of 1915. The University year is divided 
into quarters: the Autumn, Winter, Spring, and 
Summer. In 1916 the Summer Quarter will begin 
June 19 and dose September 1. The First Term will 
begin June 19; the Second Term, July 27. Students may register for 
either Term or for both. Students entering at the beginning of the 
Second Term may register for courses for which they have had the 
prerequisites. The courses during the Summer Quarter are the same in 
character, method, and credit value as in other quarters of the year. 

A large proportion of the regular Faculty of the University, which 
numbers over three hundred, and also many instructors from other 
institutions, offer courses in the Summer Quarter, and in this way many 
varied points of view are given to students in their chosen fields of study. 



ARTS, LITERATURE. AND SCIENCE 

The University offers during this quarter, in the Schools of Arts, 
Literature, and Sdence, both graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Education; Political Economy, Commerce 
and Administration, Political Science, History, Sociology and Anthro¬ 
pology, and Household Administration; Semitics and Biblical Greek; 
Comparative Religion; History of Art, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin; 
Modern Languages; Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, and Chemistry; 
Geology and Geography; Botany, Zottlogy, Physiology, Anatomy, 
Pathology, Hygiene and Bacteriology ; and Public Speaking. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Dtointty 

The Divinity School is open to students of all denominations, and the 
instruction is intended for ministers, missionaries, theological students, 
Christian teachers, and others intending to take up some kind of religious 
work. The English Theological Seminary, which is intended for those 
without college degrees, is in session only during the Summer Quarter. 
The Graduate Divinity School is designed for college graduates. Pastors, 
theological teachers, students in other seminaries, candidates for the 
ministry, and other Christian workers, with requisite training, are 
admitted in the Summer Quarter. 

The Chicago Theological Seminary will also be in session during the 
Summer Quarter, and its courses are open on the same conditions as 
those that obtain in the Divinity School. 


Medicine 

Courses in Medicine constituting the first two years of the four-year 
course in medicine in Rush Medical College are given at the University of 
Chicago. For the majority of students taking up medical work for the 
first time, it is of decided advantage to enter with the Summer or Autumn 
Quarter. For the student who is lacking in any of the admission courses, 
or who seeks advanced standing, it is of especial advantage to enter for 
the Summer Quarter. All the courses offered are open to practitioners 
of medicine, who may matriculate as unclassified or as graduate students. 
Practitioners taking this work may attend the clinics at Rush Medical 
College without charge. 


Law 

In the work of the Law School the method of instruction employed— 
the study and discussion of cases—is designed to give an effective 
knowledge of legal principles, and to develop the power of independent 
legal reasoning. The three-year course of study offered constitutes a 
thorough preparation for the practice of law in any English-speaking 
jurisdiction. By means of the quarter system students may be graduated 
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in two and one-fourth calendar years. Regular courses of instruction 
counting toward a degree are continued through the Summer Quarter. 
The courses are so arranged that students may take one, two, or three 
quarters in succession in the summer only before continuing in the 
following Autumn Quarter. The summer work offers particular advan¬ 
tages to teachers, to students who wish to do extra work, and to prac¬ 
titioners who desire to study special subjects. 

Educ ati on 

In the Professional Schools the Graduate Department of Education 
in the School of Education gives advanced courses in Principles and 
Theory of Education, Educational Psychology, the Psychology of 
Retarded and Subnormal Children, History of Education, and Social 
and Administrative Aspects of Education. The College of Education is 
a regular college of the University, with all University privileges, and in 
addition provides the professional training of elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers and supervisors. It offers undergraduate courses in 
professional subjects and in the methods of arranging and presenting the 
various subject-matters which are taken up in the elementary and 
secondary schools. The University High School, with the fully equipped 
shops of the Manual Training Department, is in session during the 
Summer Quarter, and opportunity is offered to take beginning courses in 
Latin and to review courses in Mathematics and History. The 
regular shop work, supplemented by discussions of methods, is open 
to teachers pursuing these courses. 


The University of Chicago is peculiarly fortunate in its environment 
in summer. The dty of Chicago is relatively cooL High temperatures 
are not frequent or long continued, and the normal temperature, in com¬ 
parison with that of other large dties, is low. Reports of the United 
States Weather Bureau show that the average summer temperature of 
Chicago is lower than that of most dties of its class. In addition to 
this advantage in weather conditions, the University has an especially 
favorable situation in the dty. To the south stretches the Midway 
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Plaisance, an avenue of lawn a block wide and a mile long; and about 
equidistant are Washington Park, a large recreation ground on the west, 
and Jackson Park, equally spacious, on the shore of Lake Michigan, to 
the east. 

Opportunities for diversion are numerous. In Jackson Park there 
are golf links, and in both Jackson and Washington parks, lagoons for 
rowing. Yhere are many tennis courts in both parks, along the Mid¬ 
way, and on the campus. Through the Frank Dickinson Bartlett 
Gymnasium full facilities for physical culture are given to men. The 
Reynolds Club offers social privileges to men. Similar opportunities for 
women are offered in the gymnasium, swimming pool, and clubrooms of 
the new Ida Noyes Hall. Many social clubs are organized among 
students. The Dames Club of the University of Chicago, composed 
of wives and mothers of students, meets every second and fourth 
Saturday of the month. The place of meeting will be announced in the 
Weekly Calendar . 

Notable public libraries and museums, highly organized industrial 
plants, many typical foreign colonies, a large number of settlements, 
and other significant social institutions make Chicago a peculiarly 
appropriate center for study and investigation. 

A series of public lectures in Literature, History, Sociology, Science, 
Art, Music, etc., scheduled at late afternoon and evening hours through¬ 
out the Summer Quarter, affords an opportunity to students and other 
members of the University community to hear speakers of authority 
and distinction in many departments of study and activity. This pro¬ 
gram will include a number of popular readings and recitals, open-air 
performances, concerts, and excursions to places and institutions of 
interest in and near Chicago. 

The complete ANNOUNCEMENT of courses for the Summer Quarter 

of 1916 will be issued later and may be obtained by application to 

BOX 4, FACULTY EXCHANGE 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

CHICAGO.ILLINOIS 






New and Recent Books 



The University of Chicago Press 


A Short History of Belgium. By Lion Van der Essen, Professor 
of History in the University of Louvain. 

viii-f 168 pages, i 2 mo, cloth; $x . 00 , postage extra (weight x lbj 

The world-wide interest aroused in the history of Belgium by 
its present position in the great European war makes especially 
timely the publication of this volume by a professor of history 
in the University of Louvain, who recently gave a course of 
lectures on the history of Belgium at the University of Chicago. 

As Professor Van der Essen remarks in his preface, the volume 
cannot be placed among the books classed as war literature. 
The history is objective and gives simply an account of the past 
history of the Belgian people, leaving entirely out of considera¬ 
tion their present deeds and sufferings. By consulting that 
history, however, the reader will be able to understand more 
clearly why the Belgian nation of today took the stand it has 
taken in the war. 

The author brings out clearly the fact that the national culture 
of Belgium is a synthesis, where one finds the genius of two races— 
the Romance and the Germanic—mingled, yet modified by the 
imprint of the distinctly Belgian. 

A historical scholar of recognized ability, Professor Van der 
Essen has treated his intensely interesting subject with imagina¬ 
tion and sympathy and yet with a careful sense of historical 
values and aims. 

Individuality in Organisms. (The University of Chicago Science 
Series.) By Charles Manning Child, Associate Professor of 
ZoSlogy in the University of Chicago. 

x +214 pages, i 2 mo, doth; $ 1 . 25 , postage"extra’(weight 1 lb. 6 oz.) ' 

This volume is the second in “The University of Chicago 
Science Series,” the initial volume of which is The Evolution of 
Sex in Plants, by John Merle Coulter. The new volume is an 
attempt to state, and to present some of the evidence in favor of, 
a conception of the nature of organic individuality which has 
gradually developed in the mind of the writer during the course 
of some fifteen years' investigation of the simpler processes of 
reproduction and development in the lower animals. It includes 
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also a brief critical survey of the various theories which have been 
developed in this field of investigation. 

Dr. Child’s widely known work on Senescence and Rejuvenes¬ 
cence and the present volume, concerned as they are with 
associated aspects of the life cycle, are in many respects com¬ 
plementary and together constitute a presentation of the more 
important results and conclusions from the writer’s investigations. 

Senescence and Rejuvenescence. By Charles Manning Child , 
Associate Professor of Zoology in the University of Chicago. 

xu +482 pages, 8 vo, doth; $ 4 . 00 , postage extra (weight 3 lbs.) 

The author of this volume, after many years of experimental 
investigation of the nature and origin of the organic individual, 
has established certain facts which afford a more adequate 
foundation for the general consideration and interpretation of the 
age changes in the organic world than we have hitherto possessed. 

Certain experimental methods have made it possible, not only 
to follow the physiological age changes in some of the lower 
animals, but to learn something of their nature. The most 
important result of the investigation i& the demonstration of 
the occurrence of rejuvenescence quite independently of sexual 
reproduction. The book differs from most previous studies of 
senescence in that it attempts to show that in the organic world 
in general rejuvenescence is just as fundamental and important 
a process as senescence. 

The Modem Study of Literature. By Richard Green Moulton, 
Head of the Department of General Literature in the University 
of Chicago. 

vi +542 pages, z 2 mo, doth; $ 2 . 50 , postage extra (weight 1 lb. 13 oz.) 

An introduction to literary theory and interpretation by the 
Head of the Department of General Literature in the University 
of Chicago. The purpose of this work is to discuss the Study of 
Literature: what it must become if it is to maintain its place in 
the foremost r anks of modem studies. The author’s previous 
well-known books on literary criticism and his long and successful 
experience in the public presentation of literature have especially 
fitted him for the authoritative discussion of this problem of 
modem education. 

A Short History of Japan. W:By Ernest Wilson Clement. 

x +190 pages, i 2 mo, doth; $ 1 . 00 , postage extra (weight 15 oz.) 

Because of the intense interest in the present political situation 
in the Far East this short history of Japan will make a strong 
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appeal to readers and travelers who arejasking for a better 
knowledge of the background of the struggle for supremacy in 
the Orient. 

The author, Ernest Wilson Clement, whose long residence in 
Japan as a teacher, interpreter for the United States legation, 
correspondent, and editor has given him a wide familiarity with 
the country, has written a brief but discriminating account of 
both Old and New Japan; and for the many readers who do not 
care to go into the details of Japanese history the book will be 
found a highly interesting epitome of what has happened during 
the long course of Japanese development. As frequent references 
are made to fuller accounts, the book may well serve as an intro¬ 
duction to further study of the country and its institutions. 

Current Economic Problems. By Walton Hale Hamilton , Pro¬ 
fessor of Political Economy in Amherst College. 

xi+790 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.75, postage extra (weight 3 lbs. x os.) 

The work is intended for the use of students in elementary 
economics and is designed particularly to meet the needs of those 
who, having had a thorough course in economic theory, need a 
general introduction to current economic problems. It will be 
found useful also in colleges and universities which give in the 
first semester a course in applied problems. The plan of the 
book is strictly in line with the prevailing tendency in the teach¬ 
ing of economics. It consists of readings selected from journals, 
books, and other sources; and these excerpts, presenting as they 
do different points of view, form an admirable basis for classroom 
discussion. 

Untoersity of Chicago Sermons. By Members of the University 
Facilities. 

xh+348 pages, 1 mo, doth; $1.50, postage extra (weight x lb. 6 os.) 

Tins book contains eighteen sermons delivered by as many 
leading men from the faculties of the University of Chicago. 
In each sermon appears the best thought of a well-known scholar 
on a particular phase of religious life. The contributors include, 
not only representatives of the biblical and theological depart¬ 
ments of the University, but also members of the departments of 
education, sociology, and philosophy. This combination Tof 
modern scholarship and pulpit power makes a volume of religious 
inspiration for both minister and layman. The names of the 
contributors to the volume are as follows: Charles Richmond 
Henderson, Ernest DeWitt Burton, Shailer Mathews, J. M. Powis 
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Smith, James Hayden Tufts, Allan Hoben, Errett Gates, Shirley 
Jackson Case, Edward Scribner Ames, Albion Woodbury Small, 
Benjamin Allen Greene, Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, Herbert 
Lockwood Willett, Nathaniel Butler, Gerald Bimey Smith, Fred 
Merrifield, Theodore Gerald Soares, and George Burman Foster. 

Public Libraries and Literary Culture in Ancient Rome. By 
Clarence E. Boyd. 

viii +78 pages, cloth; $1 .oo, postage extra (weight 14 oz.) 

By a study of classical literature, inscriptions, and monu¬ 
ments Dr. Boyd has been enabled to present for the first time 
an adequate conception of public libraries in ancient Rome. 
His treatise concerns itself with the history, equipment, contents, 
management, object, and cultural significance of the Roman 
public library, particular attention being directed to the libraries 
of the first one hundred and fifty years of the Empire. The first 
four centuries, however, are included in his general survey. 

The School and Society. (Second edition , revised and enlarged.) 
By John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy in Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. 

xvi-l -164 pages, i 2 mo, cloth; $ 1 . 00 , postage extra (weight 15 oz.) 

Teachers and others concerned with education will be inter¬ 
ested to know that The School and Society has been revised and 
much enlarged. The position of authority on educational sub¬ 
jects which the author holds and the popularity which the former 
edition enjoyed are indications of the value of this work. About 
seventy-five pages of educational contributions from the pen of 
Dr. Dewey have been added, making a book which consists of 
eight chapters, as follows: “The School and Social Progress,” 
“The School and the Life of the Child,” “Wastes in Education,” 
“The Psychology of Elementary Education,” “Froebel’s Educa¬ 
tional Principles,” “The Psychology of Occupations,” “The 
Development of Attention,” “The Aim of History in Elementary 
Education.” 
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Gothic Architecture in France, England, and Italy . By Thomas Graham 

Jackson 9 R.A. Illustrated with many plates and drawings. 

a vob., royal 8vo, $14 50; postage extra 

This highly artistic and interesting work, though treating of a definite 
period of post-Roman architecture, is in fact a continuation of the author’s 
Byiantine and Romanesque Architecture , which has had so remarkable a 
success. Through these two works the author hopes to give the student 
a consistent idea of mediaeval architecture, from its origin in the decay 
of Roman art to its final stages in the sixteenth century. 

The volumes deal incidentally with the architecture of Reims Cathedral 
and other Gothic work in France and should be of particular interest at the 
present time. 

The author has chosen for description such buildings or parts of build¬ 
ings as are typical of the history and development of the art, and has con¬ 
fined the examples almost entirely to buildings that he has himself studied. 
For the purposes of this work, he has revisited many of the buildings referred 
to, and has used original sketches for illustration rather than photographs. 

These volumes will doubtless make an even wider appeal than their 
predecessors on Byzantine and Romanesque architecture, which The Nation 
said would take their place among the standard classics of every archi¬ 
tectural library. 

Byzantine and Roman esq ue Architecture. By Thomas Graham Jackson 

Ru 4 . With 165 Plates and 148 Illustrations . 

2 vob., n4-560 page*, crown quarto, half vellum; $12.50, pottage extra 
(weight 9 lbs. 6 oa.) 

This work contains an account of the development in Eastern and 
Western Europe of post-Roman architecture from the fourth to the twelfth 
century. It attempts, not merely to describe the architecture, but to explain 
it by die social and political history of the time. The description of the 
churches of Constantinople and Salonica, which have a special interest at 
this time, is followed by an account of Italo-Byzantine work at Ravenna 
and in the Exarchate, and of the Romanesque styles of Germany, France, 
and England. Most of the illustrations are from drawings by either the 
author or his son, and add great artistic value to the volumes. 
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The Genus Iris. By William Rickalson Dykes. With Forty-eight Colored 
Plates and Thirty Line Drawings in the Text. 

246 pages, demi-folio, half morocco; $ 37 . 50 , postage extra (weight xx lbs. 8 oz.) 

This magnificent work brings together the available information on all 
the known species of iris. The account of each includes references to it in 
botanical literature and a full description of the plant, together with obser¬ 
vations on its peculiarities, its position in the genus, its value as a garden 
plant, and its cultivation. As far as possible the account of the distri¬ 
bution of each species is b^sed on the results of research in the herbaria 
of Kew, the British Museum, the Botanic Gardens of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Berlin, Paris, Vienna, and Petrograd, and the United States National 
Museum at Washington. 

The most striking feature of the book is the forty-eight life-size colored 
plates, reproduced from originals drawn from living plants—making it 
a volume of remarkable beauty as well as of great scientific importance. 

The American Florist. Lovers of irises owe a huge debt of gratitude to 
William Riekatson Dykes, who after years of labor has produced 

a magnificent work on these plants.Mr. Dykes combines the 

scientist’s analytical skill with all the grower’s enthusiasm. 

The Florists ’ Review. If anything else could be added to the book that 
would really increase its beauty or its scientific value or its practical 
utility, the present reviewer is curious to know what that addition 
could be. 


The Duab of Turkestan. A Physiographic Sketch and Account of Some 
Travels. By W. Rickmer Rtckmers. With 207 Maps , Diagrams , and 
Other Illustrations. 

xvi+564 pages, royal 8 vo, doth; 89 . 00 , postage extra (weight 5 lbs. 7 oz.) 

A record of exploration of a little-known region, combined with some 
elementary physiography. The book discusses the various geographical 
elements in the natural organic system of the Duab of Turkestan (or Land 
between the Two Rivers) between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, the infor¬ 
mation being strung on the thread of a highly interesting story of travel 
and mountain exploration. The author was at great pains to obtain typical 
views of physical features such as mountains, valleys, and glaciers, and also 
of vegetation, village life, and architecture; and there are many diagrams 
for a clearer understanding of the text. 

The book is especially suitable for colleges, libraries, and schools, and 
for all students or teachers of physical geography and natural science. 

The Journal of Geography. The author’s delicate touches of humor, his 
picturesque language in description, and his knowledge of physiography 
and climatology, .... all contribute materially to the excellence of 
the book. Much attention is given to physiographic processes and 
features, but the splendid halftones tell the story better than words. 
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The Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwick*, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain. By Philip C. Yorke , M.A. Oxon ., Licen - 
cil-ls-Letires of the University of Paris. 

3 vols., xxxi+1,938 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $13.50, postage extra (weight 9 lbs.) 

This solid and significant work is based on the Hardwicke and Newcastle 
manuscripts and, in addition to the life of Lord Hardwicke, gives the whole 
history of the Georgian period from 1720 to 1764. An account of the great 
judge’s work in the King’s Bench and in Chancery is included. The char¬ 
acters and careers of Walpole, Newcastle, Henry Pelham, the elder Pitt, 
Henry Fox, the Duke of Cumberland, George II and George HI, and various 
incidents—such as the fall of Walpole, the Byng catastrophe, and the 
struggle between George III and the Whigs—appear in a clearer light, 
which the author, by aid of original papers and manuscripts, has been 
enabled to throw upon them. These documents are now published, or 
brought together and annotated, for the first time. 

The Harvard Law Review. Every lawyer who yenerates the makers of the 
law, who believes that the personality of a judge determines the nature 
of his service to the development of law, .... should read in these 
pages the life of the man who more than any other impressed upon 
equity the moral standards of a judge who was as good as he was great. 

Royal Society of London: Catalogue of Scientific Papers, 1800 - 1900 . 
Catalogue of Authors {1800-1883). Cloth or half-morocco. Prices on 
request. 

Vols. I-VI, for the years 1800-1863. 

Vols. VH-VIH, for the years 1864-73. 

Vol. IX. Aba-Gis (New Series for the years 1874-83). 

Vol.X. Gis-Pet. 

Vol. XI. Pet-Zyb. 

Vol. XU. Supplementary volume. 

Catalogue of Authors ( 1884-1900 ). 1,050 pages, small 4to, cloth, net, 

$12.25; half-morocco, net , $14.75. 

Vol. XIII. A and B. 

Vol. XIV. C-Fittig 

Vols. XV-XXI. (In preparation.) 

Subject Index. 400 pages, royal 8vo, buckram, net, $3.75; half-pigskin, 
fwtf, $5.25. 

Vol. I. Pure Mathematics. 

Vol. n. Mechanics. 

Vol. III. Physics, Part I. Generalities, Heat, Light, Sound. 

Vol. in. Physics, Part II. Electridty and Magnetism. 

Annals of the Solar Physics Observatory, Cambridge. {Vol. Ill, Part I.) 
The Solar Rotation in June 1911, from Spectrographtc Observations Made with the 
McQean Solar Instruments. By J. B. Hubrecht, M.A. 

78 pages, quarto, boards; $2.50, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 9 oz.) 
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North Manchurian Plague Prevention Service Reports (/ 9 / /-/ 913 ). Edited 
by Wu Lien-Teh{G. L. Tuck). 

246 pages, royal 8vo, paper; $2.75, postpaid 

Tables for Statisticians and Bhmetridans. Edited by Karl Pearson. 

Price $3.25, postage extra 

Science. To the workers in the difficult field of higher statistics such aids 
are invaluable. Their calculation and publication was therefore as 
inevitable as the steady progress of a method which brings within grip 
of mathematical analysis the highly variable data of biological obser¬ 
vation. The immediate cause for congratulation is, therefore, not 

that the tables have been done, but that they been done so well. 

The volume is indispensable to all who are engaged in serious statistical 
work. 

PEARSON’S LABORATORY 
PUBLICATIONS 

BIOMETRIC LABORATORY PUBLICATIONS 

DRAPERS’ COMPANY RESEARCH 
MEMOIRS 

BIOMETRIC SERIES 

I. Mathe m atica l Contr ibuti ons to the Theoqf of Evolution. XIII. On the Theory 
of Contingency and Its Relation to Association and Normal Correlation. By 
Karl Pearson, FJtS. Price $1.20, net 

II. Mathematical Contribathm to the Theoqf of Evolution. XIV. On the Theory 
of Skew Correlation and Non-Unear Regression. By Karl Pearson, F.RS. 
Price $1.50, net 

HL Mathematical Contributions to the Theoqf of Evolution. XV. On the Mathe¬ 
matical Theory of Random Migration. By Karl Pearson , FJtS., with the 
assistance of John Blaheman, J/-Sc. Price $1.50, net 

IV. Mathematical Contributions to the Theoqf of Evolution. XVI. On Further Methods 
of Measuring Correlation. By Karl Pearson, PJLS. Price $1.20, net 

V. Mathematical Contributions to the Theory of Evolution. XVII. On Homotyposis 
in the Animal Kingdom. A Co-operative Study. Shortly 

VI. Albinism In Man. By Karl Pearson. E. Nettles hip, and C. B. Usher. Text, 
Part I, and Atlas, Part I. Price $10.50, net 

VII. Mathematical Contributions to the Theory of Evolution. XVIII. On a Novel 
Method of regarding the Association of Two Variates Classed Solely in Alter¬ 
native Categories. By Karl Pearson, FJLS. Price $1.20, net 
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Vm. Albinism in Man. By Karl Pearson, E. Nettleskip, and C. E. Usher. Text, 
Part II, and AUas, Part II. Price $9.00, net 

DC. Albinism in Man. By Karl Pearson, E. Nettleskip, and C. E. Usher. Text, 
Part IV, and Atlas, Part IV. Price $6.35, net 


STUDIES IN NATIONAL DETERIORATION 

I. On the Relation of Fertility in Man to Social Status, and on the Changes in This 
Relation That Ease Taken Place in the Last Fifty Years. By David Eeron, 
IIA., DSc. Price 95 cents, net. Sold only with complete sets 

II. A First Study of the Statistics of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. ( Inheritance.) By Karl 
Pearson, F.RS. Price 95 cents, net 

IH. A Second Study of the Statistics of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. Marital Infection. 
By Ernest G. Pope, revised by Karl Pearson. F.R.S. With an Appendix on 
Assortative Mating by Ethel M. Elderton. Price 95 cents, net 

IV. The Health of the School-Child in Relation to Its Mental Characters. By Karl 
Pearson, FJtS. Shortly 

V. On the Inheritance of the Diathesis of Phthisis and Insanity. A Statistical Study 
Based upon the Family Eistory of 1,500 Criminals. By Charles Goring, 
M.D., BSc. Price 95 cents, net 

VI. A Third Study of the Statistics of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. The Mortality of the 

Tuberculous and Sanatorium Treatment. By W. P. Elderton, FJ.A., and 
S. J. Perry, A. I A. Price 95 cents, net 

VII. On the Intensity of Natural Selection in Man. (1 On the Relation of Darwinism to 

the Infantile Death-Rate.) By E. C. Snow, DSc. Price 95 cents, net 

VIII. A Fourth Study of the Statistics of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. The Mortality of the 
Tuberculous: Sanatorium and Tuberculin Treatment. By W. Palin Elder¬ 
ton, FJA., and Sidney J. Perry, AJA. Price 95 cents, net 

DC. A Statistical Study of Oral Temperatures in School Children, with Special Reference 
to Parental, Environmental and Class Differences. By M. E. Williams, M 3 ., 
Julia BeU, MA., and Karl Pearson, FTPS. Price $1.85, net 


TECHNICAL SERIES 

I. On a Theory of the Stresses in Crane and Coupling Hooks with Experimental Com¬ 
parison with Existing Theory. By E. S. Andrews, BSc. Eng., assisted by 
Karl Pearson , F.RS. Price 95 cents, net 

II. On Some Disregarded Points in the Stability of Masonry Dams. By L. W. Atcher - 
ley, assisted by Karl Pearson, F.RS. Price $1.10, net 

HI. On the Graphics of Metal Arches, with Special Reference to the Relative Strength 
of Two-pivoted, Three-pivoted, and Built-in-Metal Arches. By L. W. Atcher - 
ley and Karl Pearson, FJIS. Price $1.50, net 

IV. On Torsional Vibrations in Axles and Shafting. By Karl Pearson, F.RS. Price 
$1.85, net 

V. An Experimental Study of the m Stresses in Masonry Dams. By Karl Pearson, 
F.RS., and A. F. Campbell Pollard, assisted by C. W. Wheen, BSc. Eng., 
and L. F. Richardson, BA. Price $2.15, net 

VI. On a Practical Theory of Elliptic and Pseudo-Elliptic Arches, with Special Reference 
to the Ideal Masonry Arch. By Karl Pearson, F.RS., W. D. Reynolds, 
BSc. Eng., and W. F. Stanton, BSc. Eng. Price $1.20, net 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY AND OF THE FRAY 

I. The Influence of Parental Alcoholism on (he Physique and Ability of the Of fspring . 
A Reply to the Cambridge Ecoruhnists. By Karl Pearson, FJLS. Price 
35 cents, net 

II. Mental Defect, Mat-Nutrition, and the Teacher*s Appreciation of Intelligence, A 
Reply to Criticisms of the Memoir on u The Influence of Defective Physique 
and Unfavourable Home Environment on the Intelligence of School CkHdrese." 
By David Heron, DJic. Price 35 cents, net 

HI. An Attempt to Correct Some of the Misstatements Made by Str Victor Horsleg , 
F.R.S., F.R.C.S., and Mary D. Sturge, M.D., in Their Criticisms of tise 
Memoir, “A First Study of the Influence of Parental Alcoholism” etc. By 
Karl Pearson, F.RS. Price 35 cents, net 

IV. The Fight against Tuberculosis and the Death-Rate from Phthisis. By Karl Pear¬ 
son, FJRS. Price 35 cents, net 

V. Social Problems: Their Treatment, Past, Present and Future. By Karl Pearson 9 
F.ILS. Price 35 cents, net 

VI. Eugenics and Public Health. Lecture to the York Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute. By Karl Pearson, F.R«S. Price 35 cents, net 

VII. Mendelism and the Problem of Mental Defect. I. A Criticism of Recent American 
Work. By David Heron, DSc. (Double Number.) Price 65 cents, net 

Vm. Mendelism and the Problem of Mental Defect. II. The Continuity of Mental 
Defect. By Karl Pearson, F.RS., and Gustav A. Jaederholm, PhJ). Price 
35 cents, net 

DC. Mendelism and the Problem of Menial Defect. III. On the Graduated Character 
of Mental Defect, and on the Need for Standardising Judgments as to the Grade 
of Social Inefficiency Which Shall Involve Segregation. By Karl Pearson, 
f.R£. (Double Number.) Price 65 cents, net 


EUGENICS LABORATORY PUBLICATIONS 

MEMOIR SERIES 

I. The Inheritance of Ability. By Edgar Schuster, DSc., Formerly Gallon Research 
Fellow, and Ethel M. Elderton, Gallon Scholar. Price $x. 20, net 

II. A First Study of the Statistics of Insanity and the Inheritance of the Insane Diathesis. 
By David Heron, DSc., Formerly Gallon Research Fellow. Price 95 cents, net 

III. The Promise of Youth and the Performance of Manhood. By Edgar Schuster, 

DSc., Formerly Gallon Research Fellow. Price 80 cents, net 

IV. On the Measure of the Resemblance of First Cousins. By Ethel M. Elderton, 

Gallon Research Fellow, assisted by Karl Pearson, F.RS. Price $1. xo, net 

V. A First Study of the Inheritance of Vision and of the Relatioe Influence of Heredtiy 
and Environment on Sight. By Amy Barrington and Karl Pearson , FRS. 
Price $x. 20, net 

VI. Treasury of Human Inheritance {Pedigrees of Physical, Psychical, and Patho¬ 
logical Characters in Man). Parts I and II {double part). {Diabetes Insipi¬ 
dus, Split-Foot, Polydactylism, Brachydactylism, Tuberculosis, Deaf-Mutism, 
and Legal Ability.) Price $4.25, net 

VII. The Influence of Parental Occupation and Home Conditions on the Physique of the 
Offspring. By Ethel M. Elderton, Gallon Research Fellow. Shortly 

VIII. The Influence of Unfavourable Home Environment and Defective Physique on the 
Intelligence of School Children. By David Heron, MA., D.Sc., Formerly 
Gallon Research Fellow. Price $1.20, net. Sold only with complete sets 
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IX. The Treasury of Human Inheritance {Pedigrees of Physical, Psychical, and Patho- 
logical Characters in Man). Part III. (Angioneurotic Oedema, Herma¬ 
phroditism, Deaf-Mutism, Insanity, Commercial Ability.) Price $i .85, net 

X. The Influence of Parental Alcoholism on the Physique and Intelligence of the Off¬ 
spring. By Ethel M. Elderton, assisted by Karl Pearson. Second edition. 
Price $i.2o, net 

XI. The Treasury of Human Inheritance (Pedigrees of Physical, Psychical, and Patho¬ 

logical Characters in Man). Part IV. (Cleft Palate, Hare-Lip, Deaf- 
Mutism, and Congenital Cataract.) Price $3.25, net 

XII. The Treasury of Human Inheritance (Pedigrees of Physical, Psychical, and 

Pathological Characters in Man). Parts V and VI. (Haemophilia.) Price 
$4.85, net 

Xm. A Second Study of the Influence of Parental Alcoholism on the Physique and Intel¬ 
ligence of the Offspring. By Karl Pearson, F.RS., and Ethel M. Elderton. 
Price $ 1. 20, net 

XIV. A Preliminary Study of Extreme Alcoholism in Adults. By Amy Barrington and 
Karl Pearson, F.R*S., assisted by David Heron, DSc. Price $1.20, net 

XV. The Treasury of Human Inheritance. Dwarfism, with 49 Plates of Illustrations 
and 8 Plates of Pedigrees. Price $4.75, net 

XVI. The Treasury of* Human Inheritance. Prefatory Matter and Indices to Vol. I. 

With Frontispiece Portraits of Sir Francis Gallon and Ancestry. Price 
95 cents, net 

XVH. A Second Study of Extreme Alcoholism in Adults. With Special Reference to the 
Home-Office Inebriate Reformatory Data. By David Heron, DSc. Price 
$1.50, net 

XVIII. On the Correlation of Fertility with Social Value. A Co-operative Study. Price 
$1.85, net 

XIX-XX. Report on the English Birthrate. Part I. England, North of the Humber. 
By Ethel M. Elderton, Gallon Research Fellow. Price $2.75, net 

LECTURE SERIES 

I. The Scope and Importance to the State of the Science of National Eugenics. By 
Karl Pearson, F.RS. Third edition. Price 35 cents, net 

II. The Groundwork of Eugenics. By Karl Pearson, F.RS. Second edition. Price 
35 cents, net 

m. The Relative Strength of Nurture and Nature. Part I. By Ethel M. Elderton. 
Part II. By Karl Pearson. (New and much enlarged edition at press. 
First edition out of print.) Price 65 cents, net 

IV. On the Marriage of First Cousins. By Ethel M. Elderton. Price 35 cents, net 

V. The Problem of Practical Eugenics. By Karl Pearson , F.RS. Second edition 
Price 35 cents, net 

VI. Nature and Nurture, the Problem of the Future. By Karl Pearson, F.RS. Second 
edition. Price 35 cents, net 

VII. The Academic Aspect of the Science of National Eugenics. By Karl Pearson, 
F.RS. Price 35 cents, net 

VIII. Tuberculosis, Heredity and Environment. By Karl Pearson, F.RS. Price 35 
cents, net 

IX. Darwinism, Medical Progress and Eugenics. The Cavendish Lecture, 1912. 
By Karl Pearson, F.RS. Price 35 cents, net 

X. The Handicapping of the First-bom. By Karl Pearson, F.RS. Price 65 cents, 
net 
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JOURNALS 

Biometriha. A journal for the statistical study of biological problems. Edited by 
Karl Pearson. Published four times a year. Subscription price, $7.50 a volume; 
single copies, $2.50. 

Parasitology. Edited by G. H. F. Nuttall assisted by Edwakd Hindle. Published 
four times a year. Subscription price, $7.50 a volume; single copies, $2.50. 

Journal of Genetics. Edited by W. Bateson and R. C. Punnstt. Published four times 
a year. Subscription price, $7.50 a volume; single copies, $2.50. 

The Journal of Hygiene. Edited by G. H. F. Nuttall. Published quarterly. Sub¬ 
scription price, $5.25 a volume; single copies, $1.75. 

The Modem Language Review. Edited by J. G. Robertson, G. C. Macaulay, and 
J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Published quarterly. Subscription price, $3.00 a vol¬ 
ume; single copies, $1.00. 

The British Journal of Psychology. Edited by C. S. Myers. Published irregularly. Sub¬ 
scription price, $3.75 a volume of four parts. 

The Journal of Agricultural Science. Edited by R. H. Bitten, A. D. Hall, E. J. 
Russell, and T. B. Wood. Published quarterly. Subscription price, $3.75 a 
volume; single copies, $1.25. 

The Biochemical Journal. Edited for the Biochemical Society by W. M. Bayliss and 
Arthur Hardin. Published six to eight times a year. Subscription price, $5.25 
a volume; single copies, $x. 75. 

The Journal of Ecology. Edited for the British Ecological Society by Frank Cavers. 
Published quarterly. Subscription price, $3.75 a volume; single copies, $1.25. 

The Annals of Applied Biology. The official organ of The Association of Economic 
Biologists. Edited by H 7 Maxwell Letroy. Published quarterly. Subscription 
price, $6.00 a volume; single copies, $2.00. 

The Annals of the Bolus Herbarium. The only South African journal devoted entirely 
to botanical work. Edited by H. H. W. Pearson Two parts a year; four 
parts constitute a volume. Subscription price, $3.75 a volume; single copies, $1.25. 

Le Musion Revue dtlludes orientales. Directeurs: Ph. Colenet and L. De La Vall£e 
Poussin. Secretaire:. P. Van Den Ven. Subscription price, $5.25 a volume; 
single copies, $1.50. 


Detailed information concerning the above-named journals on request 
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CHICAGO.ILLINOIS 

Eastern Agents 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY. NEW YORK 
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Senescence and Rejuvenescence. By Charles Manning Child, 

Associate Professor of Zoology in the University of Chicago. 

xii+4Jlj p«(e», 8vo, doth; $4-00, pottage extra (weight 3 tba.) 

The author of this volume, after some fifteen years of experi¬ 
mental investigation of the nature and origin of the organic indi¬ 
vidual, has established certain facts which afford a more adequate 
foundation for the general consideration and interpretation of the 
age changes in the organic world than we have hitherto possessed. 

Certain experimental methods have made it possible, not 
only to follow the physiological age changes in some of the lower 
animals, but to learn something of their nature. The most 
important result of the investigation is the demonstration of the 
occurrence of rejuvenescence quite independently of sexual 
reproduction. The book differs from most previous studies of 
senescence in that it attempts to show that in the organic world 
in general rejuvenescence is just as fundamental and important 
a process as senescence. 


The Modem Study of Literature. By Richard Green Moulton, 
Head of the Department of General Literature in the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago. 

vi+54* pages, 121x10, doth; $2.50, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 13 ox.) 

An introduction to literary theory and interpretation by the 
Head of the Department of General Literature in the University 
of Chicago. The purpose of this work is to discuss the Study of 
Literature: what it must become if it is to maintain its place in 
the foremost ranks of modem studies. The author’s previous 
well-known books on literary criticism and his long and successful 
experience in the public presentation of literature have especially 
fitted him for the authoritative discussion of this great problem 
of modem education. 
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A Short History of Japan. By Ernest Wilson Clement. 

z+190 pages, i2mo, doth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 15 oz.) 

Because of the intense interest in the present political situa¬ 
tion in the Far East this short history of Japan will make a strong 
appeal to readers and travelers who are asking for a better knowl¬ 
edge of the background of the struggle for supremacy in the Orient 
The author, Ernest Wilson Clement, whose long residence in 
Japan as a teacher, interpreter for the United States legation, 
correspondent, and editor has given him a wide familiarity with 
the country, has written a brief but discriminating account of 
both Old and New Japan; and for the many readers who do not 
care to go into the details of Japanese history the book will be 
found a highly interesting epitome of what has happened during 
the long course of Japanese development. As frequent references 
are made to fuller accounts, the book may well serve as an intro¬ 
duction to further study of the country and its institutions. 

Current Economic Problems. By Walton Hale Hamilton, Professor 
of Political Economy in Amherst College. 

xl+790 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.75, postage extra (weight 3 lbs. x oz.) 

The work is intended for the use of students in elementary 
economics and is designed particularly to meet the needs of those 
who, having had a thorough course in economic theory, need a 
general introduction to current economic problems. It will be 
found especially useful in colleges and universities which give in 
the first semester a course in applied problems. The plan of 
the book is strictly in line with the prevailing tendency in the 
teaching of economics. It consists of readings selected from 
journals, books, and other sources; and these excerpts, presenting 
as they do different points of view, form an admirable basis for 
classroom discussion. 


First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. By Ernst R. 
Breslich, Head of the Department of Mathematics in the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago High School. 

xxiv+344 pages, i2mo, doth; $1.00, postage extra (weight x lb. xo oz.) 

Correlation in high-school mathematics, as well as in other 
branches of study, is rapidly gaining recognition, and promises 
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to be the universal method of the future. This text in correlated 
secondary mathematics was first published several years ago. It 
is the first-year text in a course which developed as a result of a 
successful series of experiments in the fusion method of teaching 
high-school arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, carried on in the 
University of Chicago High School. Numerous schools through¬ 
out the country have since taken up the system. In addition to 
a complete revision of the text matter, historical notes have been 
added, with portraits and biographies of mathematicians. 


University of Chicago Sermons. By Members of the University 

Faculties. 

xii+348 pages, x2mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight x lb. 6 oz.) 

This book contains eighteen sermons delivered by as many 
leading men from the faculties of the University of Chicago. In 
each sermon appears the best thought of a well-known scholar on 
a particular phase of religious life. The contributors include not 
only representatives of the biblical and theological departments 
of the University, but also members of the departments of edu¬ 
cation, sociology, and philosophy—a combination of modem 
scholarship and pulpit power that makes a volume of religious 
inspiration for both minister and layman. The names of the 
contributors to the volume are as follows: Theodore Gerald 
Soares, Charles Richmond Henderson, Ernest DeWitt Burton, 
Shailer Mathews, John Merlin Powis Smith, James Hayden Tufts, 
Allan Hoben, Errett Gates, Shirley Jackson Case, Edward 
Scribner Ames, Albion Woodbury Small, Benjamin Allen Greene, 
Nathaniel Butler, Gerald Bimey Smith, Fred Merrifield, and 
George Burman Foster. 


Lives Worth Living. By Emily Clough Peabody. 

202 pages, i2mo, doth; $1.00, postage extra (weight x lb. 4 oz.) 

A course containing twelve studies for young women. Six of 
these studies present the lives of women from the Bible and Chris¬ 
tian history, representing the varied sphere of women in the home, 
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the social circle, public life, the business world, religious world, 
and the professions. Each character study is followed by a 
chapter devoted to the discussion of women in the same sphere 
today. The course was successfully developed with a class of 
young women, and is interesting, inspiring, and practical. A 
good bibliography is provided. 


The School and Society. (.Second edition, revised and enlarged.) 
By John Dewey , Professor of Philosophy in Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. 

xvi+164 pages, i2mo, doth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 15 os.) 

Teachers and others concerned with education will be inter¬ 
ested to know that The School and Society has been revised and 
much enlarged. The position of authority on educational sub¬ 
jects which the author holds and the popularity which the former 
edition enjoyed are indications of the value of this work. About 
seventy-five pages of educational contributions from the pen of 
Dr. Dewey have been added, making a book which consists of 
eight chapters, as follows: “The School and Social Progress,” 
“The School and the Life of the Child,” “Waste in Education,” 
“The Psychology of Elementary Education,” “Froebel’s Educa¬ 
tional Principles,” “The Psychology of Occupations,” “The 
Development of Attention,” “The Aim of History in Elementary 
Education.” 
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Do You Want to Know 

What Your Handwriting 
Reveals? 

have published a fascinating 
* * booklet of 32 pages on the sub¬ 
ject of graphology, by William Leslie 
French. Even' reader of this publi¬ 
cation will be interested in comparing 
the examples of handwriting in judg¬ 
ing character and disposition of the 
writer, 

A copy of litis booklet and 12 differ¬ 
ent patterns of The Spencerian 
Steel Pena will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of ten cents. 

If you can Jo good work with a poor pan 
you earn Jo better work with a good pen. 

Silver plated Falcon pens, smooth points, 
wear long, will not corrode. 


A Manual for 
Writers 

By JOHN M. MANLY 

Heud of the Deportment of EngUeh of 
the Univereity of Chicmgo 

and JOHN A. POWELL 

of the Univereity of Chiengo Free* 

A book dnigntd lo ah! author* and all othm who 
are concerned with the writing of hnfltth. It alma to 
answer the practical quevtoo* that constantly arfee in 
the preparation ol manuacrlpts foe pullicaf urn, buaL 
nesa I el ten. ami a ay tort of cumj«i«i!k*t where or. 
recto cm of form is an Irrqioruat element 

It tremta in a clear and convenient way the mailer* 
of grammar, spelling, and general form about which 
writers need to lie informed, and give* full dJrartiuwa 
on the preparation of **cnpy" foe the (Winter and the 
correcting of proof. The chapter on letter-writing tt 
unique and gives past the help that ta consianlly 
wanted and that la not found to other manuals. 


vMi 4226 paces. 12mo, cloth; $123 net, postage 
eatra (wwight I lb 8 ot.l 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

349 Broadway - - - New York City 


The University of Chicago Press 

Chicago, Illinois 



$7.50 


.WHEREDUPLICATE CDPIfSAREMD 


Daus Improved Tip Top Duplicator 

is an ideal assist ant. always read) Co feprrdoce clean clear, 
iwrfect copies of burr*, manuscripts, price liar*. bill#. In¬ 
voices, reports, drawings, means, etc. etc Don't take 
our word, try it yourself lor 

len days’ trial without deposit 

If not satisfactory, return and no questions a*k«d Makes 
*50 handwritten and so typewritten copies in a few min 
utes Negatives requt e no washing out ailer nun*. and 
negative rolls can be u«ed from it to so line*. Cnnmlrtf 
mil fit contains a continuous mil 4 Dans X«»n-IVeling Anti- 
Stick Negative Roll Capsise.Sff «j iochei. Price $? go 

FELIX K. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 

Dnue Building. 111 John Street, NEW YORK 


doubt you will stop over at New V r ork on your way to and from 
the American Library Associations meeting to be held at Asbury 
Park, June 26th to July 1st and we should be very glad to have 
you visit our establishment while here. You will welcome an opportunity 
to see how the various functions of a large book concern operate, and to 
become acquainted with the facilities and methods of a business of *uch vita* 
and economic importance to your profession. 


354 Fourth Avenue 
At Twenty -sixth Street 

NEW YORK 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 

Wholesale Booksellers 
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A New Proposition 

A TYPEWRITER BY PARCEL POST 
ON TEN DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


Remington 

Junior 


the very latest addition to the great s 
Remington family of typewriters. A new 
and smaller Remington—built for the 
needsof the professional man and t he home 

^_ Mail this coupon today 

Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 

327 Broadway, New York 

Send me a Remington Junior Typewriter, 
price $so, on free examination. It is understood 
that I may return the machine, if 1 choose, 
within ten days. If I decide to purchase it, I 
agree to pay for it in xo monthly payments of 
$5 each. 


FINE INKS «D> ADHESIVES 

For those who KNOW 





I Drawing Ink* 

/ Eternal Writing Ink 
V Engrossing Ink 

1 1 • „ t | Tsurlne Mucilage 

M I O r O r l n s Photo Mounter Paste 
B1B OO i114 ^ ) Drawing Board Paste 
/ Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
\ Vegetable Glue, Etc. 

Are the Finest and Beet Inka and Adbesivss 

Emancipate yourself from the use ot corrosive and 
ill'Smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the 

Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be • 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and withal so efficient. 

At Dealers Generally 


v wul be ■ 
dean, well 


CHAS. M. HIQQINS & CO., Mfrs. 

Branches: Chicago, London 

371 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Practical Projection 
for Schools 

For classroom work, lecture platform, or lyceum 
use, in school or college—or for home entertain¬ 
ment and instruction—every requirement of a picture projection is met by the 

Rausch" [omb 

BALOPTICON 

THE PERFECT STEREOPT1CON 

Our recent application of the gas-filled Mazda lamp to projection gives the Balopticon an il¬ 
luminator far superior to the old-style arc lamp—and one using less current for equal power. 
The New Combined Balopticon projects either lantern slides or opaque objects, with instant 
interchange. It has the new lamp of 1,000 watts, using hut 9 amperes of current, instead of 
35 amperes as used by the arc lamp of equal illumination, and giving much better results on 
alternating current. Price $120.00. 

Other model* for lantern slide or opaque projection from $20.00 up. 

Special terms to Educational Institutions. Write for illustrated catalog- 

gausch & jomb Optical (5. 

664 fT. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

Leading American Manufacturer* of Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, Photographic Lenses, Engineering Instruments, 
Binoculars, and other htgh.grade Optical Products 
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